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CHAPTER XIII. 

WE VISIT FRANCE AGAIN. 

MAN may hap upon a more 
troublesome affair than a ball 
in the leg, which keeps him 
beneath a shady tree when 
the weather falls hot, and 
sends him, at the end of it, 
upon a stout ship to witness the honours 
which a great city pays to the man he has 
learned to love—and in some part to share 
them. 

My going to France, be sure, was a sore 
blow to littke Honor Grimshaw ; but that 
could not be helped. She had nursed me to 
health with a mother’s tenderness; it brought 
shame to my cheeks to watch the roses upon 
her own while the broth simmered or the 
bandages were undone ; but what prudence 
would have spoken of marriage while the 
red-coats were out from Rhode Island to 
Carolina, and every passing horseman carried 
tale of plot and plan and all the stealthy 
news of war? Nay, and more, I knew not 
in my heart whether I had the right to speak 
to her of marriage or no. ‘There are some 
things we do better not to hide from our- 
selves. I had not yet come to such years of 
discretion that a pretty pair of eyes could not 
disconcert me, nor a well-turned ankle bid 
my heart beat quicker. And how, said I, if 
these things be so after marriage ? 

So thus it went in the little thatched 
cottage upon the Schuylkill’s banks, whither 
they had carried me after our affair at Barren 
Hill. Roses breathed their fragrance upon 
me from many a lovely bush ; the water ran 
sweet and cool at the garden’s edge ; I had 
umbrageous leaves above my head, and in 
my hand the letters which General Lafayette 
had written me. And there, curled up on the 
grass at my feet, lay the prettiest, nattiest 
little girl in all America that day. She would 
have me for the asking—I doubted it not 
then ; I doubt it not now ; and yet I thank 
Heaven that I forebore to ask her. The 
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years to come taught me to know myself 
more truly; to know her as a man should 
know but one woman in all the world. 

“ And is it good news of General Lafayette 
that keeps you like a bear with a sore head, 
Zaida?” she would ask me, while I read the 
letter and thought upon the news it spoke of. 
Truly men are all for self and little for others 
when affairs of urgency come before them. 

“The Marquis and Lord Carlisle are 
calling each other names,” said I, waking up 
at her words ; “our dear friend would give 
his lordship six inches of French steel, and 
for that he has no stomach. They've made 
a sorry mess of things at Rhode Island, and 
I am beginning to doubt if we are any better 
for many of these Frenchmen that Paris is 
sending us. Their Count d’Estaing is no 
match for the great Lord Howe afloat, and, 
but for the storm which an honest American 
wind had the mind to stir up, there would be 
French frigates at the bottom of the sea this 
day. Lord Carlisle, it seems, called the 
Frenchmen perfidious dogs, and here’s our 
boy Marquis wanting to slit his weasand. 
General Washington does well to speak of 
sending him to France to beg money for our 
poor fellows. They march in rags, Honor. 
They haven’t shoes to their feet and scarcely 
bread for their mouths. I feel shame to sit 
here and do nothing for them—and yet a 
man with one leg! Lord, how little grateful 
we are for the right use of our limbs while we 
have them.” 

Her little flaxen head was bowed down 
while I made this news known to her, and I 
could see that her clever brain thought upon 
it all with a woman’s shrewdness. 

“ You mean to say that the English won 
the battle at Rhode Island, Zaida?” she 
asked me presently. 

I answered her that there had been no 
battle at Rhode Island, only a skirmish here 
and a skirmish there ; much marching and 
countermarching, and going to and fro of 
the great ships, until the winds of heaven 
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scattered them and left the issue where it 
was. She listened attentively, but could 
make little of it. 

** Will America never be free, Zaida ?” 

“Nay, Honor, there's no night that lasts 
for ever.” 

“And the Marquis is going to France 
again ?” 

“So it would appear by this ”—holding up 
the paper in my hand. 
“Then you will 

Zaida ?” 

“Such news would make a man of me. 
And yet ”"—I added, quickly, as the pretty 
eyelids drooped—“ and yet I would take a 
heavy heart with me.” 

“You dear, dishonest old Zaida; I know 
you would dance to go.” 

“Nay, Honor, a man that has but one 
leg e 

“And you would see Pauline Beauvallet 
again if you went to France, Zaida.” 

“Ha! that pretty bit of humbug who has a 
French lover—aye, a dozen maybe, by this 
time. Have I no eyes to look round about 
me ?” 

“ A man’s eyes soon tire when a woman is 
their target.” 

“Aye, there you are. And there’s one 
woman he does not need to look at, for he 
carries her image in his heart. Honor, think 
you that if I lived a thousand years I would 
forget this cottage and the little girl who 
made it a heaven to me? Let me cut off 
my right hand first.” 

She laughed mischievously, tossing the 


be going with him, 


curls from a forehead that would have 
shamed a flower for whiteness. 
“An arm and a leg—oh, my poor 


Zaida !” 

“There would be a hornpipe upon your 
brother’s grave, Honor, if you were by.” 
“Poor old Gad! He is to ride 

to-day, remember.” 

“T’ll not doubt he'll be sorrowful enough. 
My lameness lies heavily upon me that I 
cannot walk a little way to meet him. But, 
perchance, I could lean upon your shoulder, 
Honor.” 

“Oh, the great strapping man ! 
have his one arm upon me.” 

“Then you shall have the pair of them,” 
said I ; and upon my honour it nettled me to 
watch her playing cat and mouse with me, 
and to know all the while that her tenderness 
toward me was a thing a man were a villain 
to pass by. 

“Did you lend Jessie Fenn the pair when 
you rode with her to Barren Hill?” 


here 


T’ll not 
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“Who has been telling you that tale, 
now ?” 

“Why, who should tell it but Jessie her- 
self? To be kissed and hugged by the great 
Zaida Kay, who sailed from France with 
M. de Lafayette ; to have him ogling you 
with his beautiful eyes—‘ my dear,’ this, ‘my 
dear,’ that. ‘You're the pride of America. 
I will sing your praises in ballads—and 
I have some music in me, faith, and the 
great lac.es of Paris, they are all at my feet. 
Peace, friend, I will salute thee in the 
manner of thy elders!’ Oh, Zaida, how 
could she hold her tongue? “Iwere not 
human to do so.” 

“ Jessie Fenn is a little spitfire,” said I ; 
“were I not damed, it may be for life, I 
would go this instant and bring her to her 
knees. Faugh! a conceited vixen that would 
have the men after her e 

“ And will you tell me such a story ? 
you not kiss her, Zaida?” 

“Upon my honour—if it were that our 
faces came near to touching—and, the Lord 
be praised, there is your brother Gad, riding 
in at the gate.” 

“Coward,” says she, “you cannot even 
tell a story ”—and with that she ran away to 
meet Gad, and left me as angry in confusion 
as ever a man found himself. And _ yet, 
Heaven knows, had she dwelt there but a 
minute longer, I would have asked her to be 
my wife—and that’s the whole truth of it. 

Old Gad was all smothered in dust when 
he appeared among us; and first he asked 
for a jug of ale before a single word of news 
fell from his lips. There he stood a full 
minute with the bottom of the beaker saying 
its prayers to the sky; little Honor ready 
with another at his side, and Zaida Kay eager 
to jump down his throat for tidings. When 
he set the jug down, nothing but a great big 
“Ah!” proceeded from his throat, and at 
that I could have knocked him down with 
my crutch. 

“For a fine capacity in swallowing, you 
have no match in Pennsylvania, Gad,” said I. 
He admitted it without a murmur. 

“T have something of the camel in me, 
true,” says he; “and yet a man may take 
his hat off to that same beast when he has 
ridden fifteen leagues to bear good news to 
his friend.” 

“ Good news for me, old Gad?” 

“Such discretion may name it. Let no 
preamble be a stumbling-block. Ill is lost 
at Newport. The Frenchman bouts ship— 
up comes Howe—storm and tempest and 
cataracts of seas. We quarrel amongst our- 
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‘HE STOOD A FULL MINUTE WITH THE BOTTOM OF THE BEAKER SAVING ITS PRAYERS TO THE SKY.” 


selves. Here is one crying that your fine 
Marquis should have done this ; another for 
him to do that. Says General Washington, 
‘We have no better soldier in America.’ I 
would make a commencement and say ——” 

“A pest upon commencement ;: where be 
continuation ?” 

“In sequence, waiting upon patience. 
Since things are so at Newport——” 

“‘ Newport—make an end of Newport, for 
my sake.” 

“ Says General Washington when he would 
speak of Sullivan, in so far as Green differs 
from him——” 

“May they rest in purgatory together. 
The news, man, what is it?” 

“That ye are to go to France with 
General Lafayette, and that the frigate 
Alliance, now boarding at Boston, shall carry 
you there together.” 

“The Lord be praised,” cried I ; and so 
many were the emotions his tidings brought 
me.that I stood up before them both and 
hugged Gad as though he had been a child. 

But little Honor danced for joy, seeing 
me stand upon my legs. 

“ Now shall I be well rid of him,” cries 
she ; “the hypocrite, the villain, who told 
me but an hour ago that he would never 
walk again.” 

I answered her not. In truth I suffered 


agonies of pain that night for my imprudence. 
Perchance she knew that which I had found 
no tongue to tell her. Women are shrewd, 
and men’s hearts are open books wherein 
they may read at their pleasure. I cannot 
say it was; but ask me to name a heaven 
upon earth, and I will speak first of a little 
cottage bya river’s bank and of flaxen curls 
therein, and of that most sacred thing, the 
richest treasure a man may gain—a pure 
woman’s love and the grace that hides it 
from the world. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BELLS UPON THE PANNIKIN. 

THE frigate A//ance left the port of Boston 
in the month of January after the affair at 
Barren Hill. She was a fine stately ship of 
thirty-six twelve-pounders, and her com- 
mander was Captain Landais, of. St. Malo. 
As all the world knows, the winter of the 
year fell bitter cold, and we had to cut a 
passage through the ice before we could hoist 
a sail at all. Then a tempest fell upon us, 
violent beyond all experience ; and for days 
together we rolled and sagged in the trough 
of the sea, venturing no more than the main- 
sail upon our masts. 

I have no great liking for the sea; and 
yet I found myself aboard this fine ship with 
no little pleasure. To be with my dear friend, 
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General Lafayette, to enjoy the solace of his 
company and witness the example of his life, 
were advantages that only base ingratitude 
would have ignored. And yet, to be honest, 
he was sore ill and depressed for many days 
after leaving Boston ; and he had in his head 
that wild notion, which no logic could destroy, 
that we should never make the coast of 
France. In vain I spoke to him of his 
dear wife waiting for him at home and of 
the babe which had been born to him in his 
absence. The tempest prevailed above his 
courage—he became in part a cynic ; and 
that was a mood for which I had little liking. 

“T have done well, certainly,” he would 
say, “at my time of life—with a dear heart 
waiting for me in France—with my name, 
rank, and fortune, to leave everything and 
serve as a breakfast for the codfish. You 
cannot argue that away, Zaida, friend that you 
are. This is the end of us. We shall never 
see the shore again.” 

I answered him with a bright word, while 
the winds above roared as though a thousand 
spirits mocked the sea and the sky, and 
the flood-gates of all iniquity were opened. 
Never has mortal man, I do believe, sailed 
through such a tempest or witnessed so 
terrible a manifestation of Nature. But for 
the officers who navigated the ship, none but 
myself dared venture on the poop, and I had 
the heart for it but rarely. It was as though 
ocean and sky had commingled and eternal 
night descended upon us. The blast beat 
upon our hull like a mighty hammer falling 
from the sky. ‘The sails had been torn to 
ribbons. We rose up upon vast eminences 
of water, until we appeared about to cleave 
the heavens whence the lightning rained 
upon us; we sank again into pits of foam 
and darkness, while the thunder of sounds 
crashed in our ears; vision was lost to us ; 
we seemed to be amid the wildest carnival 
of death and evil spirits. And yet this 
fearful tempest was but a small part of our 
peril, as you shall learn presently. Our 
enemies were men rather than the ocean. 

Now, the violence of the ‘storm abated 
when we were beyond the banks of New- 
foundland, and fine, sunny days succeeded to 
it. All the Frenchmen aboard came on deck 
and aired themselves in their gay clothes—a 
pretty sight, though there were no women 
to see it. Everyone was in the proudest 
spirits, thinking of his home and kindred, 
and, perhaps, of the applause he would win 
in Paris. None talked with greater con- 
fidence than the Marquis de Lafayette, and, 


if I had the laugh of him for his changed 
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demeanour, I could rejoice no less at a 
happier confidence. 

“ Here’s a fine breakfast for the codfish,” 
said I ; “here’s a meal for sharks. Why, sir, 
I must tell it to madame, to be sure, and the 
babe shall hear of it when she is old enough. 
The victor of Barren Hill under the bed- 
clothes for a puff of wind! And the poor 
devils of codfish going empty after all! ’Tis 
a right down affront to good appetite.” 

“The sea and I never will be friends,” said 
he, very frankly, in rejoinder; “no woman 
is weaker over the water. I would willingly 
die and end my troubles when the sickness 
comes upon me. Had you thrown me over- 
board my last word would have been one of 
gratitude. Such is the distress to which a 
disordered brain can reduce us—for I doubt 
not, Zaida, that it is the brain which plagues 
us, though we place our trouble elsewhere. 
‘Tis a kind of tipsiness which has this merit, 
that a man is better for it afterwards. Here 
am I this morning ready to dance for joy of 
the sun, and all aboard the ship no less ready, 
I'll be bound.” 

“ All free men—there’s not much dancing 
will be done by the English prisoners, 
Marquis.” 

His face became grave at this, and I 
perceived he was not a little concerned. 
Against my good advice and his own, Captain 
Landais had taken seventy English prisoners 
aboard at Boston, and these men were now 
confined between decks; a pitiful sight 
enough, and one I could never behold with- 
out regret. We were to send the unhappy 
men to a French prison upon our arrival ; 
and the miseries of the voyage were to them 
but harbingers of greater misfortunes. The 
kindly heart of sucha man as M. de Lafayette 
could not but be touched by any reference 
to this shadow which attended his own 
happiness. 

“T had forgotten the English prisoners,” 
said he, very sadly; “the storm must have 
dealt hardly with those poor fellows. Is it 
true that you have been much among them ?” 

“Not a day has passed that I have not 
visited them—when the ship and the sea let 
me.” 

“And do you find them very bitter 
toward us?” 

“They ask chiefly for ale and rum. To 
judge by their songs, they are men going to 
the nether regions. But that’s the English 
view of your country always. They believe 
you will send them to the galleys. I’ve told 
them ‘no’ and done what I could. There’s 
one great lion of a man that would be worth a 
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squadron of dragoons anywhere ashore. 
Britain is fortunate in her sailors, sir. I 
count it a privilege to do what little is within 
my powers for such men as these.” 

“ And that is a resolution worthy of you. I 
shall make it my business in Paris to beg the 
King’s clemency for them. We must not 
forget, at the same time, that their. very 
courage makes them dangerous.” 

“They would slit our throats and think no 
more of it than 
skinning an eel, 
Marquis. Much 
as I love them, 
I would sooner 
see them in 
irons than in 
silken hose any 
day. Your 
French _ friends 
are overmuch 
given to confi- 
dence, and the 
captain has no 
more sense than 
a walrus, which 
he greatly re- 
sembles, ,be_ it 
known.” 


“You have 
expressed your 
sense of the 


danger to him ?” 

“T have told 
him that he isn’t 
fit to comb a 
nigger’s hair.’ 

He smiled at 
this and bade 
me continue 
vigilant. 

“+l sneee 
suffer no un- 
easiness while 
you have the 
matter in hand,” 
said he, in his kindly way, “and yet I am 
convinced that our early apprehensions were 
just, and that we did wrong to take these 
men aboard. Keep an eye upon them, Zaida. 
Do not forget that we have called you 
‘Master Prudence.’ ” 

I gave him my promise in all earnestness, 
and when our dinner had been eaten I went 
below, according to my custom, to pay a visit 
to the English prisoners. They were con- 
fined ’tween decks in an airy place enough ; 
and, though it was over small for such a 
considerable number of them, I had no com- 
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plaints upon that score. For the most part 
they lay in their hammocks—an advantage 
to men who had irons upon their legs—and 
I found much cheerfulness among them, for 
they would regard me as of English blood, 
and not, as one of them said, very forcibly, 
“a - Frenchman.” A finer body of brave 
fellows you would not have met. anywhere, 
and one of them, my lion-hearted rascal, 
whom they called “ Hairy Jacob,” I loved as 
a brother. To 
him, indeed, I 
carried daily, as 
to some of the 
others, a mess 
from our own 
cabin ; and if 
not that, then 
tobacco or rum, 
for which latter 
these English 
crave with an 
intolerable long- 
ing. On this 
occasion, I re- 
member, my 
little present 
was no less than 
a leg of a fowl, 
to which Cap- 
tain Landais had 
helped me but 
a few minutes 

before; and 

this with 

honest bread 

and good 

potatoes 

(these being 

still left to us) 

I smuggled to 
his hammock, 
and bade him 
eat: it so that 
none of the 
others could see. 

“But five hundred miles ftom France, 
Jacob, and good news upon that,” said I. 
“Here is the Marquis de Lafayette to inter- 
cede with the French King for you when we 
go ashore.” 

“Oh, to perdition with that,” says he, for in 
speech I found him as violent as his kind ; 
““we want nothing from no rascally French 
King.” 

“Maybe,” said I, “he will send you to 
England, and there you will need nothing. 
if that is so, it will be the Marquis’s work.” 

“A fine brat of a boy, a man-eating 
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nipper—truth all. 
my knee and make him sing. He’s honest 
oak ; but I tell you what—I’d wring the 
necks of those French fighting-cocks who 
make faces at us through the hatches for less 
than a noggin of rum. Look here, lad, I 
like the cut of your jib, and Hairy Jacob is 
more than what he seems. Some nights you 
lie in your hammock and some nights you 
don't. You keep abed, fair weather or foul. 
rhat’s what’s spoke between us. In bed, 
says I, and Hairy Jacob a-dreaming of you. 
Now, clear off while I get this game-cock 
inside cf me—and, lad, a drop of spirits 
would go down wonderful well with it. 
Remember that when you’re saying your 
prayers at nights. And be off afore they 
find us together.” 

I paid little heed to this talk at the 
moment ; and, not wishing to cause remark, 
I went among the others, giving a little 
tobacco here, bread there, and such luxuries 
as I had been able to snatch from the cabin 
table. The men were sullen and rarely 
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I could lay him across 











hands. Here they were, seventy of them in 
this dark hole, with their unkempt heads 
above the hammocks and their eyes shining 
like cats’ eyes in the dim light, resembling 
so many wild beasts caged for man’s delight, 
desperate men and British sailors withal ; and 
Heaven help us, said I, if they break loose. 
This, however, remained my secret thought, 
and, returning to the huge fellow’s bed, I put 
on the best air I could and promised him 
that the cabin-boy should bring him a tot of 
rum when next the watch was changed. 
Such an act, well meant and kindly, saved 
the lives of all the Frenchmen aboard the 
frigate Al/hance. 

I say I promised him the rum, and he, 
rolling about in his hammock, threw a rough 
blanket from him as he lifted himself up to 
thank me. His bed had been slung imme- 
diately below a porthole. I perceived, as he 
shifted his body, a brace of pistols, and, more 
wonderful than this, a common tin pannikin 
upon the back of which someone had 
scrawled with a blunt instrument the rude 
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thanked me. I could not but reflect as I 
gazed upon their fierce countenances, 
observed their strength, and remembered 
that they were Englishmen—lI could not, I 
say, but reflect how desperate a situation we 
should be in if chance gave them but an 
hour’s liberty and weapons came to their 





HIS BODY, A BRACE OF PISTOLS.” 


shape of three ships’ bells. This, God knows 
why, unless it were in His mercy, flashed 
before my eyes but for an instant and was as 
speedily covered up, both the panntkin and 
the pistols. But such a black look passed 
across the fellow’s face, he cast upon me 
such a vindictive, searching glance, that I 
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believe, had I been less self-possessed or 
unaccustomed to situations in which men’s 
lives are at stake, he would have blown my 
brains out there and then. 

“What do you look at a man so for?” he 
asked. “Is Hairy Jacob to be shown at a 
fair for his beauty?” 

“Well,” said I, “there’s one that will go 
some way to shake hands with a British 
sailor any day, and that man is by way of 
being Zaida Kay of Philadelphia.” 

The reply appeased him ; I believe I had 
won my way to such kindlier feelings as he 
possessed. 

“ None of your blarney,” said he, in a tone 
that was half sullen, half good-natured, “ and 
mind the nipper comes along with the rum 
or, by thunder, I’ll cut his ears off.” 

I said that I would send it down when the 
watch was changed, not wishing to appear in 
any way dismayed ; and, taking advantage of 
the opportunity, I quitted the cabin and 
returned to M. de Lafayette. In my own 


mind there remained no doubt whatever that . 


an attempt would be made upon our lives 
this night, and that nothing but a miracle 
could save our throats from the knives of 
these desperate men. 





CHAPTER: XV. 

WE PREPARE FOR THE MUTINEERS. 
GENERAL LAFAYETTE walked upon the 
quarter-deck with the Chevalier de Pont- 
gibaud as I came up—the latter a wild 
young Frenchman, who ‘had escaped from 
the prison of Pierre-en-Cize to join the 
volunteers in America. I approached them 
with what carelessness the circumstances 
would permit me, and joined for a few brief 
moments in their talk of Paris and what they 
would do when good fortune set them ashore 
again. The sea about the ship showed 
hardly a ruffle upon the sunny waters ; there 
was no more than a breath of wind singing 
in the rigging above us. On all sides you 
heard laughter and merry voices. The 
uniforms of the officers would not have 
disgraced King Louis’s Court. And yet 
how great a mockery it was! The heavy 
secret I carried told me that not one of these 
men might be alive when the day dawned 
to-morrow. 

A full hour passed before an opportunity 
came tome. The most part of the French- 
men were dicing and drinking in the cabin 
by that time: I argued that, if any spy had 
watched me from the fo’c’s’le, my manner 
must have sufficiently deceived him by now. 
And so I spoke to General Lafayette. 
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“We have papers to write in the cabin,” 
said I, in such a tone of voice that I arrested 
his attention instantly. 

He looked at me sharply. 

“ Papers?” says he. 

“ And red ink will be spilled if we do not 
take care of the bottle.” 

“Shall we take a dish of tea together ?” 
he asked me, loud enough for all to hear. 

I shrugged my shoulders, pointing to the 
placid sea, and appeared to follow him 
reluctantly. But no sooner were we in his 
cabin than I shut the door close, and, 
standing with my back to it, I told him in 
twenty words what had happened. 

“ They have pistols in their beds, and they 
draw three bells upon a pannikin. Do you 
make anything of that, Marquis, or is it my 
foolishness in imagining that our lives are in 
peril this night ?” 

Well, all the world knows how brave a man 
he was. He appeared to be quite unmoved 
by my intelligence. 

“At three bells. Would that be in the 
morning watch, do you think ?” 

‘ I knew no more than he did. 

“ Reason would say so ; and yet, who will 
vouch for it? If it’s the dog-watch, they 
may be upon us any minute you care to 
name. Look how well they’ve thought it out 
—writing on a pannikin and passing it round 
the beds so that none should hear them.” 

“We have our arms,” says he. 

“Being fifteen against seventy— and seventy 
man-of-war’s men at that.” 

“Friend Zaida, there are Frenchmen here 
who will not reckon up the numbers. Let us 
bring them together without a moment’s loss 
of time.” 

“ Marquis,” said I, “this is your first 
thought, but the second will be better. Do 
you suppose these men could get arms in 
their hands if there were no traitors among 
the crew? Call your people together if you 
will. This I promise you, that if they come 
they must bring their swords naked to their 
hands.” 

He assented to that. 

“You have the prudence of an old man, 
and yet are little more than a boy,” said he. 
“T confess that I am speaking very wildly. 
Be plain with me, and tell me all that is in 
your mind.” 

I did so without preface. 

“Let your friends know one by one that 
they are to keep their pistols primed and 
their swords ready. Let none sleep this 
night if he would wake again. There is 
more in my head, but I fear to tell it. Go 
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to the cabin, General, and carry with you all 
the assurance you can. And if you should 
pass by Surgeon du Plessis as you go, say 
that I would have a word with him. I know 
not if I be mad or sane—the morn will tell 
me, if I live to see it.” 

“T shall fulfil your instructions faithfully 
and ask no more questions,” said he ; and 
with that he left me, and I heard his steps 
upon the companion as he went to join his 
friends. 

Minutes, flying 
minutes, and so 
much to do in 
them that my 
very heart sank 
within me at the 
prospect. When 
Surgeon du 
Plessis entered 
the cabin my tale 
so affrighted him 
that I thought he 
would have 
swooned upon the 
instant. Unlike 
M. de Lafayette, 
here was a man 
ready to raise 


his hands to 
Heaven and let 
the Englishmen 
slay him where 


he stood. 

“T fear death 
greatly ; I cannot 
die, Mr. Kay!” 
he cried; and 
then, very piti- 
fully, he bewailed 
the day that car- 
ried him out of 
France and the 
folly which had 
put these men 
upon the ship. To 
all of which I 
listened with what patience I could command. 

“There is one chance for us,” said I, 
“and you are the man that is the master of 
it. I have a friend among the prisoners, if 
friendship be some concern to keep me out 
of the way when this blow is struck. This 
villain is now waiting in his hammock for 
the rum I promised him. _I say that he shall 
have it; and more, there shall be rum for 
every one of the seventy as quickly as hands 
can carry it down. Now, that is my part, 
while yours, surgeon———” 
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I hushed my voice, and, stepping across 
the cabin, I whispered something in his ear 
which brought him to his senses in a moment. 

“T could tell you in five minutes,” says he, 
when I had done ; “if it be so, we shall owe 
our lives to you this night. But, Mr. Kay, 
if I have it not——” 

“In that case we shall swim in the Atlantic 
Ocean together before the new day dawns. 
Be off with you, surgeon, and do my bidding. 
Why, this very 
minute may find 
them creeping 
out of the cabin 
upon us.” 
He waited no 
more, but took 
himself off like a 
man with a 
bayonet at his 
back; while I 
went on deck and 
called the ship’s 
lad, Johnny Bolt, 
to come and 
speak with me. 
This bright 
youngster I would 
have trusted with 
all the lives in 
Philadelphia; 
and his quick 
wits, his mon- 
strous love of 
an adventure, 
were in such 
fine contrast 
with the sur- 

geon’s cow- 

ardice that 

I could have 

kissed him 

on both 
cheeks while 
he spoke to 
me. 
“Johnny,” 
said I, “will you have a pretty gold piece to 
spend in the port of Brest when we be come 
ashore ?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” says he, “if I can be 
picking one up when the porpoises are 
aboard.” 

I patted him on the shoulder and drew 
him toward the bulwarks. 

“ Here’s that same great porpoise beside 
you, Johnny, with the golden louis, which is 
French money, in his pocket. You are going 
to help carry rum to the tween decks just 















now. Shall I tell you what they carry with 
their rum in England, Johnny? ’Twill 
surprise you, surely !” 

He looked at me, as well he might have 
done, very much perplexed. 

“General Washington’s taken to blue 
breeches,” says he, meaning “ You are having 
the laugh of me.” 

I passed it by, and, stooping a little to 
speak into his ear, I told him something that 
set his young eyes staring from his head. 

“ And, Johnny,” said I, “if a boy’s clever 
hands cannot lash a rope across a door, just 
so high that a man in a hurry would fall 
headlong, why who, then, can do it all ?” 

He thought upon it an instant as serious 
as a judge. 

“T want no guinea for that,” cried he, 
almost with a man’s dignity; “your rope’s 
there already. And, sir,” he asked, almost 
pitifully, “may I carry a pistol to my hand?” 

“One of my very own, Johnny. Remember, 
‘tis you who will save the lives of honest men 
upon this ship; you alone, boy, and all 
America shall hear of it. Now run away 
while I speak to the surgeon—and, Johnny, 
you may come to my cabin when the rum is 
served out, and you shall find a pistol there.” 

He went off like a flash and left me alone 
at the foot of the ladder by which you reach 
the poop. It was now eight bells of the 
afternoon watch, and the men came tumbling 
up briskly enough for the first dog-watch to 
follow. I had promised the great villain, 
known as Hairy Jacob, that he should have 
his rum at four o’clock, and this promise must 
now be redeemed. But you may imagine my 
situation, still waiting there for Surgeon du 
Plessis’s news, and afraid to move a step until 
I had it. For all that I knew to the contrary, 
the English prisoners might already have 
changed their plan and prepared a new one. 
I walked the deck, half believing that a 
horrid cry from below would shatter my poor 
dreams upon the instant, and bring these 
black-hearted ruffians headlong upon us. 
When the surgeon came at last, I could have 
hugged him for the joy of it. 

“ Well, will it do?” 

“ Mr. Kay,” says he, “I’m very doubtful. 
Such as I have is but little, and may not 
serve our purpose. We must trust in God 
and our own good courage.” 

“Amen to that. Have you brought the 
stuff with you ?” 

“Tn this flask,” says he, pulling his cloak 
a little way aside. 

“Then come with me,” cried I, “and the 
purser shall do the rest.” 
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We descended the companion together. It 
would then have been about half-past. four. 
I could hear our captain talking loudly in 
the cabin ; “and talk on,” said I, “ for these 
may be your last words.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PISTOL-SHOT. 
THERE is much good-humour in a compara- 
tively small measure of rum, and I was in no 
way surprised at the outbreak among the 
English prisoners which attended the fulfil- 
ment of my promise to them. No sooner 
had the spirit been carried down than they 
burst out into riotous songs and ribald talk, 
chiefly insulting to the French nation, its 
King, its country, and its ships. There was 
one silly song in particular which I have 
never forgotten, though , but a single verse of 
it remains in my memory. It appeared to 
concern a famous sailor by the name of Jerry 
Bones, and his exploits in the last great war 
which England fought with France :— 
The ball was made of lead ; 
Jerry Bones. 
It severed off his head ; 
9 Jerry Bones. 
But they stuck it on with glue, 
Says the carpenter, ‘* He'll do 
To fight the Frenchman’s crew ; 
Jerry Bones.” 
And we’ll sink or swim to Calais in the 
morning. 

This childish nonsense, I say, they sang with 
much vigour when the rum went down to 
them, and long afterwards ; and so great was 
the uproar, so loud and overbearing their 
talk, that I began to doubt the wisdom of 
our course and to think we had done better 
to have let them go wanting altogether. 
But my chief concern was to prevent the 
Marquis and the Frenchmen falling upon 
them there and then, for that would have 
undone us utterly. 

I pressed this point upon him again and 
again, and yet I believe that he was but half 
convinced, being, as all Frenchmen are, 
much given to the rash assault, the wild 
charge upon the enemy, and the lightning 
flash of a clever sword. In the end, how- 
ever, he consented to leave the affair in my 
hands ; and the darkness having now fallen 
some time—for this was the month of 
February—we went down to supper and met 
our comrades. Such a gathering about a 
table set for food there never will be again 
in all the world, I think. One by one, into 
the dim light cast by the crazy cabin lamp, 
the soldiers came, and as each sat to the 
table he drew his naked sword from his cloak 
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and laid it with his pistols on the table 
before him. It still wanted a full hour to 
the time when we expected the first attack 
to be made. Nevertheless, I bear witness 
that no man ate an honest mouthful of food 
or could have eaten it for a King’s ransom. 
Drink we had in abundance—claret from 
France which the Count d’Estaing had sent 
us for the voyage, claret and strong waters 
enough ; and I saw to my shame that some of 
these young fellows were not unwilling to get 
their courage from the bottle, and in the 
bottle to drown their just apprehensions. 

And who could blame them if they did ? 
In my own heart I knew that but one chance 
lay between us and the cruel death the 
prisoners had designed for us. The surgeon 
had told me that my faith was vain ; we were 
but fifteen dandy officers against seventy 
British sailors. What success, then, could 
we hope for against them? Nay, I was as 
silent as the others, and with them I lifted 
my glass to the crazy toasts. Such suspense, 
such minutes of waiting were beyond all 
measure unendurable, and I had begun to 
believe that it could no longer be supported 
when, all unexpectedly and terrible to hear, 
a pistol-shot rang out from the deck above 
and fifteen men leaped to their feet as one, 
to begin a night of terror for good or ill as 
our destiny would write it. 

Now, no sooner had the pistol been fired 
than the men round about me seized upon 
their arms, and crying out loudly that they 
had been betrayed they said that this and 
not three bells was the appointed hour. I 
perceived in a moment that it would be of 
no avail to reason with them, and, catching 
up my own pistols, I ran out upon the deck, 
and there stumbled heavily over the body of 
a man that lay at the head of the companion. 
So dark was the night that I could not 
recognise the man nor be sure whether he 
were dead or alive ; but almost in the same 
instant that I discovered him there came up 
to me none other than the boy, Johnny Bolt, 
and to my utter astonishment I perceived 
that he held my pistol still smoking in his 
hand. 

“I saw him fastening the doors, sir,” he 
faltered ; “he’s the nigger, Esau, and he’s 
been watching you since sundown, sir ; I did 
not mean to kill him.” 

“Johnny,” said I, “that shall be the best 
thing you ever did, if you live for a hundred 
years. Had he bolted the door against us 
we were undone surely. Now keep away 
from what is to follow—good lad, go where 
the madmen cannot find you.” 
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I said no more, for the others were all 
about me now, searching the decks with 
keen glances and ready to fire their pistols at 
any shadow. Save two or three of our own 
hands, who had run aft upon hearing the 
shot, not a man stood near the poop. There 
were heads thrust out of the fo’c’s‘le asking 
what the matter was; but before any man 
could answer there came such a devilish 
sound from the decks below (where the 
prisoners should have been confined) that 
a very child might have told you what had 
happened. 

“Cutting each other's throats, by all that’s 
wonderful,” cried I; and then to M. de 
Lafayette—“I withdraw my words, General. 
Fall upon them when you will, and luck go 
with us.” 

Many voices replied to me, saying that 
indeed it was so, and never will I see such an 
instantaneous change in men’s demeanour or 
in the way they carried themselves. Instantly 
now these fine gentlemen of France were 
cock-a-hoop, some dancing in their very 
glee, some thrusting others aside to be first 
in the fray, but all as mad for the prisoners 
as lads fora game. The first that got to the 
place was the Chevalier de Pontgibaud, I 
remember, but he had not taken more than 
one look below than he drew back shuddering 
and his face shot white all over like a sheet. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed, “it’s a 
shambles, gentlemen. I would not go below 
for a thousand louis.” 

I pushed him aside and looked down to 
the ‘tween decks, wherein, as ever, a few dim 
lanterns gave light enough for the sentries to 
watch their prisoners. The horrid shriek of 
voices surpassed all knowledge. I saw men 
clothed in rags, naked men, dead men, 
sleeping men—and yet that which awed me 
more than these was the flashing of knives 
and cutlasses, hacking wretched creatures to 
death as they slept in their beds ; this and 
the figures of some already gone and lying 
prone where the waking trampled them down. 
Beyond all doubt the call had been given 
to these poor folk to fall upon us. They 
had not answered, and their angry mates 
had spoken of treachery and fallen upon 
them. Two men on the ship knew why the 
sleepers had not awakened ; but the truth 
be my witness that neither the surgeon nor 
I had imagined that this pit of horror could 
be opened by our act. 

“ There will not be a man of them alive 
in ten minutes,” said I, drawing back from 
the place with eyes which were shut for very 
dread ; “we must go down amongst them, 
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gentlemen. Our plain duty bids us to go— 
all except M. de Lafayette, whose place is 
here.” 

Against this, however, the Marquis pro- 
tested hotly, and before I could even lay a 
hand upon his arm he had leaped down the 
ladder and rushed in amongst them. To 
follow him headlong was the work of an 
instant ; I raced with him for very shame ; 
and, coming pell-mell upon the scene 
together, we implored the prisoners to hear 
reason or to take the consequence of their 
folly. 

Now, I say that we took them by surprise, 
yet this is but a manner of speaking. It 
could have been no surprise to them that 
such an out- 
rage, deeds so 
violent, and 
blood shed so 
recklessly 
should have 
brought us 
from our 
cabin—never- 
theless, the 
sound of our 
voices‘in the 
place rang 
out so clear 
above’ the 
fray that every 
man stood 
stock -still at 
the summons, 
and for an 
instant you 
heard no- 
thing but the 
groans of the 
wounded and 
the heavy 
breathing of 
the dying. 
Their obedi- 
ence in no 
way deceived 
me. I per- 
ceived the 
prisoners — 
such as had 
fight still 
in them— 
glowering together at the forward end of 
the cabin, while the huge villain, Hairy 
Jacob, stood. almost head and shoulders 
above them and had already named him- 
self their leader. It was plain that sub- 
mission lay far from their thoughts, and 





“1 PERCEIVED THE PRISONERS—SUCH AS HAD FIGHT STILL IN THEM—GLOWERING 
AT THE FORWARD END OF THE CABIN.” 





that the truce would be of the briefest. 
I welcomed it in so far as it permitted our 
comrades to join us, and standing close with 
our party—even Surgeon du Plessis bringing 
himself to the place (and such, I believe, is 
the highest courage in man, that he shall 
brave his own fears)—standing close, I say, 
M. de Lafayette spoke a fair word to them 
and had their answer in return. 

“Men,” said he, and his dignity has not 
been surpassed by any that I know of, “you 
have done a wicked thing this night, and the 
guilty must suffer for it. If you hope for 
any mercy when I am come to my own 
country, lay down your arms and submit to 
the captain of this ship. I will give you one 
minute to 
decide,” says 
he, ‘‘one 
minute and 
no more. 
And upon 
my honour, if 
you do not 
instantly obey 
me I will kill 
you where 
you stand. 
Now come 
forward and 
answer me.” 

They re- 
plied with 
derision that 
they would 
lay down 
their arms for 
no French- 
man; and 
upon this, 
very simply, 
as seamen 
will, the fel- 
low Jacob 
made com- 
plaint of us. 

“Where’s 
that rat of a 
surgeon what 
doctored 
poor  sailor- 
men’s rum? 
Oh, you may 
talk, curse you—we'd have slit your wind- 
pipes quick enough, fair give and take between 
us. Now, this I do say—you swear your 
affydavy to put us off at an English port, and 
we're lambs forthwith. Do that and feed 
us right, and this ship’s going home. But say 
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you're agen it, and Heaven help you. That’s 
my word to all of you but the surgeon. As 
there’s a sky above me, I'll roast him alive if 
he comes into my hands—and so will my 
mates. Eh, mates, youll do for that 
surgeon ?” he cried, addressing the others. 

In their turn they roared horrid defiance 
of poor Du Plessis, and I saw the sweat 
trickling like rain from his forehead. 

“Think nothing of it,” I whispered to him ; 
“stand by me and I'll answer for you.” And 
I added, slyly, “ ‘There was laudanum in the 
bottle after all, and a pity it did not go 
round,” for it had been my idea to doctor the 
men’s rum and so to catch them sleeping 
when they had sore need of wakefulness. 
He, however, could not reply to me, so 
greatly did their threats affright him ; and not 
wishing to dwell upon it I turned again to 
hear the General’s rejoinder to the men. 

“You are a very impudent fellow,” says he 
to the man called Jacob. “I have yet to 
hear the reason why you shall not hang at the 
yard-arm. As for the others, my advice to 
them is to lay down their arms without delay. 
I said a minute, and am a man of my word. 
Now, who will show the good example ?” 

He looked quickly down the serried ranks 
of faces, but none answered him. _I perceived 
that the truce was up, but did not imagine 
the way of it. Suddenly, from the press, a 
knife came hurtling through the air ; and so 
deadly sure had been the owner’s aim that 
the blade caught poor Du Plessis full above 
the heart and killed him on the spot. There- 
upon, in a single instant, the men came at us, 
as many of them as could stand upon their 
legs, and we were at once in the press of as 
bitter a fight as ever a ship’s walls witnessed. 

Let me picture to you that dark place, 
with an arched roof of stout oaken beams, 
lanterns swinging from above, and upon either 
side hammocks which showed, by here and 
there, the ghastly faces of men who had been 
stabbed in their sleep or were stupid with the 
drug. At the far end of this hole, near the 
fo'c’s’le, stood the English sailors in a body 
together ; we ourselves were almost amid- 
ships, and we presented to them a phalanx of 
the cleverest swords in France. As to our 
numbers (for I had never counted Du Plessis 
among the fighting men), we were still fifteen, 
perhaps to their five-and-forty. But for the 


surgeon’s death, they might have parleyed 
yet awhile ; but when he fell, such prudence 
as they had hitherto commanded deserted 
them immediately, and rushing upon us they 
tried to carry the day by sheer brutality of 
force. 


Weapons indeed they had, but, as I 
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learned afterwards, no powder for their 
pistols, save here and there ; and in the main 
they relied upon the knives and marline- 
spikes taken from.the deck. There was even 
one among them that had got an iron ladle 
from the galley and tried to beat out brains 
with the bowl of it. Such insensate reckless- 
ness, such horrid oaths they were guilty of, 
that I would sooner have faced wild beasts in 
the desert—and yet I could not but admire 
their bravery, and envied the nation which 
had learned to discipline them. As an 
avalanche sweeping before a storm they fell 
upon us; knives slashing at us, their great 
brawny arms bare to the elbow, their con- 
tempt for death or wounds most amazing. 
And we on our part, standing all together, 
met them at the sword’s point, and fully 
against our will we drove our blades through 
the first of them to the very hilt. 

It is a woful thing to slay a man who is 
but half armed against your point, a brave 
man and one fighting for his liberty. No 
Frenchman among us, I make sure, but carried 
a heavy heart as he lunged at the bare 
breasts before him and heard the shrieks of 
the dying follow upon the thrust. We fought 
silently with quick breath and feet stamping 
upon the boards. The prisoners were more 
like raving madmen, and as for the fellow, 
Hairy Jacob, he felled poor Count Maudit 
at a blow which no hammer could have 
bettered. High above the press, roaring 
drunken threats, this man made a path for 
himself through our ranks and got at the 
doors behind us. If it did not immediately 
occur to me why he acted thus, I set it 
down to the fact that I would not quit M. 
de Lafayette’s side, but thrust for thrust with 
him I beat the prisoners off. Presently, how- 
ever, there were others who got between us 
and the doors, and then the big fellow 
shouted “ Bout ship!” and immediately those 
who were nearer to the fo’c’s’le made a dash 
for the deck above, and we were left with our 
dripping swords in our hands. 

Now did it come back to me, as the memory 
of a dream comes in waking hours, that I 
had bethought me of this very possibility 
when the surgeon and I talked together ; 
and, observing my comrades’ hesitation, their 
perplexity and doubt, I called to them to 
follow me ; and so, in a way, pursued by the 
man Jacob and such of his fellows as had 
got behind us, I ran toward the fo’c’s’le. 

“Turn about and beat them off,” I cried 
back to the Chevalier de Pontgibaud, mean- 
ing that some should keep the villain Jacob 
off ; “we have them in a trap—there is a rope 


























across the ladder. This way, messieurs, for 
your lives !” 

They did not comprehend my meaning, 
but men in battle will ever follow him who 
has the voice to command them ; and so it 
befell that, while the Chevalier and M. de 
Lafayette beat off the English behind us, I 
found myself with, it may be, seven of our 
company at the foot of the forward ladder, 
and there, all together in one great press, we 
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other about the lowest rung of the ladder? 
Must we murder them thus in cold blood? 
Our very advantage awed us, and though I 
myself felled the first of them that got his 
feet upon the rungs, I did not dare to strike 
a second blow. Plainly, they would get to 
the decks if we showed them any mercy, and 
yet not one of us would cut them down. In 
this perplexity a new surprise, coming upon 
us in a flash, seemed a very miracle from 





“DOWN CAME A SOUSING STREAM.” 


discovered the raging prisoners fighting for 
the upper deck like very cannibals for meat. 
Just as I perceived might be the case, so had 
it happened. Johnny Bolt, faithful to my 
instructions, had stretched a rope across the 
double doors at the height of a foot from 
the ground, and, stretching it, had caught 
this horrid crew in a net, wherein they lay at 
our mercy, to be slain or spared at our 
discretion. 

What should we do with them? Could 
we thrust at their bodies as they fought each 





Heaven. For what should it be but that our 
own sailors, standing at the ladder’s head, 
directly they perceived how it went with the 
prisoners, began to pour water through the 
hatch above, and, passing their buckets from 
hand to hand, down came a sousing stream, 
splashing upon the living and the dead, 
blinding the madmen and choking their 
cries. Here in all truth was an enemy they 
had not looked for—an enemy against 
whom neither their oaths nor their weapons 
availed. I beheld them rinsing the water 
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from their eyes, wringing their streaming hair, 
or raising their arms in impotent fury against 
that pitiless cataract which fell relentlessly 
upon them. They were so near to liberty 
and possession of the ship, yet so very far 
away ; and never, I believe, did so simple a 
stratagem achieve so much. One by one the 
prisoners reeled back into the cabin and sank 
down before us. Even the villain, Hairy 
Jacob, had no longer the heart to encourage 
them. 

“Why,” cries he at last, “done by a water- 
spout, so help me thunder !” 

“You never spoke ‘a truer word,” said I, 
and stretching out my hand I took from him 
the marline-spike he carried. He surrendered 
it without a word. 

“Let Captain Landais send down all the 
irons he has aboard,” I cried to M. de 
Lafayette. And from man to man the word 
was echoed until a cheer from the sailors 
above told us that they had it. Of the 
prisoners, none had a reply to this nor did 
any make a move. As ever when mutiny is 
afoot, they knew they were beaten ; and no 
promise whatever would have rallied them 
for the second time. Silently they slunk 
to their hammocks and hitched them up 
where the ropes were broken. When our 
smith appeared with his hammers, and men 
followed him with handcuffs and irons, wrists 
and ankles were offered to the gyves without 
anger or remark. Seventy to begin with, 
there were but forty-eight of these unhappy 
men who had not considerable wounds to 
show —and fifteen of them lay stone-dead, 
either in the cabin or about the ladder’s foot. 
These we committed to the deep with all 
reverence, and, our own sailors going heartily 
to the work of swabbing the ‘tween decks, 
we ourselves attended to such of the 
wounded as would suffer assistance. Mid- 
night had already come before this task 
was accomplished ; and at one bell of the 
middle watch I walked the deck with M. de 
Lafayette and gave him what account I 
could of my comrades and their hurts. 


END OF 
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“Noailles has a shoulder as black as a 
cloud,” said I, “ but no bones appear to be 
broken. Baudrix got a bullet across his 
forehead—about the only one they fired, I 
think ; he’s a lucky man to be alive. They 
trampled on the Chevalier (meaning Pont- 
gibaud), but that young man has the skin of 
an eel. The plain truth is that naked arms 
and iron bars are no good against steel, 
Marquis. We were lucky in that they never 
got near us ; but this I do say, that if there 
had been a dozen loaded pistols among them 
not a man of us would be here to tell the 
tale. That’s the British seaman every day. 
Give him a clear head to show him what to 
do, and he is the finest fighter in the world. 
But his fists can’t beat down a wall of swords 
—and there you have our story. And we 
shall come to France for all your dream,” I 
added, seeing how heavily the burden of the 
night lay upon him. 

“We shall come to France — yes; but 
poor Du Plessis,” he rejoined, answering 
me more as one musing than in direct 
speech. 

Herein it was evident that he charged 
himself in some way with ‘our poor surgeon’s 
death ; nor did any fight reason avail to put 
such a thought away from him. 

“ Honour to a brave man,” I said. ‘“ Peace 
to his soul. He was greatly afraid of death, 
and yet he went down amongst these men. 
I hold such to be the highest kind of courage. 
Let it be told of him in France that he died 
like a Frenchman.” 

I doubt if he heard me. His thoughts 
were already in his own home, which became 
dearer to his memory with every league we 
sailed. 

“ He had a wife and child, Zaida,” says he, 
very sadly, and then turning from me he 
buried his face in his hands, and I heard him 
sobbing aloud. 

“My little girl! my little daughter!” he 
exclaimed, and I knew that he was thinking 
of his own dead babe, whom he had left to go 
to America. 
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| HE artistic prize competition of 
which details will be found below 
is one which will, we feel assured, 
appeal to a very large proportion 
of our readers. , In brief, the 
scheme is this. With this article are repro- 
duced four fine-art paintings by famous 
artists, and the prizes will be taken by the 
competitors who send us a real-life photo- 
graph most closely resembling one of these 
four originals. The lighting of the picture, 
Vol. xxix.—78 








the pose of the sitter, the costume, and, as 
far as possible, the features and expression, 
will all be taken into account. Competitors 
may select one picture, or may, if they prefer 
it, send in their imitations of all four. Their 
best attempt will be set aside for final judg- 
ment. The first prize, a hundred pounds, 
will be divided equally between the sitter and 
the taker of that photograph which, in the 
opinion of the’ judges, complies most closely 
with the above conditions. The second-best 
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By ROMNEY. 


(By permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 


photograph will obtain thirty pounds, and the 
third - best twenty pounds, divided in the 
same way between taker and sitter. 

Such a competition manifestly appeals, in 
the first place, not only to professional photo- 
graphers, but to every amateur who owns a 
camera. The sizes of the competing photo- 
graphs will make no difference in their 
chances of obtaining a prize. A _ good 
snap-shot will be as likely to prove the 
winner as a full-plate photograph ; the only 


points which will be reckoned in the score 
being faithfulness to the details of the original 
painting. An amateur will, therefore, have 
exactly the same chance of winning a prize 
as a professional photographer. In every 
case the backgrounds may be neglected. 
The sitter is alone to be considered. 

Every photographer in the kingdom, 
therefore, is invited to look about among the 
ladies of his acquaintance in search of any 
who may be suitable to co-operate with him 





A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 





“LADY WALLSCOURT.” 
(By permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 


in competition for these prizes. All the rest 
that is required is that sense of taste and 
artistic judgment which the majority of ladies 
naturally possess. 

The competition, as will be seen, is one 


which mainly interests two great classes of 


society—photographers and pretty women. 
But it follows that it must therefore interest 
readers of all classes. For every man, and 
every woman who does not feel competent to 
become a sitter, will not fail to call to mind 


. 


By SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


some among their friends who will be able and 
anxious to do so, and who, in case they have 
not chanced to see this article, will be grateful 
for having their attention directed to it. 

We are convinced that this competition 
will do much for the encouragement of 
artistic photography, and that we shall be 
enabled to adorn our pages with a selection 
from a very great number of charming 
works, the best of which will be reproduced 
in future numbers of the. Magazine, side by 

















“FAIR ROSAMUND.” 


side with the originals, thus providing a most 
interesting method of comparison. 

In our next number we shall present a 
series of paintings of children, which will 
provide a competition on exactly the same 
lines as the present, and for which similar 
prizes will be awarded. 

Every mother who is so fortunate as to 
possess a pretty child, and every friend of 
such a mother, will be eager to see these 
pictures, and to consider whether the little one 
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By W. C. WONTNER. 
(By permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 


in question will be likely to obtain a prize. 
We may point out that, in both these 
competitions, even the losers will be far from 
having lost their pains, since they will at 
least have acquired a unique and charming 
portrait of themselves or of their children, 
which will always be a source of pleasure to 
themselves and to their friends. 

The copyright of all photographs which 
we select for publication will, of course, 
belong to us. 


Photographs must be mounted, and the names and addresses of the photographer and the sitter clearly 


written on the back. 


Packages must have the word “ Artistic’ written outside the wrapper, and must 
reach these Offices not later than September 3joth 
competitors in distant parts of the world. 


a date which we hope will allow ample time to 

















Random Recollections of a Bohemian.—ll. 


By M. STERLING MacKINLAy, M.A. OXON. 








who, by the 
way, is of 
Quaker de- 
scent, used at one time 
to study a good deal 
with the idea of giving 
herself up to public 
speaking on the subject 
of temperance. Un- 
fortunately, Mme. Grand 
was not of very robust 
constitution, and on 
consulting a doctor was 
told that it would be 
necessary to keep up 
her strength with Bur- 














of Water,’ and please 
put plenty of sfzrit 
into it.” 

Thomas Hardy, the 
writer, was the hero of 
a singularly malapro- 
pos remark, which he 
once made to Mme. 
Grand in connection 
with Mr. Haweis, who 
was famous alike as 
preacher and author. 
Sarah Grand did not 
know Mr. Haweis, but 
had met his wife, and 
was chatting to her at 
a friend’s afternoon 
party. Thomas Hardy, 
who did not know Mrs. 











gundy. The idea of 





delivering from a public 
platform a fervent ex- 
hortation to put down 
drink, pausing ever and anon to _her- 
self “put down” a. little Burgundy, did not 
seem quite in keeping with the proprieties, 
so Sarah Grand had to give up—temperance 





























THOMAS HARDY. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


lectures. Which reminds one of the curate 
who asked the Sunday-school children to 
sing a favourite song in these words: “ And 
now, dear children, we will take ‘ Little Drops 





MME. SARAH GRAND, 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


Haweis, but fad met 
Mr. Haweis, was talk- 
ing to Aim in another 
part of the room. In an ill-starred moment 
Mr. Haweis said: “I hear Mme. Sarah 
Grand is here. I should so like to meet 
her. Would you introduce me to her?” 





























REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


Thomas Hardy looked round the room, 
saw Sarah Grand talking to a lady whom 
he did not know by sight, and walked over. 
“Oh, I say, old Haweis wants to be 
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introduced to you.” Mrs. Haweis—*“ for it 
was she,” as they say in the novels—looked 
up, rather surprised that her husband should 
be spoken of as “old Haweis” in her 
presence. But worse remained to follow, for 
Hardy added, in an apologetic tone, “I 
couldn’t help it, really. If you think you'll 


be bored by him, I can easily make some - 


excuse.” 

Antoinette Sterling bad a somewhat similar 
experience when dining at the house of the 
great painter of the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, Holman Hunt. My mother had 
brought some music, and during the evening 
sang several songs. After the first song 
Holman Hunt came up to thank Mme. 
Sterling. He then brought up a well-known 
Scotch artist, whom 
we will call “ MacX.,” 


The shoe was on the other foot, however, 
when Antoinette Sterling was dining at the 
house of another eminent artist, Briton Riviére. 
Her neighbour at table proved to be wonder- 
fully well informed on every topic. Literature, 
art, science, music, the drama, were all touched 
upon in turn. In each subject the mysterious 
unknown proved himself equally at home—a 
brilliant conversationalist, full of new and 
interesting information. Mme. Sterling grew 
more and more curious as to what his pro- 
fession could possibly be, for him to become 
possessed of this fund of all-round know- 
ledge. At last curiosity prevailed. “Say, 
what are you, anyway?” ‘The harmless 
question was hailed with delight by all, and, 
amid general amusement, the host made 

himself sponsor for 
the occasion. “Oh, 








since in the story he 
is to remain—like the 
amount of whisky a 
Scotchman can take— 
an unknown quantity. 
“ Let me introduce Mr. 
MacX. to you, Mrs. 
Mackinlay. I know 
how much you admire 
his paintings.” 

MacX. took up the 
piece of music just 
sung. “Ah, yes; I’m 
so fond of ‘ Darby and 
Joan.’ Have you ever 
heard the great singer, 
Antoinette Sterling, in 
it, Mrs. Mackinlay? 











he is no one in par- 
ticular; it’s really not 
worth while listening 
to all his chatter. He’s 
only the editor of the 
Times !” 

The first time I had 
the pleasure of meeting 
Max O’Rell, the author 
of “ John Bull and His 
Island,” “Her Royal 
Highness Woman,” 
and so many other 
delightful books, was up 
the river one summer 
at Marlow. Among 
the guests was a new 
American soprano, who 











had come “out of the 





It is one of her biggest 
successes. 

My mother replied 
in the affirmative, but 
“lay low,” like Brer Rabbit, and did not dis- 
close her identity, just to see what would 
follow. 

“Have you really? I never have. I 
should like to so much. She has an abso- 
lutely natural voice, hasn’t she? I believe 
she never had a lesson in her life.” 

“T've often heard so myself,” replied my 
mother, with truth, but at the same time 
with the intention of egging him on further. 

“Yes,” he continued, “ and, what is more, 
I’m told she has to be taught all her songs 
like a parrot.” 

Giving a little side-glance at Holman 
Hunt, who was standing by highly amused, 
Antoinette Sterling responded, “Oh, well, I 
don’t suppose she knows a note of music, 
anyway.” 


HOLMAN HUNT. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


everywhere into here,” 
as George MacDonald 
calls it in one of his 
poems, for the phrase sounds like a reference 
to alien immigration. One cannot help feel- 
ing glad that the soprano has since returned 
to the everywhere, or, at any rate, to the 
American portion of the everywhere. The 
sweet songstress, much to the disgust of my 
mother, would insist on singing a number 
of hymns all Sunday evening to impossible 
tunes. The climax was reached when 
“ Nearer, My God, To Thee” was rendered 
to the tune of “Robin Adair.” Antoinette 
Sterling was always pleased to see the inde- 
pendence of Americans, but this was too 
much even for her, while the rest of the party 
began to say “good-night,” feeling that it 
were better to fly from the ills we had had 
than stay for others that we wot not of. 
Luckily Max O’Rell was not present till 
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later, so that he was 
spared. much. When 
he did arrive he was 
full of fun, and enter- 
tained us with the 
recital of the terrible 
experiences passed 
through that morning 
in getting off for the 
holidays. In glowing 
colours Max O’Rell 
pictured the early rising 
at six, breakfast at 
seven, the final cram- 
ming into already over- 
flowing boxes at the 
last moment of many 
things which had been 











You will never forgive 
me.” 

“What is the mat- 
ter? Calm yourself.” 

“T have—no, I can’t 
tell you.” 

“ Yes; let me hear.” 

“T —well, I have 
left my jewel-box wide 
open on the dressing- 
table at home! What 
is to be done?” 

One thing only 
*could be done. Max 
O’Rell had to rush 
off home, make every- 
thing safe, and return 
to the station just in 
time to see the next 














overlooked, the piling 
up of a four- wheeler 
with trunks, bags, 
parcels, umbrellas, and 
rugs, the journey to the station, the fight for 
tickets, the rushing hither and thither from 
platform to platform with the question ever 
on the lips—to be brought out whenever any- 
one in official garb dared show his face— 


“Does the train for Marlow start from 
here?” and the eternal answer, “No; I 
think it starts from 


number so-and-so” 


MAX O’RELL. 
From a@ Photo, by Elliott & Fry 


train steaming out, 
leaving him with two 
hours to wait before he 
could finally get away on his holiday. 

Truly the humorist’s life is not always a 
happy one, and, turning to his wife with 
a comic look, he expressed his intention of 
having no more family holidays, but of going 
away alone in future. 

Max O’Rell had just returned from 
America, where he had 
been seeing Mark 








(always a different 
one)—“ this is number 
three.” At last the 
actual discovery of the 
right train, and of an 
empty carriage. Every- 
thing was bundled in, 
and all the seats filled 
with bags or papers in 
the true English style 
of “ Abandon hope all 
ye who enter here.” 
Finally, with a_ sigh 
of relief, Max O’Rell 
settled down in a seat, 
lit a cigarette, and 
prepared for a_ well- 
earned rest. 











Twain, and recounted 
some good _ stories. 
The conversation had 
one day turned on 
golf. Mark Twain, in 
his curious drawling 
way, gave his idea of 
the game. 

“Say, now, I’ve 
been studying up this 
game of golf for some 
pretty considerable 
time, and I guess I’ve 
at last discovered the 
way it’s played. As 
far as I can make out, 
you go out into the 
middle of a very large 














“Capital. We have 
just timed it nicely.” 

After a few moments 
he noticed his wife 
becoming more and more disturbed, and 
searching wikdly for something. 

“What have you lost, my love? Are not 
the four umbrellas, six boxes, ten bags, and 
fifteen brown-paper parcels with us ?” 


“Yes; but—oh, I dare not tell you. 


MARK TWAIN. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Pry. 





field with a very small 
ball and a very big bag 
of sticks. Then you 
try and hit the ball, 
and after some tries, in which you hit the air 
or the ground or the caddy, you succeed. 
If the boy is still alive, you send him 
to look for the ball. If he finds it the same 
day, you’ve won.” 

Another of Mark Twain’s witticisms, which 
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to the best of my knowledge has not appeared 
in print, was made in reply to the inquiry as 
to how he had enjoyed his most recent trip 
across the herring pond. 

“Did I enjoy it? Why, certainly ; I liked 
it vury, vury much indeed—after the first 
eight days.” 

Amusing, too, were a couple of notes written 
by him. The first, to an editor, for whom 
he had done a good deal of work, ran as 
follows :— 

“My Dear Sir,—You 
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which was the reverse of restful. Dr. 
Welldon leaned forward impressively and 
prepared to commence his sermon. Then 
something extraordinary happened. Every- 
one expected that a text would be given out 
in the old familiar way, followed by a sermon 
preached in the old familiar style on the old 
familiar subjects. Instead of this, however, 
a sentence was quietly delivered, which, by 
its utterly unexpected character, was enough 








have not paid me for fe 
my last humorous’ 
column. Do you think 
I write for fun?” 

The other, to a 
friend, said :— 

“T have decided 
after all not to call my 
new book ‘The Jnno- 
cents Abroad.’ I find 
that Z am the only 
Innocent on the Con- 
tinent.” 

Perhaps, however, 
the smartest of his 
sayings was the answer 
made to a friend, who 
had come in distress 











to arouse the whole 
congregation to full 
attention. 

“Have you ever 


watched a cat walking 
along the top of a wall?” 
Everyone felt there 
was going to be some- 
thing out of the usual 
run of sermons. 
“Have you ever 
noticed how carefully 
and how delicately she 
picks her way among 
the bits of broken glass 
which are scattered 
along her pathway ?” 
A faint smile began 
to find its way into 
the faces of the con- 














to tell him that her 
cook, an old and valued 
servant, had fallen on 
to the fire and been 
burned to death. The mistress had been 
much attached and wished to have a suit- 
able inscription on the tombstone. 

“What would you suggest, Mr. Clemens, 
as a suitable inscription ?” 

“T guess you can’t do better than ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.’ ” 

“Random Recollections” is a title of an 
easy-going nature which may cover a multitude 
of sins and permit considerable freedom of 
treatment. One may, therefore, feel justified 
in boldly continuing. ‘“ Well done” suggests 
the name of the late head master of 
Harrow. 

Dr. Welldon was broad in mind and body, 
and, at times, most unconventional. 

One can never forget a sermon which he 
once preached in Eton Chapel. As Dr. 
Welldon mounted the pulpit at the close of 
the hymn the boys began to settle back 
as comfortably as the pews would permit. 
O tempora! O more ease! They were not, 
as I remember them, all that could be desired 
from that point of view. In fact, they had a 
most unpleasant way of catching the head, 


DR. WELLDON. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


gregation, like the 
sun trying to pierce 
through a mist. Still 
as yet no one could 
quite make out what was coming. 

“That, my friends, is walking carcum- 
spectly.” 

The mist was dispelled, and the sun 
burst forth in all his glory. The congrega- 
tion was amused and interested. What was 
more to the point, their attention was at 
once caught, and was held through the 
powerful sermon which Dr. Welldon pro- 
ceeded to preach upon the text, “Walk 
Circumspectly.” 

Henry Ward Beecher was an equally un- 
conventional speaker. I only allude to him® 
here to recall a very amusing nonsense rhyme 
which was composed at the time of his 
greatest popularity. It may be new, or, at 
any rate, forgotten. The limerick ran as 
follows :— 

Said a great Congregational preacher 

To a hen, “* You're a beautiful creature.” 

The hen upon that 
Laid an egg in his hat, 

And thus did the HEN-RE-WARD BEECHER: 

Dr. Welldon, though head master of 
Harrow, was educated at Eton. This fact 























gave rise to a saying which invariably used 
to make the apple of pride of a Harrow 
boy savour of the Dead Sea variety, lose its 
bloom, and shrivel to dust. For when a 
Harrovian was cracking up his school to an 
Etonian rival, he would be met by the 
crushing retort, given with an air of “Can 
any good thing come out of Zion ” :— 

“Well, you had to come to Eton for a 
head master, anyhow.” 

When the learned doctor gave up his 
position some _ seven 
years ago, this bril- . 
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Yet is he not proud withal, for on occasion 
he has been known to soil his hands by 
lifting them against mere untitled gentry— 
for in my time there were several boys in 
the school who, like myself, were without a 
handle to their name. That has, I dare say, 
been altered by this time, with other struc- 
tural improvements, and we commoners were 
doubtless the “last of the Mohicans,” so to 
speak. 
When he had to flog any of the boys 
it would be a time 
of tribulation for all 








liant and never-failing 
answer forthwith died 
a peaceful death. 

As a small boy it 
used to be a matter 
of the greatest excite- 
ment to see Dr. 
Welldon out walking 
with Dr. Warre, the 
head master of Eton, 
whose resignation has 
quite recently taken 
place. It almost in- 
variably led to con- 
siderable discussion 
as to which of the 
two head masters 
weighed the most and 











concerned. It used to 
pain the head master 
very much —he said 
so. But it pained his 
unwilling visitors _ still 
more. ‘They were ina 
position to speak with 
some authority, and, 
like Agag, would “ walk 
delicately” for some 
time after their inter- 
view. Nor was this 
done out of any mere 
bravado or slavish love 
of imitation. For his 
own part, the Head 
always considered that 
the act cut him to the 














measured the greatest 
number of 
round the chest—one 
could hardly imagine 
it as being reckoned in mere inches. Dr. 
Warre was truly a man of very terrifying 
exterior, but with it all he was of a warm 
and sympathetic interior. He has in his 
day flogged most of the nobility of England. 


“feet” DR. WARKE, 
From a Photo. by Hills & Saunders. 


heart far more deeply 
than it did to—the 
“seats of the mighty.” 
It should, however, 
be borne in mind that the head master 
did not have to sz¢ on his heart, and in that 
way he escaped certain temporary incon- 
veniences which were apt to arise among 
the pupils. 
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By J. J. Brew. 


HESE are my terms, Augus- 
tus,” said the old lady, very 
firmly, “ and you can take 
‘em or leave ’em!” 

“ But, my dear aunt—— 
“T cannot listen to any 
I have told you my wish, and 


” 





arguments. 
that’s all about it.” 


The little, stout, bald-headed man looked 
up at his tall, gaunt relative, his clean- 
shaven, rosy face a playground of distressful 
emotions. 

“Might I venture——” he began, appeal- 
ingly. 

“Say no more, Augustus. I repeat that 
unless you become actually engaged to be 
married—the date of the wedding must be 
fixed, mind—within a month from to-day 
I shall assuredly alter my will, and at the 
same time your present allowance will cease.” 

“But—but why do you desire me to 
marry ?” he gasped. 


“Good gracious! Must I go over it all 


again? Are you not the last of the 
Carraways ?” 
“Yes. But I’ve been the last of the 


Carraways for years, Aunt Christina. And 
all of a sudden you tell me I must marry.” 
“Or do without my money,” said the old 





woman, quickly, with a cold smile. “I’ve 
brought you up and kept you in luxury all 
these years, and—-—” 

“T’m sure I’ve never forgotten your good- 
ness, my dear——” 

“And now I expect you to repay me by 
doing as I ask. As I ask? No; as I 
command !” 

The unhappy little man made one more 
effort. 

“But I—I always understood that you 
were against me getting married,” said he. 

“So I was, Augustus. I did not wish you 
to marry until you were old enough to do so 
wisely. Now you are nearly forty-five——” 

“ But I fear I’m not any wiser than I was 
twenty years ago,” he muttered, humbly. 

“] fear you are not ; but I cannot wait any 
longer—at any rate, not longer than a month. 
So you had better begin courting without 
delay.” 

Augustus Carraway swallowed something— 
it may have been fierce resentment—and 
sadly inquired, “ Which of the three young 
ladies do you wish me to approach first ?” 

“Tt is immaterial to me which one you 
approach first, so long as you succeed in 
securing one of the three within a month. 
Having selected the three from our acquaint- 
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ances, I leave you to select one from the 
three. You must admit, Augustus, that I 
could hardly have offered you a more charm- 
ing choice. A handsomer young woman 
than Diana Sergeant does not exist, while 
both Miss Castle and Miss Bassendean are as 
pretty and accomplished as any man could 
desire. None of them has money, but that 
very fact ought to be of assistance to you ; 
it should give you confidence and let you feel 
that you have something to offer the woman 
of your choice—not but what,” added the 
old lady, with a thin smile, “ you may possess 
attractions of your own.” 

The nephew wriggled uneasily. “A—but 
I—I scarcely know the young ladies,” he 
stammered. 

“You know them quite well enough to 
propose to one of them. Now, please go 
away, Augustus. My head aches. Are you 
dining at the club to-night ?” 

“Yes,” said Augustus, suddenly realizing 
with a dreadful pang that, whether he married 
or remained single, there would soon be an 
end to the cosy club dinners in which his 
aunt’s liberal allowance had so long permitted 
him to indulge. 

“ Remember that you dine here to-morrow 
and the two following evenings. Miss Castle 
will be with us to-morrow, Miss Sergeant on 
Thursday, and Miss Bassendean on Friday. 
Perhaps you would choose some respectable 
member of your club to give us his company 
each evening—explain, of course, that it will 
be quite informal, and———” 

“Do you wish the same man for the three 
evenings ?” 

“Good gracious, no !” 

“If you did I should have liked to ask 
Walter French. He is exceedingly talkative, 
and is said to be amusing. He—he might 
also be of some assistance to me, Aunt 
Christina. I should not mind giving him 
an inkling of the—the position of affairs.” 

“Very well,’ said Miss Carraway. “ Let 
him come, if he can, by all means. No doubt 
you will be all the better of a man’s help.” 

There was something about the last remark 
that jarred upon Augustus, but he thanked 
his relative and, after being told once more 
to “go away,” took his departure from her 
presence and the old-fashioned mansion, and, 
forgetting in his confusion of mind the possi- 
bility of a future existence of comparative 
poverty, hailed a hansom and was driven 
through the-early spring dusk to the portals 
of the Cronies’ Club. 

But he rewarded the driver with sixpence 
less than usual, and mounted the steps of the 
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club looking worth several hundreds a year 
less than he had ever done before. A chill 
depression was upon him as he allowed the 
porter to take his coat and hat and as he 
made his way to the smoking-room. More- 
over, he felt pitifully helpless. After all his 
years of irresponsible existence it appalled 
him to think that there was even a possibility 
of having to forego the ease and luxury 
afforded by the Cronies’ Club alone. 

Augustus Carraway had always been 
dependent upon his aunt, but for many 
years he had forgotten that fact completely. 
An earthquake could not have upset him 
and his ideas more heavily than his aunt’s 
command that he should marry. 

He had never seriously thought of matri- 
mony ; neither had he ever seriously thought 
of his aunt. Indeed, he had never seriously 
thought of anything or anybody but his 
comfortable-minded, well-nourished self. His 
wants had always been amply provided for 
without trouble or exertion on his part, and 
it almost dazed him to think that things 
might be otherwise in the future. 

He entered the quietly luxurious smoking- 
room and dropped into his favourite chair. 
It was still early, and few members were 
about. He ordered an Italian vermouth, lit 
an Egyptian cigarette, and sank into a reverie 
very foreign to his nature. It was a deep 
and dismal reverie. 

A touch on the shoulder roused him and 
a familiar voice put the jocular query, 
“Halloa, Carraway! Feeling seedy?” 

“Ah! it’s you, French,” said Augustus, 
looking up at the tall, thin man with the big 
walrus moustache concealing his humorous 
mouth. “I’m glad to see you. Was hoping 
you would drop in. Can you dine with me 
to-night ?” 

“Can and will, my boy,” was the cheerful 
reply. “A quiet club dinner is the very 
thing I want. Been dining out too much of 
late with good people who seem to believe 
that hospitality means not less than nine 
courses. But why this rueful countenance ?” 

Augustus failed to force a smile. “ That 
will be explained very soon, French, if you 
care to hear the explanation. The fact is, 
I want your advice and also your help.” 

“You may count on the former, and on 
the latter, too, if it doesn’t run over a fifty- 
pound note,” promptly replied Mr. French. 

“Oh, it isn’t exactly that,” said Augustus, 
quickly. “At least, not at present,” he 
added, as a thought suddenly struck him. 
“But won't you take something before 
dinner ?” 
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“ Nothing, thank you, unless a smile from 
you. Your solemnity positively alarms me. 
For the first time in our long acquaintance, 
my boy, your face fails to remind me of the 
poem of my nursery days :— 

Augustus was a chubby lad, 

Round, rosy cheeks Augustus had, 

And everybody cried with joy, 

* The happy, hearty, healthy boy !’ 
Now, to-night you are neither happy nor 
hearty, and I——” 

“You wouldn’t be happy or hearty either, 


-angnt 


YOU WOULDN'T BE HAPPY OR HEARTY EITHER, IF YOU WERE IN MY SHOES,’ 
INTERRUPTED MR. CARRAWAY.” 


if you were in my shoes,” interrupted Mr. 
Carraway, pettishly, annoyed by his friend’s 
chaff. 

“TI could never get into them,” returned 
Mr. French, with a glance at the neat patent 
leathers belonging to Augustus. “Come,” 
he went on, hastily, “I am really all 
sympathy, and ready to hear your tale, what- 
ever it is.” 

“Let’s dine first,” said Augustus, rising 
and taking his guest’s arm. 

“Right! Worry goes down better with the 
savoury than with the soup.” 

“ Good !” exclaimed Augustus, brightening 
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a trifle. “I shall order a special savoury ; 
I’m really delighted to see you, French.” 

It was not until they had nearly finished 
the second bottle of ’89 Corton that Augustus 
introduced the subject, which, by the way, 
was perhaps not so heavy on his mind as 
it had been an hour earlier. 

“Walter,” he began—he usually addressed 
his friend thus after the opening of the second 
bottle—“ Walter, you know my aunt ?” 

“T have that pleasure.” 

“What do you think of her?” 

French laughed. ‘“ Now, 
that’s a curious question, 
Carraway. What do I think 
of your aunt? Certainly 
no thoughts but the most 
respectful.” 

Augustus looked serious. 
“Pray do not be flippant, 
Walter,” he said. “ H’m! 
A—do you think my aunt 
is a—er—a woman of her 
word ?” 

French stroked his walrus 
moustache. “ My dear boy,” 
he said, at last, “you are 
putting it too baldly to be 
plain.” 

“Well,” said Augustus, 
absently knotting the corner 
of his napkin, “do you— 
do you think that my aunt 
always means what she 
says?” He gulped a 
mouthful of Burgundy and 
lay back wearily in his chair. 

“T’m positive she does,” 
replied Mr. French. “It 
would not be right for a 

; woman of her age to do 
{ otherwise,” he added, with 
conviction, and quaffed the 
last of his glass as if in 
honour of his sentiment. 

“Waiter!” cried Mr. Carraway. “ Bring a 
pint—a pint only—of No. 72.... But, 
Walter, if my aunt were to say something 
very extraordinary—in fact, something quite 
outrageous—would you——” 

“T am quite convinced that your aunt 
would never say anything she did not mean. 
She may have said something unusual, but 
it does not follow that she is insane. You 
cannot hope for that, Carraway.” 

“T assure you I never——” 

“Well, well, don’t misunderstand me. 
Perhaps I should have said that there was 
absolutely no necessity for fearing for your 
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aunt’s reason. Doubtless there are faults on 
both sides—I say, on both sides, Carraway,” 
continued French, rather incoherently. “ It 
has always seemed to me that old and young 
people—we are young, my boy—are too 
prune—I mean prone—to misunderstand 
each other. Old people expect too much of 
young people ; young people expect too little 
of old people. Neither are so foolish or 
so wise as they look. Don’t worry about 
your aunt. Bear with her, my boy ; bear 
with——” 

The waiter refilled Mr. French’s glass, and 
that gentleman took a thirsty draught. 

“But, Walter,” said Mr. Carraway, in a 
low, agonized voice, “ you don’t know every- 
thing yet.” 

“’Fraid I'll never do that, though I do 
know a lot for my age.” 

“‘But—but, listen, please. My aunt has 
ordered me—ordered me to get engaged in a 
month, Walter!” 

“ Which month ?” 


“Within a month from now! If I don’t 
marry I’m a—a beggar!” 

Mr. French sat bolt upright. “ You're 
joking!” he exclaimed. 

“Joking! Do I look like joking?” 


moaned Augustus, and rambled into details. 

Later, in the smoking-room, Mr. French 
said that he could not help feeling what a 
pity it was that Augustus was so dependent 
upon his aunt. 

“T never thought it could have come to 
this,” returned Augustus, dolefully. “If I 
have been perhaps a little less independent 
than I ought, it is all her own fault. She 
brought me up to it. And I am more hurt 
than I can tell you, Walter, by this new idea 
of hers. Because I happen to be the—the 
last of the Carraways, it is no reason why I 
should be forced into a—a hateful marriage !” 

“T think you are inclined to be a bit 
melodramatic, my boy, or, at any rate, penny 
novelettish,” murmured Mr. French, stroking 
his moustache. “ After all, need the marriage 
be hateful ? ” 

“T don’t wish 
Augustus, sulkily. 

“Well, why not simply refuse to oblige 
your aunt?” 

“T don’t wish to be a pauper.” 

“ But do you really think it would come to 
that?” 

“ All I can say is that I am the only one 
of my aunt’s relatives whom she has not dis- 
owned for disobedience. They, however, 
could afford to disobey her. I cannot.” 

“Without offence, I suppose I may 


to be married,” said 
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remark that there is a chance of the three 
ladies refusing your offer ?” 

“If they do so, she will doubtless select 
others,” sighed Augustus, and sank into a 
dismal silence. 

His friend lit and finished a cigarette 
before he spoke. 

“And may I ask you, Carraway,” he 
said, slowly, “what you wish me to do in 
the matter ?” 

“I wish you to help me, Walter,” said 
the other, rousing himself. ‘“ You know the 
ladies — better, probably, than I do—and I 
wish you to act as a sort of—er—inter- 
mediary, as it were.” 

“Great Czesar’s ghost ! ” 

“ Now, Walter, please don’t——’ 

“T say,” cried French, jumping up, “ let’s 
have some fresh air and talk it over. I’m 
feeling a trifle foggy.” 

“T don’t feel very well myself,” said the 
last of the Carraways, rising also. “I think 
it must be the savoury.” 

“Your heart is always in the right place,” 
murmured his friend, checking a laugh. 
“Come down to the Embankment and have 
a blow.” 

“What did you say about my heart, 
Walter ?” 

“Oh, nothing. But I’ve made up my 
mind that I’ll see you either engaged or a 
bachelor with your aunt’s consent before the 
month is up.” 

Mr. Carraway gaped at his friend and 
gasped his astonishment, but the latter re- 
fused to say more just then, and presently 
they left the club together. 


? 


“ Augustus,” said Miss Carraway, at lunch 
three weeks later, “may I inquire if you 
have definitely chosen your future wife ?” 

Her nephew’s hand shook so that a morsel 
of cold tongue fell from his fork upon his 
trousers, thence upon the floor. He stooped 
to recover it, and crashed his head against 
the ledge of the table. 

“N-not yet, Aunt Christina,” he replied, 
at last, with tears in his eyes. 

“You have surely had plenty of oppor- 
tunities,” she said, sternly. ‘ Did you recover 
that portion of tongue ? ” 

“Not yet,” returned her nephew, making 
another and more cautious search. Miss 
Carraway had very strict notions of tidiness. 

He slowly rose from his stooping position 
and laid the scrap on the edge of his plate. 

“That was too large a piece to eat at 
once,” remarked his aunt, severely. “I hope 
none of it stuck to the carpet, Augustus.” 
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“MAKING ANOTHER AND MORE CAUTIOUS SEARCH.” 


“No ; it stuck to the sole of my boot.” 

Miss Carraway snorted, but refrained from 
pursuing the subject. 

“Remember that only a week is left,” 
she said, warningly. “I fail to see why you 
cannot make up your mind. Have you no 
preference ?” 


He shook his head. “ Neither have the 


ladies,” he said, somewhat vaguely and 
mournfully. “ But,” he continued, with an 
effort, “I—I expect to have a definite 


reply by the twenty-second.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? ~From whom?” 

“IT cannot say yet. But I shall be able to 
tell you on the morning of the twenty 
second. I beg you to let the matter rest till 
then.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Carraway, although 
she felt desperately curious. “Is your friend 
Mr. French of any assistance ?” she inquired, 
a moment later. 

“He is doing his best for me, but, of 
course, you are not supposed to know that.” 

“Of course not. Young people must 
have their secrets !” 

Miss Carraway smiled, but somehow her 
nephew did not feel comforted, and, quite 
absent-mindedly, he ate the piece of tongue 
he had trod on. 

“Remember once more,” said she, when 
they rose from the table after what had 


seemed to Augustus a feast of misery, 
“remember that you are the last of the 
Carraways.” 


On the twenty-first of the month Messrs. 
Carraway and French dined together in the 
Cronies’ Club, and among other disagreeable 
thoughts the former was tormented by the 
knowledge of the fact that his annual sub- 
scription would be due in less than six 
weeks. Would he be able to meet it? And, 
if so, would he be in a position to enjoy the 
advantages entailed ? 

“Cheer up, my boy,” said French, as they 
sat down to dinner. “ You'll be feeling a bit 
more settled to-morrow.” He put an accent 
on the word “ settled.” 

“ But won’t you tell me—er—which it is?” 
said Augustus. 

“No, no! You will hear in the morning. 
You left the proposing to me, you know, 
saying you didn’t care a fig which I chose 
for you.” 

“But I—I hoped they would all have 
refused, and that would have given me a little 
extra time, at least.” 

Mr. French stroked his moustache. “Your 
modesty is creditable, you dog! But after 
the way you have fluttered round the girls for 
the last four weeks it was surely———” 

“D’you think I did—er—rather well?” 
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stammered Augustus, smiling, in spite of 
himself. Unless you are very aged or 
Oriental, the epithet “dog” carries a curiously 
subtle flattery. 

“ Now, now, I can’t tell you any more. I 
repeat that you will know all in the morning, 
so you had better be up in time for the 
postnfan.” 

* Will—will she write ?” 

“Your fish is getting cold. One would 
almost think you wanted to get married 
now.” 

Augustus blushed as he turned to his fillet 
of sole. It had suddenly struck him that, 
while the Cronies’ Club was much to him, 
his existence at his aunt’s abode was none of 
the most delightful. 

“‘ It—it isn’t Miss Diana, is it?” he asked, 
when the waiter had removed his plate. 

“ My dear boy, waste no more questions, 
for I cannot answer them. I swear I have 
done my best for you, and feel confident that 
you will be grateful to me to-morrow. Con- 
sidering the kind of woman your aunt is—I 
have studied her recently-—I flatter myself 
that I have done rather skilfully.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“You will understand to-morrow.” 

And not another word could Mr. Carraway 
get on the subject preying upon his mind. 
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observed Miss Carraway, as he took his 
seat. 

He picked them up and examined them 
outwardly—all from ladies ! 

Ha! He understood now what French 
had done.. The three letters were the result 
—/two refusals and one acceptance! As it 
should be! 

Feeling his aunt’s eyes upon him, he 
selected one missive and, with a trembling 
blade, slit the envelope. 

The letter contained in it was brief yet 
courteous, and in it Miss Diana Sergeant 
accepted Mr. Augustus Carraway. 

Paling and flushing he laid it by his plate, 
for he could not tell his aunt just then, and 
proceeded to the second letter. 

A moment later he fell back 
chair, exclaiming, “Good heavens ! 
terrible |” 

“What is it, Augustus?” eagerly asked 
Miss Carraway. 

But he made no response, and tore open 
the third envelope. 

A glance at the sheet of notepaper, and he 
dropped it with a groan on his lips and a 
sickly look on his countenance. 

“What has happened, Augustus? Tell 
me at once!” almost screamed the old lady. 

“Oh, Hades!” he muttered, wildly. 


in his 
This is 





“**wHAT IS IT, AUGUSTUS?’ EAGEKLY ASKED MISS CARRAWAY.” 


He went home earlier than usual, but 
hardly slept throughout the night. Early in 
the morning, however, he dozed off, with the 
result that he was late for breakfast. 

“There are three letters for you, Augustus,” 


“ What ? ” 

“Oh, Hades!” he roared. 

“ Augustus!” she cried, with an awful 
look. ‘“ How dare you, in my presence ?” 

“Look at the mess you’ve got me into 


1” 
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he shouted, flinging the letters across the 
table. 

Miss Carraway adjusted her spectacles with 
much dignity and proceeded to peruse the 
letters. 

The first brought a softer expression to 
her face, the second removed it, and the 
third—— - 

She realized that the three young women 
of her own selection had simultaneously 
accepted her nephew. 


An hour later Miss Carraway called her 
wretched relative to her presence. 

“You must leave London for a time,” she 
began, abruptly. “No! do not speak, for I 
will not listen. I say, you must leave 
London for a time, and leave the poor girls 
tome. I do not know whether you are a 
villain or a fool—more of the latter, I suspect 
—but you are the last of the Carraways, 
and——” 

“Oh, conf——” 

“T repeat, you are the last of the Carra- 
ways, and, stupid old woman that I am, I 
must protect you. Your allowance will be 
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continued on condition that you do not enter 
a club till you are fifty. You will not be 
asked again to marry. It seems time that 
the Carraways became extinct. Now, go and 
get your things packed. I am going to call 
on Miss Castle to begin with.” 

“ But, Aunt Christina, it wasn’t 
I never proposed to——” 

“That will do.” 

“They must have misunderstood Walter 
French——” 

“ Another clubman! Do not mention him 
to me! Pray leave me. Send me your 
address, and I will let you know when I feel 
that I can shake hands with you again.” 

On his way to the station Augustus called 
upon his friend, but did not find him in. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. French was then enter- 
taining three ladies to lunch at the Trocadero, 
and the party was a merry one. 

“T wish old Carraway were here,” remarked 
French, laughing. ‘“ How grateful he must 
be to us all for saving him from marriage ! 
I don’t think his aunt will try to force him 
again for a while to come. Good old 


» 


Carraway ! 


my fault. 
. 
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London’s Largest Landlords. 


THEIR ESTATES SHOWN 


AT A GLANCE. 


By ARTHUR T. DOLLING. 


SK the average resident and 
ratepayer in the largest city in 
the world, “Who owns Lon- 
don?” He will probably be able 
to mention two or three great 
landlords, perhaps the Duke 
of Westminster, the Duke of Portland, and 
Lord Cadogan, but you will find that he 
possesses only a very vague and general 
notion as to where their estates are situated, 
or, at least, concerning their precise delimita- 
tions. ‘The Crown also owns a lot, but, 
there, I daresay you will find all the figures 
in Whitaker, or in Debrett, or in the 
Return of Owners of Land.” When you 
hazard a doubt as to the Duke of Portland 
owning any London property at all, he points 
you out triumphantly Portland Place and 
Portland Road, and—well, there you are! 
And, of course, Lord Portman owns Portman 
Square—the thing is obvious. 

On such slight foundation as this, then, the 
average Londoner, anxious to increase his 
knowledge of the ownership of his city, begins 
what promises to be an easy investigaticn. 
He turns to all the available works of 
reference ; he examines the indices of Par- 
liamentary Blue - books and papers; he 
searches the catalogues of the British 
Museum; he seeks diligently for maps of 
the various estates. All in vain! 

Strange as it may seem 
in this twentieth century, 
when statistics on every 
conceivable subject, from 
the mountains and rivers of 
the moon to the bacilli in a 
square inch of Shoreditch, 
are as open to all our sights 
as the lines in a man’s hand, 
there is no reliable or 
official information avail- 
able on the subject of the 
ownershipof London. Even 
the authorities at Westmin- 
ster and Spring Gardens 
themselves do not know ; it 
is useless to inquire of the 
parish authorities ; they are 
as ignorant as the rest. 
Attempts have been made 
in the past to compel the 
owners of land to make 


a return, but the attempts 
Vol. xxix.—80. 
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THE WESTMINSTER ESTATE MARKED IN BLACK UPON A MAP OF LONDON, 


have failed. So that the only method 
of arriving at an estimate of the magni- 
tude of each property, and ascertaining its 
boundaries, is to follow by-paths, to make 
local inquiries, to collate old maps. Fer you 
must not hope to receive any assistance what- 
ever from the owners themselves or their 
agents and surveyors; with them the old 
feudal principle of secrecy is maintained to 
the letter. It is irritating, but perhaps we 
may after all be able to dispense with their 
co-operation. 

Let us, then, begin with the Duke of West- 
minster’s property and its precise boundaries, 
not because this estate is the oldest—that dis- 
tinction belongs to the Bedford property—but 
because it is the largest. It was acquired by 
the marriage in 1676 of Sir Thomas Grosvenor 
with Mary Davies, the only child of Alexander 
Davies, of Ebury Manor. Now, Ebury 
Manor, leaving out of consideration the public 
parks, was, roughly speaking, just what the 
Grosvenor estate is to-day. Nobody, not even 
the holders of such estates, had any thought 
in those days of the immense value land on 
the outskirts of London would eventually 
attain. It was then open country ; indeed, 
only a century ago snipe were shot in the 
neighbourhood of Belgrave Square. Any old 


map will show you the boundary of the old 
Grosvenor estate, which to-day is situate in 
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four hundred acres on the 
map, a very handsome slice 


indeed out of the Metro- 
polis, two-thirds the area of 
the City of London proper. 

The Cadogan estate in 
Chelsea, originally the manor 
Y and embracing some four 
hundred acres, is to-day by 
no means so large, being 
only about half the size of 
the Westminster property. 
It is situate in a district 
bearing many reminders of 
its owners in the names of 
streets and squares, such as 
Hans Place, Cadogan 
Square, Pont Street, and 
Sloane Street. The estate 
came into the family through 
General Cadogan, an officer 
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the parishes of St. George, Hanover Square, 
and St. John, Westminster. As the reader 
will perceive from the map, to-day it is cut up 
into two portions. The northern portion is 
bounded by Oxford Street, the western by 
Park Lane. On the east the line passes 


close to South Molton Street, down 
Davies Street, traverses a portion of 
Berkeley Square, takes in both sides of 


Mount Street, and so back to Park Lane. 
The southern section starts at St. George’s 
Hospital, passes down the centre of Grosvenor 
Place to Buckingham Palace Road, thence 
down Vauxhall Bridge 


of the Horse Guards in 
Queen Anne’s time. He 
had married the daughter and heiress of Sir 
Hans Sloane, who had previously (in 1712) 
acquired the manor of Chelsea from the 
Cheyne family. 

From the Cadogan we pass to the 
estate of Viscount Portman, which covers 
two hundred and seventy acres. It lies, 
as we may see, north of Oxford Street, 
between Edgware Road and High Street, 
Marylebone, its’ northern limits being even 
beyond the Regent’s Canal. It takes in 
Portman, Manchester, Bryanston, and Mon- 
tagu Squares, Baker Street, and Lisson Grove. 





Road to the Thames, and 
eastward to the Grosvenor 
Canal. On the west it 
reaches nearly to Sloane 
Square, and so on north- 
wards almost to Knights- 
bridge Road. In addition 
to these two parcels of land, 
covering altogether nearly 
three hundred and _ forty 
acres, there is another—the 
tidy little Millbank estate, 
near the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, an oblong patch be- 
tween Horseferry Road and 
the Tate Gallery. Here was 
formerly Peterborough 
House, the town seat of the 
Mordaunts, Earls of Peter- 
borough, it eventually pass- 
ing to the Grosvenors. 
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Altogether we have nearly 
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On this site was, in the 
sixteenth century, a farm 
which the Lord Prior of 
the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem granted for fifty ’ 
years to John Blennerhas- A 
set and his wife. 
death, in 1532, Chief Jus- \ 
tice Portman acquired the 
reversion of their house 
and finally the fee-simple 
of the farm from Queen 
Mary. The Portman line 
died out and the Seymours f\\ u Wo & 
inherited the property, \\ 
which later passed into the 
possession of a Berkeley, 
whose mother had been a 
niece of the last Portman. 
This history accounts for 
many of the names of the 
streets. Orchard Street 
comes from Orchard Port- 
man in Somersetshire, Bryanston is the name 
of a village in Dorsetshire, seats of the family. 
East of the Portman estate is Lord 
Howard de Walden’s vast property, popularly 
known as the Portland estate. Its southern 
boundary is Oxford Street, between Maryle- 
bone Lane and Wells Street, taking in 
Wigmore Street, running north to Regent’s 
Park, excluding the top of Portland Place, 
and east as far as Cleveland Street. But 
this is not all. There is Portland Town, a 
fine estate to the north of Regent’s Park, 
between Wellington Road and Primrose Hill, 
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and northward to St. John’s Wood Terrace, 
and another parcel to the west of Lord’s 
Cricket Ground, which Lord Howard de 
Walden recently acquired for the sum of 
sixty-four thousand pounds. Altogether we 
have here about two hundred and ninety 
acres in the possession of a young man of 
five-and-twenty, who inherited it from the 
daughter of the fourth Duke of Portland. 
The estate’s history is full of vicissitudes of 
ownership. Two hundred years ago the 
manor of Tyburn, or Marylebone, was bought 
by John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, for the 

trifle of seventeen thousand 














five hundred pounds. His 
daughter, married to 
Robert Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford, inherited the lands ; 
and their daughter marry- 
ing William Bentinck, 
second Duke of Portland, 
the estate came into the 
Portland family. ‘The wife 
of the first ducal owner was 
an heiress of the Caven- 
dishes of Welbeck, and the 
Harleys came originally 
from Welbeck Castle, and 
all these names and others 
survive to-day in the street 
nomenclature ofthe district. 

The estate of the Eyre 
family adjoins Lord How- 
ard de Walden’s and Lord 
Portman’s on the north, 
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.Tunning as far as Swiss 
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Cottage, and embracing a 
great part of St. John’s 
Wood. The name of the 
Eyre Arms enshrines the 
name of old Squire Eyre, 
the lord of the manor who, 
between 1810 and 1820, 
built up so much of this 
charming and artistic quar- 
ter of London. Lord’s 
Cricket Ground was for- 
merly on the Eyre property, 
but is now a separate free- 
hold, while the Great Cen- 
tral Railway has purchased 
much land in the very heart 
of the estate. 

The lord of the manor 
and owner of Hampstead 
is Sir Spencer Maryon-Wil- 
son, whose seat of Fitzjohns 
we find commemorated in 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue. Claim 
was formerly made by the owner of this vast 
property to Hampstead Heath itself, so that, 
in 1870, it had to be purchased for the unre- 
stricted use of the public by the old Board 
of Works. But all the contiguous part of 
this great and growing district is in the 
hands of this fortunate baronet, and has to 
pay tribute to him as ground landlord. 

Coming back southward, we strike into 
the northern portion of the domain of Lord 
Southampton, in the neighbourhood of 
Chalk Farm, and so on to Camden Town 
and Kentish Town, the property of the Pratt 
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THE CAMDEN ESTATE. 


family, amounting to two hundred acres. 
This was formerly possessed by Nicholas 
Jeffreys, whose daughter married in the 
middle of the eighteenth century Charles 
Pratt, Earl of Camden. Close by is Somers 
Town, the estate of Lord Somers. A great 
deal of these estates has been cut into by the 
railways, who have acquired lands which they 
have afterwards parted with to private 
owners. 

The district adjoining Euston Road in 
the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square marks 
another portion of the Southampton property. 
This was formerly the manor 
of Tottenham, held by the 
Fitzroys descended from the 
Duke of Grafton. Thus we 
get Grafton Street and Fitz- 
roy Square, while Euston 
Road and Euston Square 
are derived from the Earl 
of Euston, eldest son of 
the Duke of Grafton. 

A far more valuable and 
important estate, so far as 
London and Londoners are 
concerned, than any of these 
last-mentioned is that 
owned by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, as head of the Russell 
family. It was formerly 
only one hundred and 
twenty acres, but there have 
been recent important pur- 
chases from the Crown, of 
which Parliament and the 
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Bedford, of “‘ Convent Gar- 
den, lying in the parish of 
St. Martin’s-in-the- Field, 
with seven acres called 
| Longacre, of the yearly 
value of six pounds six 
shillings and eightpence.” 
Later on Charles II. in 
1671, granted William Earl 
E , of Bedford the right to the 
market which had then 
begun to flourish here. 
The Bloomsbury estate 
formerly belonged to the 
manor of Blemund, de- 
scended to the fourth Earl 
of Southampton, and at the 
<3 latter’s death in 1668 fell 
into the hands of his 
son-in-law, William Lord 
Russell. 
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public seem to have been kept in ignorance. 
The Bedford property comprises three distinct 
parcels of land. The first is in St. Pancras 
parish, north of Euston Station, east of 
Hampstead Road, and south of Crowndale 
Road, and including Harrington Square, 
Ampthill Square, and Oakley Square. 

The second portion is that upon which 
the British Museum and Russell Square 
stand, stretching as far north as Ends- 
leigh Gardens to below New Oxford Street 
on the south — between Tottenham Court 
Road and Southampton Row. 

The third division, al- 


The present Bedford 
Place stands on the site 
of the old manor house of the Blemunds. 
It may be worth mentioning in connection 
with Covent Garden Market that his income 
from this source is twenty - five thousand 
pounds a year. “On market mornings,” we 
are told, “ carts with vegetable produce have 
been seen standing in line as far distant from 
Covent Garden as Trafalgar Square. Now, 
the owners of every one of these carts, even if 
it be obliged to stand half a mile from the 
market, pays toll to the Duke of Bedford, 
who makes ten thousand pounds a year out 
of it, the money being paid daily into the 





though the smallest, is not 
the least important, as it in- 
cludes Covent Garden and 
neighbourhood, including 
Southampton Street and 
the offices of THE STRAND 
MaGazZINneE. As will be seen, 
there are a great many 
theatres also on the Duke 
of Bedford’s estate, in each 
of which he stipulates for 
the reservation of a special 
ducal box. The Russells 
are the oldest landowners 
in the country. When the 
religious houses were dis- 
solved the garden of the 
Abbey at Westminster and 
the adjacent Jands became : 
the property of the Crown. 
In May, 1552, a patent was 
granted to John Duke of 
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Duke’s bankers’ hands. In fact, the more 
the streets of London are incommoded 
by these produce carts the greater his 
Grace’s gains.” 

East of the Bedford property is that owned 
by Lord Northampton, situated in the parish 
of St. James, Clerkenwell, and St. Mary, 
Islington — roughly speaking, about two 
hundred acres, exclusive of the manor of 
Canonbury, which came into the Compton 
family by the marriage of the heiress of Sir 
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of The Hendre. This property lies in Ber- 
mondsey, in Southwark, in Camberwell and 
Newington, and includes the Old Kent Road. 
Rotherhithe is in the possession of the heirs 
of the late Sir W. Gomme. 

The last illustration of this 


kind that 


we give shows the extent and vicinity of 
the estate vested in the Bishop of London, 
which approximates in area the estate of Lord 
Southampton, although far less in extent than 
that of Lord Amherst. 
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John Spenser, who died in 1609, with an 
ancestor of Lord Northampton. Eastward 
several hundred acres are in possession of 
Lord Amherst, who is the landowner of 
Hackney. ‘The Tyssens, a Dutch family, 
settled at Hackney, and purchased the 
manor two centuries ago. Afterwards the 
property passed to the Kentish family of 
Daniel, who assumed the surname and arms 
of Tyssen, with the additional name of 
Amherst. De Beauvoir Town, to the north 
of Hoxton, is part of the Amherst estate. 

To the south of the Thames a great land- 
owner is Lord Llangattock, otherwise Rolls, 


On the whole, then, we see the nine 
leading London landlords—the nine chief 
estate owners of the Metropolis, apart 
from the Crown and the City companies— 
hold between them not less than five square 
miles of territory, as shown on the diagram 
on this page. The vast and ever-increas- 
ing value of land in London makes the posses- 
sion of so much property in the hands of a 
small group of peers an event, in our days, 
of extraordinary significance. It must be 
remembered that sites for building, in certain 
of the more populous districts, have realized 
as much as fifty pounds per square foot ! 
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Li N one of the steep streets of 
Q pers the old town of Bristol, just 
ba & A where the footway is raised to 
aiee \¢ Sey a considerable height above 
es ONES, the road over some ancient 
3 vaults which are among the 
many remains of bygone ecclesiastical and 
monastic buildings, there is an old house, 
neither very large nor very imposing, at the 
door of which, not long ago, a thin, elderly 
lady, well but somewhat primly dressed, 
knocked and rang one summer afternoon. 

The door was opened, not by a maid, but 
by a very pretty young woman, evidently not 
yet in her twenties, who, smiling broadly and 
holding out her face to be kissed, cried, to 
the amazement of the visitor :— 

“T know who you are, who you must be! 
You’re Miss Beech, Rothley’s rich aunt!” 

The visitor started and drew a long breath 
of astonishment, as well she might. But, 
startling as this greeting was, the unconven- 
tional hostess was so young, so pretty, so 
simple, and so evidently delighted to see her, 
that Miss Beech forgot to be offended, and 
replied to the unconventional welcome by 
entering the narrow hall and bestowing a kiss 
upon the fresh and youthful face before her. 

“ Well, my dear, and you, I suppose, are 
my nephew’s wife? I hope you are happy. 
You look as if you deserved to be!” 

And Miss Beech, who was by this time 
in the little dining-room, put on her pince- 
nez and surveyed her new niece more 
critically. 

“T can’t understand it!” she murmured 
at last, when the laughing lady had stood 
straight before her, like a schoolgirl to 
be examined, exhibiting a very tall, well- 
developed figure in a white cambric frock, 
and a face almost baby-like in expression and 
outlines, the chief beauty of which lay in its 
brilliant colouring, set off by shining fair hair. 
“Rothley never said you were so young, 
child. You can’t be twenty.” 

“No, I’m not. I was nineteen last month, 
just two months after we were married.” 

Miss Beech stared at her. 
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“Two months! I thought he’d been 
married two years !” 
“Oh, no. W hy, I’ve only known him 


since Christmas!’ 


Miss Beech began to look puzzled, then 
grave. 

“Where is he?” she asked, suddenly, 
while her youthful hostess was offering her a 
chair, and explaining that she always used 
the dining-room in the afternoon, as the sun 
poured straight into the drawing-room, which 
was on the floor above. 

“Oh, he’s at work in the next room.” 

Miss Beech looked surprised again. 

“At work! What sort of work? Have 
you reformed him? He never used to do 
any.” 

The young wife looked even more amazed 
than her visitor. 

“ Never used to do any! He is changed, 
then. Now he’s at work, write—write— 
writing all day long. He earns quite a lot 
of money.” 

Miss Beech began to relax a little of her 
sternness. 

“Well,” she said, “that is good news 
indeed. I always thought Rothley had some 
talent for literature. But he was so lazy, 
and so much readier to coax money out of 
his friends than to try to earn it for himself, 
that I never thought he would settle seriously 
to that or to anything else.” 

The young wife drew herself up with an 
air of pride. 

“T don’t suppose there’s any author in 
England who works harder,” she said. 
“And though he’s always grumbling and 
saying it’s a poor profession, really I don’t 
think he has much to complain of. He 
allows me five pounds a week for house- 
keeping expenses, and he gives me a good 
allowance for myself.” 

“ And hadn’t you any money of your own, 
if I may ask such a question?” said Miss 
Beech. 

“ Not a sixpence ; I was only a governess,” 
replied the bride, with a modest blush and 
smile. “It was quite a great match for me 
when I married your nephew ; though,” and 
her childlike face clouded a little, “I nearly 
broke the heart of another man who had 
been fond of me for four years.” 

“Four years! Why, you must have been 
in the nursery !” said Miss Beech. 

“Not quite. When George Merridew 
and I first knew each other I was just home 
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from school, it’s true, but he was twenty and 
going to South America on business for his 
father. Now he’s come back to find me 
married. I can’t help feeling sorry for him ; 
but I’ve always had such an admiration for 
intellect that I couldn’t resist the temptation 
of accepting a real author when he asked 
me.” 

Over the somewhat stern features of the 
elder lady there had gradually come a softer 
look as she watched and listened to this 
young creature, so charming in her evident 
simplicity. 

“What has he written?” she asked. “I’ve 
never heard of his books. And, by-the-bye, 
my dear, what is your name—your Christian 
name ?” 

“My name? Oh, Susie. As for Rothley’s 
works, he doesn’t sign them with his own 
name yet. But I can show you some of his 
stories.” She ran to a glazed bookcase in 
the corner, and, taking out an armful of 
magazines, pointed out half-a-dozen stories 
and articles, most of them unsigned. 

Miss Beech was as much interested as she 
was. 

“T can’t tell you how thankful I am, my 
dear Susie,” said she, “that he has turned 
out so well. At one time I was very anxious 
about him, for he ran through his own 
money and then appeared to be—well, I 
won't say any more. Let me see him. I’m 
longing to congratulate him.” 

Over Susie’s bright face there came a 
slight shadow. 

“IT don’t suppose he will see you now,” 
she said, in a lower voice. “When once 
he’s shut himself up in his study he’s there 
for the day, and he doesn’t allow me to go 
and disturb him on any pretence whatever.” 

Miss Beech smiled with much amusement. 

“Let me call him,” she said, and going 
into the hall she herself knocked at the door 
of the little back room and called out, 
“ Rothley, it’s I—it's your Aunt Eleanor who 
wants to see you.” 

But there was no answer whatever—no 
sound. Miss Beech tried again, with a 
certain acerbity in her tone. Susie looked at 
her with a sort of despairing triumph. 

“I told you how it would be,” she said. 
“No matter how important the matter may 
be, he never comes. From nine o'clock in 
the morning, when he goes in there, till six 
o'clock in the evening, when he comes out, 
he simply pretends to be deaf and dumb. 
He says it’s the only way he can do any 
work at all—to give himself up to it as if the 
outer world didn’t exist.” 
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“ But it’s nonsense to put on those airs! 
Dickens and Thackeray didn’t do it!” bawled 
Miss Beech, angrily, shaking and rattling the 
door, which was, of course, locked. 

“It’s very tiresome,” agreed Susie in an 
undertone, perplexed between her wish not 
to offend either her husband on the one 
hand or his aunt on the other. “ But it’s 
the same always. After all,” she went on, 
coaxingly, “every author has his own ways of 
going to work, and each one’s ways must be 
respected, mustn’t they ?” 

But Miss Beech, who had been stooping, 
with her ear near the keyhole, suddenly 
straightened herself and spoke with an air 
of decision. 

‘“* He isn’t there at all,” she said. 

But Susie smiled with an air of superior 
knowledge. 

“Oh, yes, he is indeed,” she said. “In 
another hour you'll see him come out. It’s 
five now, and he always comes out punctually 
at six.” 

But Miss Beech was not to be persuaded. 

“T tell you,” she repeated, “that he is not 
in there at all. It is quite impossible for a 
person to keep so still for a whole quarter of 
an hour as not to be heard making the least 
movement. He’s gone out without your 
knowing, and he’s locked the door and taken 
the key with him.” 

Susie was just as persistent as she, however. 

“He never goes out during the daytime,” 
she said. “And look, I can see the key in 
the lock.” 

Miss Beech made no answer, but when 
Susie rose from her stooping position she saw 
that the elder lady was looking very stern. 
Susie grew frightened, and the tears came to 
her eyes. 

“ Well, I feel rather guilty at having done 
so much to disorganize your household,” 
said Miss Beech, with great dryness. “ You 
are very methodical, admirably so, indeed. 
I feel that I must have quite put you out. I 
ought to have sent you word that I was 
coming. Give my love to Rothley, and tell 
him I am delighted to hear he’s getting on so 
well. Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand, stiffly. 
back in despair. 

“Oh, no; surely you'll wait and see him!” 
she cried. “And go over the house! I 
should never forgive myself, and Rothley 
would never forgive me, if I let you go like 
that !” 

The rich aunt, however, was not to be 
mollified. With some excuse that the friends 
she was staying with were waiting for her, 


Susie drew 
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and that she had promised to be back by six, 
she left the house at once, to the infinite 
distress of the poor young wife, who felt 
strongly inclined to revolt against the tyranny 
of the literary genius of which she had been 
hitherto so proud. 

And she had said not one word about 
calling again. She had not even left her 
address. And poor Susie retreated into her 
little dining-room and began to cry. 

But not for long. 

The seeds of suspicion, 
Beech’s incredu- 
lity, had already 
taken root in her 
mind, and she 
asked herself 
whether her hus- 
band might not 
have found means 
to deceive her after 
all, and whether 
she had not been 
mistaken as to the 
key being in the 
study door. 

Rothley was by 
no means a model 
husband so far as 
the disposal of his 
time went; he 
rarely spent the 
evening at home, 
but, under the plea 
of the relaxation 
necessary after the 
strain of 
steady writ- 
ing all day 


sown by Miss 





long, he 
used, more. 
often than Y 


not, to go to « 
his club, or 34 
to spend the 
hours be- 
tweendinner 

and bedtime 

with a bachelor friend, whose whisky Susie 
considered “accountable for the headache 
from which Rothley sometimes suffered in 
the morning. Was this devotion to work 
less steady than he represented? Did he 
occasionally escape from the house for a few 
hours’ recreation during the daytime ? 

Down she went on her knees again on the 
mat, peeping innocently enough into the 
keyhole, when all her doubts were set at rest 
in a prompt and surprising manner by the 

Vol. xxix.—81. 





‘“HER HUSBAND STOOD BEFORE HER.’ 
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sharp turning of the key in the lock and by 
the opening of the door. 

She had not had time to regain her feet 
when her husband stood before her. She 
scrambled up, while he, uttering an exclama- 
tion of amazement, stared at her and then 
frowned. 

“What on earth were you doing?” he 
asked, irritably. 

By this time standing, half laughing, hall 
angry, in the little dining-room, Susie drew a 
long breath and answered hurriedly :— 

““Why didn’? 
you come out 
when your aunt 
called yout 
She was very an- 
gry, said such airs 
were ridiculous, 
and went away 
offended. She 
even declared that 
you weren’t in your 
room at all.” 

Over the pale 
face of Rothley 
Beech there had 
come such a look 
of terror and dis- 
may that Susie was 
frightened in her 
turn. He was a 
thin, pale, even 
sickly-looking 
young man of 
about eight-and- 
twenty; and the 
dress in which he 
chose to work, a 
very old, frayed 
suit worn over a 
loose jersey and 
without either col- 
lar or tie, com- 
bined with the 
ink-stains on 
his face and 
fingers to give 
him a most woebegone appearance. 

“M-m-my aunt!” stammered he, staring 
at his wife as if he doubted whether he had 
heard aright. 

Susie grew impatient. 

“Oh, you must have heard her. You 
must have known. Genius or no genius, I 
don’t believe you can have wrapped yourself 
up so much in your work that you couldn't 
hear us bawling and thumping till we were 
tired !” 
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Rothley did not answer. He stared round 
him as if too much perturbed to speak, and 
finally threw himself into an arm-chair and 
beckoned to her to come to him. 

“ Now,” said he, “ tell me what you mean. 
Do you mean that my Aunt Eleanor came, 
and that she went away offended ?” 

“Ves, yes. Surely you must know. Why 
didn’t you answer? JVere you in the study 
all the time ?” 

“Of course I was. 
see me come out ?” 

“ Ye-es.” 

“What did she say ?” 

“Do you mean to tell me you didn’t Aear 
what she said ?” 

Rothley hesitated. 

“To tell you the truth,” he admitted, 
suddenly, “I always put cotton-wool in my 
ears as soon as I get to work, so that the 
noises in the street shall not distract my 
attention. How could I do so much, how 
could I earn so much, if I didn’t take every 
possible means to keep my nose to the grind- 
stone ?” 

“Oh,” said Susie, faintly. “I wish I’d 
known! I wish I could have told your aunt 
that. As it was, she—she was almost 
unkind !” 

Rothley got up, anxious and annoyed. 

“She'll come again, I suppose,” said he ; 
“where is she staying ?” 

*“She didn’t say, except that she was with 
friends.” 

“She used to stay at a boarding-house at 


Didn’t you yourself 


Clifton. I'll go there to-night and try to find 
her. It’s important, by Jove!” He walked 


towards the door, then turned to say: “I 
think, Susie, you might have had the tact to 
keep her here till I came out!” 

Susie said nothing. She was confused, 
perplexed, inclined to be incredulous. It 
was odd, she thought, that she had: heard 
nothing about the cotton-wool before. As, 
however, she was the most amiable and the 
least quarrelsome of women, she tried to be 
satisfied with this explanation, hurried the 
preparations for dinner, and was most careful 
to brush his hat and his coat and to make 
him look as smart as possible when he started 
for Clifton. 

He came back, however, very late, with 
black looks. No trace of Miss Beech had 
he been able to discover anywhere, though 
he had made inquiries wherever he had 
known her to stay or to be a customer. And 
poor Susie was made to feel that she was in 
disgrace. 

Miss Beech did not come again, and at 
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the end of a week the young couple were 
forced reluctantly to come to the conclusion 
that the rich aunt was offended beyond recall. 

“ After all,” said Rothley, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, “‘ we’re no worse off than we 
were before. Some time ago she declared 
she would have nothing more to do with me, 
and I can get on without her help, as I’ve 
been doing.” 

Susie felt bound to applaud this show of 
spirit, but she was sorry, too. Not that she 
shared Rothley’s somewhat greedy longings 
for his aunt’s property, but she had no near 
relations, and she had been delighted to 
welcome one of her husband’s. 

Ten days after the visit of Miss Beech 
Susie was surprised and rather confused by 
the announcement of another visitor, and 
going up into the drawing-room, into which 
he had been shown, she found herself in the 
presence of her old lover. 

George Merridew was a handsome, manly 
young fellow, and, although she had been 
too young when he went away for him to tell 
her the exact state of his feelings towards 
her, she had had for him so much genuine 
liking that there is no doubt he would have 
been successful as a suitor if Rothley Beech 
had not stepped in during his absence and, 
armed with the superior prestige of being a 
“real live author,” had not carried off the 
simple girl after a very brief courtship. 

This was the first time she had seen 
George since her marriage and his return, 
and the meeting could scarcely fail to be an 
awkward one on both sides. 

“ T am so sorry you can’t see my husband,” 
said Susie, during one of the numerous pauses 
which her guest’s nervousness brought about. 
“He’s always shut up in his study from nine 
to six, and during all those hours he is 
simply deaf and dumb.” 

She had scarcely got to the end of this 
speech when she found George Merridew’s 
eyes fixed upon her in a very peculiar 
manner. 

“Is he kind to you?” he asked, sud- 
denly, with a hoarse gruffness which startled 
her. 

“ Oh—oh, yes! Of course! He 

“And you're fond of him? You're— 
you’re glad you married him?” continued 
Merridew, pouring out the words rapidly, as 
if the flood-gates were open at last. 

Tactless as the questions seemed to be, 
Susie saw that there was some anxiety—per- 
fectly honest, perfectly legitimate—under the 
overpowering nervousness which had posses- 
sion of her visitor. Without putting on any 
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airs of surprise or annoyance, therefore, she 
answered, growing rather pale, however, as 
she did so :— 

“Yes ; of course I’m fond of him. And 
I’m glad he’s fond of me, though I wish I 
could do more to help him in his work.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Merridew got up suddenly from his chair. 

“ Will you ask him to see me?” he said. 

The question was such an astonishing one, 
so strangely put, too, that Susie rose and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, said :— 

“Ts it very important that you should see 
him now?” 

The young man turned to her, bent his 
head, and spoke very low : 

“Tt’s very im- 
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taking up one-fourth of the poor little town 
garden. 

Susie called Rothley softly by name, but 
there was no answer. She could see nothing 
ofhim. There was a Japanese screen placed 
in the middle of the room which cut off half 


her view. But he was not seated at the 
writing-table, which was just below the 
window. 


Susie quickly made up her mind what to 
do. ‘The window was open. She pushed up 
the lower sash as far as it would go and 
scrambled in, making a great clatter with the 
Venetian blind, and expecting every moment 
to see Rothley’s face, angry at this interrup- 
tion, appear from the other side of the 

screen. 





portant indeed. I 
must see him—I 
must!” 

She pointed to 
a seat, tried to 
speak, and left the 
room, with a ter- 
rible feeling at her 
heart that this 
good fellow had 
some strong rea- 
son for his strange 
errand. 

Remembering 
her experience on 
the occasion of 
Miss Beech’s visit, 
she did not waste 
time in knocking 
at the study door. 
Going on tiptoe 
out of the house 
at the back, she 
got the wooden 
steps, placedthem 
against the wall 
outside, and, 
mounting them, 
peeped between 
the laths of the 
Venetian blind 
into the room. 

This, the only 
window of the 
study, was small 
and high up in 
the wall to avoid 
the view of 
kitchen and scul- 
lery, which’ were 














She had had to 
be so resolute, so 
bold, to screw 
herself up so 
much for this 
desperate act, 
that she scarcely 
felt any shock of 
surprise on dis- 
covering that 
Rothley was not 
in the room at all. 

The door was 
locked and the 
key was in it, but 
there was no sign 
of her husband. 

Susie stood in 
the middle of the 
room, pale and 
trembling, full of 
vague fears and 
suspicions, for 
some moments. 
Then, making up 
her mind, she un- 
locked the door, 
ran upstairs to the 
drawing-room, 
and told George 
Merridew, with as 
easy a manner as 
she could, that 
her husband was 
out. 

o There was an 
expression of so 
much sympathy 
and goodwill in 
his kind grey eyes 








built out behind 
the house, 


“ SHE PEEPED BETWEEN THE LATHS OF THE VENETIAN BLIND INTO 
THE ROOM.” 


that Susie, already 
much excited by 
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the strange discovery she had just made, could 
scarcely keep back a strange impulse to burst 
into tears as she shook hands with him. 

He hurried away without another word, 
and then the young wife, still at a white heat 
of excitement, went back to the study, and 
seating herself in the corner, on the window 
side, farthest from the fireplace and door, 
waited for the return of Rothley. 

She had sat in the low chair in the corner 
for about half an hour when she heard the 
dining-room clock strike six, and her heart 
began to beat very fast, for she knew that 
the moment was approaching when she would 
have to meet her husband face to face. 

Rothley was as punctual as clockwork. 

She strained her ears for the first sound of 
his footsteps on the gravel outside, expecting 
to hear an exclamation when he should dis- 
cover by the presence of the steps that some- 
one had been before him. 

Suddenly her attention was distracted by a 
little noise behind the screen, and a moment 
later she heard Rothley, with a sound like the 
shutting of a cupboard, sit in the chair by the 
writing-table and unlock a drawer. 

Then he wrote quietly for some few 
moments, rose quickly after re-locking the 
drawer, pushed back the screen on the side 
nearest to the fireplace, and, turning the key 
in the lock of the door, went out without 
having seen her, re-locking the door and 
taking away the key according to his in- 
variable custom. 

Susie sprang up, her heart beating wildly, 
and went round the screen to find out by 
what means he had entered the room. 

There was nothing in the corner between 
the window and the fireplace but a few old 
boxes and one of the mats which were placed 
about the floor instead of carpet. 

She picked up this mat and looked care- 
fully on the floor. One of the boards had a 
loop of string round the end, and raising it 
by this means Susie found that she could 
lift it easily, and that it was hinged, making a 
sort of trap-door about two feet long and not 
much more than a foot wide. 

Below this she saw at once that a large 
hole had been roughly hewn and hacked out 
of the masonry, which, as she knew, formed 
the roof of the disused vaults upon which the 
row of houses, of which their own was one, 
was built. 

Peering down into the musty-smelling 
blackness Susie discerned the topmost rungs 
of a ladder, and squeezing herself not with- 
out difficulty through the aperture, the lid of 
which she dared not shut, she descended 
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slowly and with much trepidation till, after 
the twelfth rung, she found her foot on a 
cold stone floor. 

Then, by the light which came down 
through the narrow trap-door above her, she 
looked round and saw a wide expanse of 
dark cellar, grim pillars, faintly gleaming in 
the darkness like ghostly statues, supporting 
a vaulted roof from which strange grey 
fingers pointed weirdly down at her. 

The floor was slimy to the tread ; the 
place smelt of mildew and of damp; and 
when one of the pointing fingers brushed her 
head as she passed under it, and bent like a 
finger of flesh, Susie uttered a moan of terror 
and shrank back, fearful to go forward, until 
she realized that the pointing fingers were 
only bunches of ancient fungus, that hung 
pendent from the vaulted roof. 

A few barrels, broken for the most part 
and encircled with rusty hoops of iron, 
showed that the vaults had been put to use 
within the memory of man. But it was 
evident that these were relics only, and that 
they had nothing to do with the attraction 
those grimy depths had for her husband. 

But when she had got used to the arrange- 
ment of the pillars and to the dim light, she 
espied in a corner of the vault another 
ladder, and, running to it and looking up, 
saw that the vaulting had been hacked away 
at this point also, and that the ladder led 
straight up to the hole thus made, just 
as in the case of that by which she had 
descended. 

The poor young wife felt sick with dread 
as she clutched the ladder, and, creeping 
softly up, listened before trying to push open 
the board which, as in the case of the other 
entrance, covered the hole made in the 
vaulting. 

She could hear faint sounds of voices, those 
of a woman and of young children, but not 
plainly enough for the speakers to be very 
near. Pressing her hand against the board 
above her she raised it easily at one end, and, 
satisfied that the action had attracted no 
attention from anyone above, she grew bolder, 
pushed the board right back, and peered into 
the room to which the ladder led. 

It was a wretched little room in a house of 
the poorest class, with a cheap paper—dark 
and dirty with age—on the walls, no carpet 
upon the floor, an old deal table, rickety with 
long service, under the window, and a broken- 
down sofa. 

On this sofa was a neat little pile of bed- 
clothes, consisting of a brown “charity” 
blanket, a hard pillow, a couple of sheets of 
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the coarsest texture, and a coverlet which 
appeared to have been once a kitchen table- 
cloth of red and white cotton. 

This sofa, together with an old and dilapi- 
dated iron washstand, stood behind a screen 
which had been cheaply and ingeniously con- 
trived out of part of an old clothes-horse 
and a number of newspapers neatly pasted 
together. 

The rest of the furniture was on a level 
with these specimens : one wooden kitchen 
chair, one cane-bottomed, one of wicker, two, 
rough deal boxes for seats, wardrobe, or 
table. This was all. 

Susie gazed around her with dumb amaze- 
ment. 

What strange errand brought 
here ? 

She glanced at the table and saw that both 
that and one of the deal boxes were piled 
high with addressed envelopes. This, 
evidently, was the means of livelihood of 
some poor wretch who occupied the room. 
A second look, however, startled Susie and 
kept her rooted to the spot. 

The envelopes were addressed 
husband’s handwriting. 

Did he, in the goodness of his heart, help 
some unhappy man to earn a scanty liveli- 
hood by doing part of his work for him ? 

But this idea Susie, simple as she was, had 
to dismiss almost as soon as it occurred to 


Rothley 


in her 





SHE PUSHED THE BOARD RIGHT BACK AND PEERED INTO THE ROOM.” 


her. A more sinister notion seized her as 
again she heard the voice of a woman scold- 
ing her children, and she asked herself 
whether Rothley was faithless to her. Full 
of this new idea, and trembling with excite- 
ment, she unlocked and opened the door of 
the room, and found herself face to face with 
a woman indeed, but surely not a rival. 

Thin, haggard, plain of feature and heavy 
of aspect, down at heel, slatternly and of the 
most poverty-stricken and unprepossessing 
aspect, the woman, who stared at her and 
dropped a curtsy, at once ceased her 
scolding tone and became not only civil but 
obsequious. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am. I didn’t 
hear you come in. Did Mr. Greening let 
you in himself, ma’am ?” 

Susie scarcely knew what to answer. She 
had put on her hat to protect her head from 
the sun as she got in at the study window, 
therefore she looked as if she might have 
come in by the door like an ordinary 
caller. 

As she stood a moment hesitating, glancing 
in silent anxiety from the slatternly woman to 
the crying child clinging to her skirt, and to 
the small boy with a very dirty face in her 
arms, there came a change over the attitude 
and manner of the woman. 

From obsequious she grew suspicious, 
sullen. 
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“What were you doing there, locked in 
with Mr. Greening ?” she asked, with sudden 
shrillness. ‘I don’t allow visitors here, only 
those that come in the ordinary way of 
business to give him work.” 

“ What work ?” asked Susie, with trembling 
lips. 

She guessed who Mr. Greening would 
prove to be. 

“Why, writing and—and such-like, what 
he does,” answered the woman, sullenly. 

With strong constraint upon herself Susie 
asked, “ And are you—are you Mrs. Green- 
ing ?” 

She knew that she scarcely hid the relief 
she felt when the woman said, sulkily, “ No ; 
my name’s Prebble. But,” she added, with 
a touch of a sort of aggressiveness, as she 
detected the look on the, lady’s face, “I 
don’t know that I mayn’t be Mrs. Greening 
by-and-by. And who, may I ask, are you?” 
As Susie hesitated to answer, the woman’s 
tone grew still more insolent, and, pushing 
by Susie, she said, “For that matter, I'll 
have it out of Mr. Greening himself.” 

Seizing the moment when Mrs. Prebble 
put her head into the room out of which 
Susie had just come, the latter fled down the 
narrow passage to the open front door, and 
with infinite relief found herself in the street. 

But such a street! Poverty, dirt, neglect, 
had left their traces upon each house, each 
foot of roadway. Every house was let out in 
tenements, and out of every other window— 
all open, as if gasping for a breeze on the hot 
summer evening—there leaned a man in shirt- 
sleeves, an untidy woman, or a couple of 
noisy children. Susie, with her brain in a 
state of utter confusion and perplexity, went 
quickly down the narrow, stuffy street, through 
a court at the end, and into one of the broader, 
better-kept streets which she knew. 

She felt so sick with excitement and 
indefinite terrors that, when she got in sight 
of her own house and saw a man watching 
the front door from the other side of the way, 
she at once made up her mind that he was a 
detective, and that he was on the look-out for 
an opportunity of meeting her husband. 

The guess was a shrewd one. Susie, 
childish as in many respects she was, had 
sharp eyes, and her new discoveries, her fears 
and her adventures, had prepared her for the 
worst. She rang the bell, after one shudder- 
ing, apprehensive glance at the man on the 
watch, and was not in the least surprised 
when, turning, she saw that he had crossed 
over the road. 

The door being by this time opened by 


the trim little maid, Susie slipped in quietly 
and shut it in the man’s face. 

She had no time to ask where her husband 
was, for at that moment Rothley came out 
of the dining-room, with a very white and 
haggard face. Susie, with new energy, 
pushed him back into the room, and said, 
quickly :-— 

“ There is a man asking for you. What 
does he want?” 

Rothley evidently knew of this, for he did 
not look surprised. 

“ How should I know what he wants?” 
he said, sullenly. “What is more to the 
purpose is this: where have you been?” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“You know, I think. Rothley, I’ve found 
out why you are so deaf when I knock at 
the study door. It’s because you're not 
there.” 

“Where am I, then?” said he, looking at 
her askance. 

“You go out through a trap-door in the 
floor, and through the vaults——” 

She had got to this word when they were 
both startled by a loud knock at the front 
door. Rothley made for the door of the 
room. But Susie put herself in his way. 

“No,” said she, stubbornly, seizing him 
by the arm with considerable strength of 
muscle. “You shall not go till you have 
given me an explanation. Why are you 
Rothley Beech in one house and Greening 
in another ?” 

“* How can I stop to tell you now? Let 
me go, I say. You are bound to help me 
out of my difficulties. Do you forget that 
you're my wife ?” 

Susie hurled herself upon him and looked 
straight into his eyes. 

“Am 1 your wife? Am I really your 
wife ?” she asked, in a hissing whisper. 

To her consternation Rothley grew livid. 
But he answered :— 

“To the best of my belief, you are.” 

She relaxed her grip with a strange sinking 
at the heart. He was out of the room in an 
instant. And as for the moment her senses 
seemed to reel under the blow of his strange 
answer, Susie was suddenly brought to herself 
by the entrance of the maid, who, with a face 
full of alarm, said in a low voice that the man 
had come again. 

Susie pulled herself together, bowed her 
head, and then, with almost as much com- 
posure as if she had had no hideous fears at 
her heart, followed the maid into the hall and 
found herself face to face with the man from 
across the road. 
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“T beg your pardon, ma’am, but I must 
see Mr. Beech,” said he. 

“You can’t see him now, for he’s not in,” 
said she, quietly. 

But he knew by her face that she was not 
quite so innocent as she wished to appear. 

“He was here a moment ago,” said he, 
quickly. Then, as her pale face showed that 
she was in the secret of her husband’s dis- 
appearance, he added: “I saw him at the 
window, behind the curtain.” He paused 
for a moment, and then said: “ The fact is, 
ma’am, I’m sorry 
to have to tell you 
that I have a 
warrant.” 

‘“Warrant! 
What — has _ he 
done ?” 

The man hesi- 
tated. 

“ Td rather not 
say, ma’am. Per- 
suade him to 
see me, if you 
can.” 

Susie knew 
that by this time 
Rothley was out 
of reach, so she 
was bold. 

“ He’s not here 
at all,” she said, 
emphatically. 
“So you had 
better tell me at 
once why you 
want him.” 

The man hesi- 
tated yet a mo- 
ment, then he 
said :— 

“ Well, ma’am, 
if you must 
know, it’s—it’s for desertion of his wife and 
child.” 

Prepared as she was for some unpleasant 
surprise, Susie was taken aback by this state- 
ment. But she bore it well. Something in 
Rothley’s face and voice when, a few moments 
previously, she had challenged him as to her 
own position, made her believe that he had 
not told her the truth. So she said, modestly 
but bravely :— 

“This is a shock to me, of course, but I 
think it’s a mistake. If you wish to look for 
him you can do so.” 

The man saluted and left the hall, and 
Susie, with a fast-beating heart, heard him go 





“I'M SORRY TO TELL YOU THAT I HAVE A WARRANT.” 


from room to room examining, searching. 
Rothley had been artful enough to anticipate 
this visit, and had therefore left the study 
unlocked, to. avoid exciting special attention 
to that apartment. The consequence was 
that the detective soon satisfied himself that 
his bird had flown and left the house, where 
poor Susie, alone in her perplexity and 
desolation, could find nothing better to do 
than to have a good cry. 

She was utterly bewildered by her dis- 
coveries of the day, and unable either to under- 
stand the mean- 
ing of what she 
had found out or 
to realize what 
was going to hap- 
pen to her. 

Was she Roth- 
ley’s wife? Had 
he made a way of 
escape for himself 
by takingasecond 
name? And, if 
so, did he believe 
that he could 
trust her to keep 
his secret ? 

The answer to 
one of these ques- 
tions, if not two, 
came by the mid- 
day post, when 
she received this 
note. It was 
dated “ Bristol,” 
and ran thus :— 

My DARLING 
WIFE, — I know I 
can trust you not to 
give me away. I 
suppose you know 
where I am. As 
soon as I can I will 
find out a way for us 
both to escape. Until then, lie low, as I am going 
to do. Burn this without fail. — Your devoted 
husband, ROTHLEY. 


But Susie, though she had loved her 
husband as a good wife should when she 
looked upon him as an honest man, and 
though she had even kept his secret faith- 
fully when she knew him to be nothing of 
the kind, was far too much shocked by the 
discoveries she had made concerning his 
underhand ways to entertain for him the 
same affection as before. 

She would keep his secret ; she would not 
betray his way of escape, but she was quite 
resolved that she would have nothing more 
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to do with him unless, as was very unlikely, 
he could give her a satisfactory explanation 
of his strange conduct, and convince her that 
he had acted fairly by her. This, in the face 
of the detective’s visit, did not seem 
probable. 

Nearly a week passed, and still she heard 
nothing of Rothley. More than once she 
felt tempted to make her way again to the 
house where “ Mr. Greening ” had lived, but 
she did not like to do this, as she now 
doubted the identity of that person with 
Rothley on the one hand, and was unwilling 
to encounter Rothley again on the other. 

And while she thus lived in a state of 
miserable doubt and _ uncertainty, Miss 
Eleanor Beech called again upon her. 

Susie challenged her at once, by asking 
whether she had heard of the warrant. Miss 
Beech admitted that she had, and said also 
that she had received a letter from her 
nephew, dated from London, informing her 
that the woman who claimed to be his wife, 
having had a husband living at the time she 
went through the ceremony of marriage with 
him, had no claim upon him whatever. 

“He didn’t tell me that,” said Susie, 
doubtfully. 

“* My dear,” said Miss Beech, “ whether he 
told you so or not, you can take nothing 
Rothley says without corroboration. I have 
long since learnt that. Now he appears to 
have deserted you, as he deserted this other 
woman. What are you going to do?” 

Susie drew herself up. 

“T’m only waiting to hear from Rothley 
or to see him to tell him that I will have 
nothing more to do with him,” she said, with 
decision. 

“ But what if he is really your husband, 


as he says ?” 
“That will make no difference,” said 
Susie, who, together with her childlike 


straightforwardness and simplicity, had some 
common sense and a strong sense of honour 
and honesty. “He has not been frank with 
me, and I cannot love and honour a man I 
can’t trust.” 

But the loyal creature would not confess 
to Miss Beech the mysterious deceit which 
Rothley had practised upon her, feeling that 
she ought to give him a chance of explaining 
himself before she did so. 

Miss Beech, though she thought Susie’s 
conduct inexplicable, was touched by the 
simple creature’s bravery and straightforward- 
ness. She told her she should herself remain 
at Clifton until Rothley reappeared or wrote 
again, and in the meantime she insisted on 
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taking the forlorn young woman under her 
protection, in making Susie her companion - 
in her drives and walks, and in the charitable 
errands with which the elder lady filled up 
her leisure. 

Susie asked for nothing better. ' Day after 
day she accompanied Miss Beech, who grew 
rapidly fond of her, in her drives and walks, 
until at last one day they entered that very 
back street to a house in which Rothley’s 
secret passage led. 

Susie was seized with a presentiment that 
she could not account for, a presentiment that 
it was to the very house she knew that they 
were going. She stopped short and touched 
Miss Beech’s arm. 

“Who are you going to see here?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

“A poor man who is in rapid consump 
tion,” answered the elder lady, *‘ and who has 
a wife and two delicate children to support 
by such light work as he can do. Why?” 

For she was surprised at the sudden pallor 
which overspread her companion’s pretty 
face. 

“What is his name ?” asked Susie, quickly, 
as Miss Beech, after looking at the number, 
stopped before the very house to which Susie 
herself had made her way through the vaults. 

“ Greening,” replied Miss Beech. “ Well, 
aren’t you coming in with me?” 

Susie had shrunk back a step and shook 
her head. 

“No. It’s warm and stuffy in those little 
houses. I’ll—I’ll wait for you,” stammered she. 

And Miss Beech went alone up the steps 
and knocked at the shabby door. It was 
opened by the very woman, pale, haggard, 
but not so slatternly as before, whom Susie 
had previously seen. 

Miss Beech asked for Mr. Greening, and 
was told in reply that he was “ very sadly, 
very sadly indeed, but working as hard as he 
always does, ma’am.” 

Down the dark and narrow passage they 
went, anda knock at the door of the little 
back room was answered by a voice which 
made Miss Beech start. 

“Come in!” 

The door was opened by the woman, and 
Miss Beech, entering quickly, found herself 
opposite a deal table, at which, bending down 
and writing industriously, addressing envelope 
after envelope in frantic haste, was a pitiful 
figure, pale, thin, stooping, in a shabby coat 
without a collar. 

Miss Beech stared at him without a word 
till the door was shut, and the pale man 
stared at her. 
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Then she spoke. 

“ And pray, Rothley, what are you doing 
here ?” 

He saw at once that the game was up. 

“ Well,” said he, rising slowly and playing 
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Rothley turned pale. He saw that pro- 


tests were of no avail against this determined 
stand. 

“How did you find me out?” he asked, 
impudently. 








“AND PRAY, ROTHLEY, WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE?” 


with his pen, while he stared defiantly at his 
aunt, “I’m directing envelopes. One must 
do something, you know.” 

Miss Beech nodded, with a strange smile 
on her face. . 


“T see.” She looked at him closely, and 
then round the room. “So this is the 
writing —the authorship, your poor wife 
thinks so much of?” 

“Where’s the harm? If I can make 


enough money by directing envelopes to 
keep her——” 

Miss Beech, who was a matter-of-fact per- 
son, brought down her fist sharply upon the 
table. “Bosh!” said she. “ Your directing 
envelopes, your ‘light employment,’ is only of 
a sham, a blind. You are a begging-letter 
impostor, neither more nor less, and it is for 
the purposes of your imposture that you have 
taken the name of Greening, and I dare saya 


dozen other names too.” 
Vol. xxix.—82 


“ By a letter you wrote to a friend of 
mine, who, good creature that she is, knowing 
that I was at Clifton, begged me to hunt out 
this unhappy and most deserving case and 
to do what I could for him. And so I mean 
to!” went on Miss Beech, with fire. “ And 
in the first place I’m going to take steps to 
free your pretty young wife from such an 
encumbrance.” 

“You can’t,” said Rothley, with sudden 
spirit. 

“T think I can, though. There’s a warrant 
out for you, as you have left your real wife 
chargeable to Chelsea parish.” 

“She’s not my wife,” grumbled Rothley, 
looking rather less easy. 

“We've only your word for that, and we 
don’t think that is worth much,” retorted his 
aunt. “I’m going up to see her myself.” 

At that Rothley drew a long breath. 

“Let me see Susie,” said he. 
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“If you so much as try to see her I’ll have 
you locked up,” replie1 his aunt, promptly. 
“So you know now just what our relative 
positions are. Who is the woman who let 
me in? Another wife?” 

“No,” said Rothley, sullenly. 

“ An accomplice, then, I’m pretty sure.” 

Rothley made no answer, but looked 
sullenly down. 

“Some of your letters profess to be written 
by your wife. They are in a woman’s hand. 
Written by this woman and dictated by you, 
I have no doubt.” 

Rothley grew nervous. 

“Don’t talk so loudly,” said he. “She 
doesn’t know much, and I don’t want her to 
know any more. Just look out into the 
passage, will you, aunt, to see whether she’s 
listening ?” 

Miss Beech, surprised by this coolness, 
obeyed. She opened the door and looked 
out, peering into the dark corners. When 
she drew her head in again, having seen no 
one, Rothley had disappeared. 

The window was shut; the chimney was 
narrow. Miss Beech, pale and trembling, 
went out of the room and out of the house. 

As she and Susie met their eyes betrayed 
certain knowledge which presently brought 
them to mutual confession. 

Miss Beech took Susie straight back to 
the house where she herself was staying, and 
never again, except in the company of her 
kind protectress, did Susie return to the 
house by the vaults. 

Rothley disappeared from sight, and there 
was strong reason for believing that he had 
transferred himself and his misplaced abilities 
to the other side of the Atlantic. His aunt, 
justly indignant at his treatment of the two 
women he had so basely deceived, found out 
the unhappy wife he had first married, and 
learned that he had deserted her because she 
had refused to help him in his begging-letter 
impostures. 

There being no truth whatever in Rothley’s 
statement that this first wife was a married 
woman before he went through the ceremony 
of marriage with her, Miss Beech aided 
Susie to sue for a decree of nullity of 
marriage. 

Her title of Mrs. Beech, however, Susie 
declined to give up, though her protectress, 
Miss Beech, tried to persuade her that she 
had no right to it. Susie was entirely 
irrational on one side of her nature, and she 
insisted that, as she had believed herself to 
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be really married, she had a perfect right to 
keep the name to which she had become 
accustomed. 

The matter, however, does not threaten to 
become a permanent source of disagreement 
between the ladies, for, to judge by the 
constant visits of George Merridew and the 
confidences he has to pour into Miss Beech’s 
ear, there seems a prospect that in the future 
Susie may have to undergo another change 
of surname. 

No matter how strongly her pride may 
urge her to keep a haughty bearing to 
Merridew, Susie cannot but remember that, 
having found out that Rothley was a 
scoundrel, Merridew at once came to the 
help of his old love with as much boldness 
as delicacy, and that the ‘deceit practised 
upon a guileless and amiable girl found no 
weak points in his great love. 

Miss Beech discovered, by strict investiga- 
tion, that the too ingenious Roth'ey had 
been plying the trade of begging-letter writer 
with great success for eighteen months. 
Clever enough to realize that he must be 
prepared for investigation into his case, he 
had established himself at Mrs. Prebble’s, 
from which address he industriously wrote 
appeals to the charitable under a variety of 
names. 

Having fallen in love with pretty Susie, 
and being aware of the existence of the old 
vaults which lay under the houses and ex- 
tended from the respectable street to the 
shabby one, Rothley, who knew that he 
dared not run the risk of going openly from 
the one house to the other, had devised the 
ingenious plan of utilizing the underground 
communication between the two, and had 
boldly set up housekeeping with his pretty 
bride within a stone’s throw of the wretched 
room which Mrs. Prebble believed to be h's 
only home. ¥ 

How long he could have hoped to keep up 
the double deception nobody could tell ; but, 
having provided himself with ample means of 
escape in case of discovery, it is probable 
that he had troubled himself very little about 
that. 

Whether he prospered in the new country 
to which he fled his aunt never exactly knew. 
But the description given of a swindler, who 
was sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment in the United States soon after, tallied 
sufficiently with that of Rothley for her to 
believe that he had met with the punishment 
his misdeeds well deserved. 














Some Recent Remarkable 


inventive genius is ever 
with us, and many and weird 
are the products of his brain. 
Let us proceed to give a few 
brief particulars of some recent 
remarkable inventions which 
worthy of . being 





well 
accorded a due meed of praise. 

It seems quite natural now- 
adays to turn to the land of 
the Stars and Stripes for some- 


are 


thing new. The Pnuemoslito 
is a very ingenious machine, 
in the nature of an auto ice- 
boat, which an American man 
—Mr. J. Bruce Macduff, of 
Brooklyn—has_ recently _per- 
fected for the purpose of 
making rapid journeys, and 
breaking speed records, over 
the ice and snow of the vast, 
illimitable fields of the frozen 
North. 

The nature of the machinery 
of this new invention can be 
seen by a glance at the 
accompanying illustrations. 

The motor, a_ little three- 


two and 


quarter horse - power machine, is worked 
by gasoline, and when the machinery is 
connected a couple of turns of the crank 
sets the motor going, which drives the screw 
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e THE PNUEMOSLITO ON WHEELS. 





THE SCREW WHICH DRIVES THE 
PNUEMOSLITO. 


Inventions. 


shown in the first photograph and which is 
just perceptible in the other two, where it is 
rapidly revolving. ‘This screw acts upon the 
air in exactly the same way that a steamer’s 
screw acts upon the water. The propeller 
clutch is put in contact, and in less than sixty 
seconds the vehicle moves 
away, gaining rapidly in speed, 
and eventually rushes along at 
a breezy pace, until checked 
by pressure of the ice-brake, 
a particularly necessary _ pre- 
caution when it is desirous 
of turning a corner in 
safety. 

The best speed attained is 
twenty miles an hour, on a 
long, free course, and it wants 
but a simple mathematical 
calculation to figure out the 
proportionate results with a 
motor of fifty horse-power. 
It would be quite possible 
to use such a powerful 
engine, although it would 
necessitate the use of twin 
propellers of six feet diameter. 

Its inventor claims many things for it. 
Thousands of miles of frozen rivers, lakes, 
and seas—an almost boundless territory, 
unknown to any form of transit—could be 
travelled by the Pnuemoslito. 





THE PNUEMOSLITO AS A SLEDGE. 
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The Topodict is a 


clever instrument re- 
cently perfected by 
Herr Otto Eichen- 
berger, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and by 
its aid a manipulator 
can fix the exact loca- 
tion of far - distant 
buildings, scenery, or 
even view some event 
happening, and at the 
same time reproduce 
the exact form of the 
same on paper. It is, 
in fact, a visual instru- 
ment for observing 
and tracing panora- 
mas, for determining 
the place of a signal, 
a fire, or anything else 
which the observer 
at the machine is 
desirous of locating. 
Without becoming 
too technical, it may 
be stated that the 
Topodict is a kind of 
pantograph and tele- 
scope combined. The 
spy-glass is placed on 
what is called a pintle 
support, and being balanced perpendicu- 
larly can be inclined in every direction. 
In each of its movements it acts, by means of 
a system of cranks and bent levers, upon an 
arm the extremity of which is so regulated 
that the point is always touching the paper on 
the flat board, and as the eye follows the 
lines of the outspread panorama so the pencil 
accurately traces 
the same. — 
More than 
sixty of these 
apparatus are in 
use in Switzer- 
land, at the 
mountain hotels, 
in private 
grounds, upon 
the public 
squares, the 
scientific labora- 
tories, and the 
fire departments. 
There is also 
one in use on 
the. Eiffel Tower 
in Paris. 
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THE TOPODICT—AN INSTRUMENT BY WHICH ANYONE CAN 
MAKE A PERFECT DRAWING IN PERSPECTIVE. 





THE TELEMETER—AN INSTRUMENT FOR ASCERTAINING THE EXACT 
DISTANCE OF AN ENEMY OR OTHER OBJECT, 
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Another ingenious 
contrivance for long- 
distance sighting is a 
new Telemeter which 
Lieutenant L. Vittoris 
Saporetti, of the Sixth 
Battalion Alpine 
Chasseurs, has _ re- 
cently invented. By 
its aid it is possible 
to accurately measure 
the distance of fixed 
objects as well as of 
those moving away 
from, or towards, the 
observer. The sight- 
ing lens is an astonish- 
ingly powerful one 
and the entire instru- 
ment is simple and 
portable. By means 
of a delicate swinging 
needle it is possible 
to record on an in- 
dicator attached to the 
little machine theexact 
distance measured. 

A soldier can easily 
carry the ‘Telemeter 
slung over his shoul- 
der, and the proper 
range for firing when 
on a battlefield could be found in three 
seconds after the command to sight was 
given. The Italian Government has adopted 
this valuable invention, and intend using it 
largely in the army for field practice and 
during army manceuvres. 

A submarine signal telephone for use 
under water has been perfected by an 
American in- 
ventor connected 
with the Sub- 
marine Signal 
Company of 
Boston, U.S.A. 
By its aid the 
dangers of navi- 
gating a ship in 
or nedr danger- 
ous spots may be 
obviated. The 
invention is one 
which has been 
considered so 
valuable. that it 
has been put into 
operation by the 
United States 














SOME RECENT REMARKABLE INVENTIONS. 





** TELEPHONE-EARS” WHICH WARN A SHIP OF SUBMARINE DANGERS. 


Government. The system consists of a code 
of bell signals worked in conjunction with 
bells installed at stations where hitherto it was 
necessary to have bell buoys or lighthouses. 

These bells at the station can be heard 
distinctly by the captain or pilot on board 
ship. Each station having a certain signal, 
the name of the place is told ; furthermore, 
the pilot can tell to a small fraction of a point 
in what direction the station is located. In 
foggy weather particularly, such a contrivance 
is of inestimable value. 

The submarine bell is hung over the side 
of the lightship, supported by chains, so as to 
be from twelve to twenty feet below the keel ; 
or, in the case of lighthouses, the bell is 
supported under water by a buoy, and is 
connected with the shore by an electric cable 
which operates the mechanism. By a proper 
apparatus any number of strokes may be 
given by which any particular bell may com- 
municate to the observer its nuniber, and 
hence its location. 

The transmitter for collecting the sound 
is placed inside of the ship. No holes are 
made in the side of the ship, and only such 
braces as are needed to support the trans- 
mitter cases are required. These are fastened 
directly to the sides of the ship. 

The observer on board the ship ascertains 
the direction of the signal bell by an apparatus 
stationed in the whéel-house, at which he 
listens with an ordinary telephonic ear-piece. 
Switches operated at that point enable him 
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to compare the 
sound received on 
one side of the 
ship with the sound 
received on the 
other, and by ob- 
serving the differ- 
ence in intensity 
the directionof the 
bell is found. On 
whicheVer side the 
sound appears to 
be loudest there 
the submarine bell 
is located. A more 
careful description 
of the method of 
obtaining the exact 
direction cannot 
be given without 
elaborate dia- 
grams. It is suf- 
ficient to say that, 
by swinging the 
ship a little, and 
comparing one side of the ship with the other 
until both sides seem to hear the submarine 
bell with the same 
intensity, the exact 
location of the 
submarine bell 
may be obtained. 
The sound vibra- 
tion passing 
through the water 
is commufiteated 
to the side of the 
ship’s hull, and 
then in turn to the 
liquid or water in 
the transmitter 
case. 

Inserted in the 
top of the receiver 
is an electric trans- 
mitter, from which 
wires are runto the 
pilot-house of the 
ship. The wiresare 
connected with a 
battery and the 
primary coil of an 
induction coil in 
the usual way ; the 
telephone receives 
the second coil. 


It is obvious ~ | 
44S 

that when a ‘Los, See 
> d ° l o- Se THE SUBMERGED SIGNAL BELL CON: 
sound impulse 1s NECTED WITH THE TELEPHONE. 
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given to the liquid in the receiver it will be 
transmitted electrically to the telephone 
receiver in the pilot-house, as the sound 
travels through the water in every direction 
from its source. 

At night upon the telephone box may be 
seen, when the switch is turned on the port 
side, a small electric green light; on the 
starboard side a red light, allowing the pilot 
thereby to readily determine in what direction 
the danger-signal is located, and by holding 
the ’phone to his ear locate, as already stated, 
the exact point of the compass from which 
the sound proceeds. 

Another most important use of this inven- 
tion will be in time of war to ascertain the 
approach of a submarine boat, a use which is 
quite feasible, so sensitive is the receiving 
apparatus. 

There came to port in Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., recently, the strangest craft 
Yankee eyes had ever looked upon. It was 
a small, egg-shaped lifeboat, and from a hole 
in its curved top four men stepped upon New 
England soil after having spent nearly six 
months on stormy seas in travelling from 
Aalesund, Norway, to the American port. 
The young captain, M. Ole Brude, who has 





THE EGG-SHAPED LIFEBOAT IN WHICH FOUR MEN SPENT SIX MONTHS IN SAILING FROM 
NORWAY TO MASSACHUSETTS, 


only just turned twenty-four years of age, is 
the inventor of the vessel, which he has called 
the Uraad, and she was built by him as a 
model of an unsinkable lifeboat. Under 
the auspices of the French Government 
a competition is thrown open to the 
entire world, its object being to secure a life- 
boat that shall minimize the dangers of the 
sea, and be adopted as the standard life- 
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boat by all the great Transatlantic lines of 
the world. 

The successful inventor will receive fifty 
thousand pounds from the French Govern- 
ment for his patent, and it was a desire to win 
this prize that took the young Norwegian 
inventor across the seas in stormy weather in 
his rather uncanny vessel. The illustration 
shows of what peculiar shape is this doughty 
little craft, now being overhauled in Boston 
preparatory to a trip to Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York, U.S.A., and then a 
voyage to France, where her captain will 
submit her to the French authorities in the 
hope of securing the offered reward. 

As she rests upon the water the Uraad 
appears not unlike a small submarine boat, 
with the difference that her back—the section 
remaining above the water—is perfectly ellip- 
soidal in shape, and both the stem and the 
stern are rounded rather than pointed, like 
the small end of an egg. From tip to tip 
the boat measures eighteen feet in length, 
and the widest part of the interior measures, 
from side to side, six feet. 

Apparently the crew of this strange craft, 
when below, are shut away from the world, 
and the question naturally arises, how do 
they get air in sufficient 
quantity to make life pos- 
sible? They depend upon 
the queer-looking mast for 
their supply of oxygen ; this 
is a hollow tube, and the 
air is forced down by means 
of an automatic pump. The 
vessel is built of small steel 
plates from one and a half 
to two and a half feet 
square, riveted and bolted 
solidly together, and ren- 
dered absolutely water - 
tight. From the upper shell, 
and located about five feet 
aft of the upper point of 
the greatest vertical depth, 
rises a small conning-tower 
one foot in height and one 
foot in diameter, contain- 
ing four port-holes, through 
which the steersman is enabled to shape his 
course and obtain a full view of the sea on 
all sides. 

An iron guard-rail encloses the top of the 
upper back, and at the rear of the conning- 
tower and at a similarly located point in the 
bow are two man-holes, two feet in diameter, 
closed from thé inside by swinging steel 
covers, which, when shut, fit with absolutely 
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water tight closeness. These two holes 
furnish the means of ingress and egress to 
the boat. 

The motive-power of the boat, when under 
way, is procured by means of a small lateen 
sail fitted to a twenty-foot steel or wooden 
mast, located just forward of the fore man- 
hole. ‘The sheet of the sail runs through a 
block fastened just aft of the conning-tower 
and can be easily 
tended by the steers- 
man, without neces- 
sitating his climbing 
to the outside of the 
vessel. The steel 
shell of the boat is 
strengthened on the 
inside by ten circular 
steel ribs. 

Extending com- 
pletely around the 
outside of the vessel 
at the water-line 1s a 
wooden fender five 
by five inches, pro- 
tected on the outside 
by an iron guard-strip. 
Two small port-holes 
in the forward nose of 
the structure furnish 
ior the inmates the 
only light save that 
coming in through 
the conning - tower, 
and also give the 
boat the outward as- 
pect of some _ sub- 
marine fish with 
two round green 
eyes. The Uraad weighs two and a half 
tons without ballast. To keep her from 
rolling over in the heavy seas, and to furnish 
better sea poise, between the upper and the 
lower decks she is fitted with four tanks with 
the capacity of forty barrels of water. Two 
of these tanks were used in the voyage across 
for water supply, and two for the storing of 
supplies for the crew, the provisions thus 
serving the double purpose of supplies and 
ballast. 

In the centre of the tiny cabin is a long 
shelf table held in position by two stanchions, 
upon which are secured the compass and the 
apparatus for navigation, and which also 
serves as the table for all other purposes. 
Extending completely round the sides of the 
interior is built a locker about two and a 
half feet high, which answers the purposes of 
both seat and bed for those travelling in the 





THE CAPTAIN-INVENTOR, AND THE CREW OF THE 
THE STRANGEST BOAT EVER BUILT. 
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boat. The top of this locker is supplied with 
cushions filled with deer-hair, which could, in 
case of emergency, be fitted on and used as 
life-preservers. 

In the course of an interesting conversation 
on the practicability of his little vessel, the 
inventor said :— 

“To my knowledge there has never been 
a life-saving boat that has stood a test such 
as I have applied to 
the Uraad. I planned 
and have built her 
with the single pur- 
pose of proving that 
an absolutely safe 
refuge could be pro- 
vided to shipwrecked 
passengers in time of 
danger on the ocean. 
The boat weighs but 
two and a half tons, 
or, at the maximum, 
three tons when fully 
equipped for a long 
voyage. She will 
accommodate with 
ease eleven men on 
each side, or twenty- 
two passengers in all. 
Forty persons could 
be conveyed in her 
with a little crowding. 
She will carry six 
months’ _ provisions 
and water for four, or 
about a month’s sup- 
plies for her minimum 
carrying capacity — 
twenty-two. 

“Such a boat could be easily carried on 
all the passenger liners. In a moment of 
disaster she could be quickly swung over- 
board by means of davits, and every person 
getting aboard her would be almost certain of 
rescue, for in a month’s time such a boat 
would certainly be sighted by passing ocean 
traffic. We carry lanterns aboard, and the 
boat is also supplied with blue lights, which 
are burned in the night whenever a vessel is 
sighted. The interior space is sufficient to 
provide sitting conveniences and provisions 
for passengers so long as they would be likely 
to have to remain there. Contrary to the 
generally-expressed belief that the boat, in 
times of terrific seas, is likely to roll over, I 
assure you there is not the slightest danger 
of such a thing happening. 

“During our experience in coming across 
it was surprising how little rolling we were 
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obliged to undergo. The Uraad floated 
lightly on the top of the heavy seas that 
swept around us. Looking out of the conning- 
tower I have often seen a wave thirty feet 
high sweeping toward us, but instead of 
breaking over the boat, as you might have 
expected, it lifted her high upon its crest. 
“The six miles which can be obtained 
with a favourable wind is all that could be 
expected from a vessel of this kind, built, not 
for the purpose of speed, but for safety. She 
carries also what is termed a water-catcher 
a large, umbrella-shaped apparatus of thick 
water-tight canvas, eight feet in diameter, 
which can be hoisted to the mast-head during 
a rain-storm, and so fresh water can be 
obtained. A rubber tube for conveying the 
rain thus caught runs from the bottom of the 
umbrella to the tanks below the upper deck.” 
The last invention dealt with in this article 
is the Thermophile, one of the most in- 
genious contrivances ever devised. Its 








THE THERMOPHILE—RUGS, CARPETS, AND QUILTS HEATED BY HOT WIRES RUNNING 
THROUGH THEM. 


originator is a Frenchman, M. Camille 
Herrgott, of Belfort, France. By.the aid of 
the Thermophile it is possible to furnish heat 
by means of a fine electric wire of peculiar 
construction, which can be woven into any 
covering, such as rugs, blankets, or cushions, 
and all that is required is a very small electric 
battery. The inventor claims that his mar- 


vellous little heating apparatus will do away 
with the necessity of ever having fires in 
even the coldest of weather. 

The Thermophile is so constructed that it 
can be tucked in the hem of a blanket, run 
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through the seam of a rug, hidden in the 
cushion of a chair, placed under the springs 
of a couch, affixed to a carriage robe, inserted 
in a footstool, arranged in the seat of a 
carriage, placed in the coaches of a train, or 


on the cars of an electrictramway. In short, 
the Thermophile may be brought into use 
wherever heat is required. In any house, 
shop, or factory where an electric current is 
already present for lighting purposes the 
Thermophile can be utilized by means of 
fabrics of wool, silk, cotton, or hemp, and 
the sheeff and elegance of any material 
cannot be marred by the insertion of the 
little heating device, nor would its flexibility 
or any other quality be lessened. 

There is no danger attached to the use of 
this device, for the Thermophile is its own 
circuit-breaker, and consequently a mistake 
in attaching, a defect in any part, or any 
other accident would not do more than stop 
the passage of the current. 

The Thermophile cer- 
tainly opens up a vista of 
delight if its use should be- 
come at all general during 
the wintry weather. Imagine 
going up to your bedroom 
some cold night, when the 
thermometer outside _re- 
gisters below zero and the 
atmosphere inside is not 
much above freezing-point, 
to find a heated blanket or 
quilt all ready to throw 
over you when you turn out 
the light and jump into bed! 

The temperature can be 
so regulated that the 
blanket will not become 
uncomfortable, nor will it 
be burdensome, for the 
Thermophile is a little thing and very light. 
In fact, it is only a thread and a button, the 
latter serving as a circuit-breaker. 

A room in which several of these queer 
little heaters are placed can be warmed very 
quickly. It takes the chill off the air by 
contact with the article in which it is placed, 
creating a veritable thermo-siphon of the 
atmosphere, and it warms the body equally 
by establishing in the air the purest atmo- 
sphere. The Thermophile is itself purified and 
made antiseptic by the passage of a current 
at a temperature sufficient to kill all germs. 























The Story of a Nightingale. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 


HEN the long journey was 
mm over, this nightingale, now a 
three-year-old bird, remained 
| in the Heron Wood, while his 
companions, after a brief rest, 
spread themselves over the 
surrounding country. Others of his family 
arriving from Africa had landed at points 
on this island, for the most part in the 
southern counties. There was no confusion 
or indecision about their movements. ‘Tired 
with their long flight, the birds rested for a 
few days in the most secluded parts of the 
adjacent woodlands, and then made their 
way without hesitation to the district that 
was to be their summer home. It was the 
second week of April when they reached 
these shores, anti in twenty-four hours 
England was the rither for the presence of 
some thousands of nightingales, male birds 
all; the hens were following in their own 
packs, and would arrive some seven days 
later. On reaching the coast they too would 
spread themselves, so carefully and with 
such knowledge that never an adult male 
bird would be left to sing disconsolate. 

This silent invasion is an annual affair, 
and nine-tenths of the people of these islands 
know no more than that one of the finest 
voices of the bird world is to be heard in their 
midst again. Of the long flight from tropical 
Africa, the difficulties and losses of the way, 
the halting of the few in Northern Africa and 
Southern Europe and the sustained energy of 
the rest, they care nothing. 

But our nightingale had realized the hard- 
ships of the road, for this was his third visit 
to these shores, and though he had declared 
to wife and children in times past that he 
would not tempt the chances of the journey 
again, the pilgrim instinct remained unsatis- 
fied until the last mile of road had been 
covered. To be sure he could not have 
hoped to make a home and rear his young in 
the tropical forests. Throughout their long 
miles of foliage there was a perpetual twilight, 
save when the lightning or the storm laid low 
some monarchs of the woodland. Even then 
the younger trees and creepers would rush to 
the light, so hurriedly that you might have 
almost seen them grow, and the twilight 


speedily resumed its sway. Then, too, there 
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were dangers of every sort; for every one 
creature that preys upon birds in England 
there were ten there, and, despite the troubles 
that beset him, the nightingale could not 
withhold his betraying song. It was as 
necessary for him to sing as for the sun to 
shine and the stars to become visible on 
cloudless nights. 

Who shall do justice, then, to his delight 
when he fluttered noiselessly through the 
Heron Wood, from which the primroses had 
not yet died? Perhaps he shivered a little, 
remembering the heat that came to his 
African home with the termination of the 
rainy season in March; perhaps the woodland, 
for all the promise of its green buds, looked 
rather bare and open to prying eyes ; but he 
knew that every morning would find a change 
for the better, and there was no time for 
regrets in this season of high hopes. 

Some few birds were building, and by the 
sounds that came from the fir trees above he 
would have known that the herons had 
hatched out their young, even if the fragments 
of blue shell had not caught his eye as he 
flew past. There were no fewer than three 
dead herons on the floor of the wood—un- 
fledged baby birds that had fallen out of the 
high nest, and the nightingale made up his 
mind that he would build nearer than ever to 
the ground. 

He heard the cuckoo, his African neigh- 
bour, practising his notes with rather low, 
uncertain voice, but he himself remained 
silent. For the present he had no wish to 
do more than find a spot that would serve to 
hold his nest. Having found it he would 
wait until the lady birds came from 
oversea. 

Of all the bushes he wandered past, the 
hawthorn seemed most forward—it was an 
old growth, and the ivy was beginning to 
twine rather insidiously round the dead wood 
below. But there was a hollow place only a 
few inches from the ground that the ivy hid 
from the path, and the hawthorn would shield 
from the light, and some three yards away 
the long branch of a bramble offered a seat 
from which a bird might be visible to those 
in the nest. So the nightingale. went no 
farther afield, and contented himself with 
hunting for worms and insects and noting 
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where the wood was most lavish with her 
store. . 

“The other nightingales are coming,” sang 
the skylark, who from his vantage-ground in 
cloudland could watch the spring procession 
of all migrating birds, and, when he heard 
the news, song came to the waiting bird in an 
irresistible impulse. The notes so long 
imprisoned came flowing out in a full, joyous 
stream of melody. Yes, joyous ; the night- 
ingale could not have been more happy, and 
the poets who feign that his song is full of 
sadness are quite at fault. Of all the choir 
of singing men, only Coleridge seems to 
have guessed the truth. Do you remember 
his lines : 

The merry nightingale 

That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 

With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 

Would be too short for him to utter forth 

His love-chant and disburthen his full soul 

Of all its music ! 
The nightingale was on his mettle. He 
must sing for love’s sake ; had he stayed his 
song, no mate would have come to him. 
All over the country clever bird-catchers, 
knowing that this was the proper moment for 
their activity, were doing their best to trap 
the male birds, and many a score fell victims 
to the hair-net trap baited with a meal-worm. 
So soon as a nightingale had found his mate 
he would not live a fortnight in captivity ; 
but, caught before he had mated, he would 
sing his heart out in a cage, waiting for the 
companion who could never come to him, 
and his melodious grief would add a shill- 
ing or two to his price. But no bird-nesting 
men came to the Heron 
Wood—it was too far re- 
moved from their beat ; and 
before the nightingale had 
been three days in song he 
travelled through the wood 
with a companion. 

I do not know if they 
had met before in Africa 
and she had sought him 
out at the end of some two 
thousand miles of journey- 
ing. Such things are not 
impossible, though they 
may seem strange to us, 
who even now do no 
more than stand upon the 
threshold of the House of 
Knowledge. Suffice it that 
while other hen birds had 
scattered over the country, 
this one stayed on, and 
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her mate sang to her until all the woodland 
thrilled with his song. 

“You're not the only bird that can keep 
awake,” said the cuckoo, rather angrily, for 
the praise given to the little bird rather tired 
him. He had learned to keep late hours in 
Africa, and started an opposition concert as 
soon as the nightingales broke silence after 
nightfall. 

“My song is more distinctive,” he said, 
complacently, in the interval of his two notes. 

I don’t think the nightingales gave much 
heed to him. They were far too busy with 
their own affairs. There was not quite 
enough leafage to hide the site of the nest, 
so the birds contented themselves with hunt- 
ing for tiny dry twigs, which the hen bird set 
in the hollow of the stump as a foundation for 
the nest. By the end of the first week in 
May the woodland carpet had spread so well 
and the hawthorn was so far advanced that 
there was no need to delay operations further, 
and the hen sought for suitable leaves and 
herbs and wove them very delicately into a 
nest, and gave it an inner lining of the finest 
grasses that the meadows grew. It was a 
very fragile nest; you and I could hardly have 
lifted it without spoiling its exquisite symmetry. 
And when the finishing stroke was made, 
the mother bird laid five eggs. These were 
olive-brown in colour, not unlike those of the 
pheasant, and when laid they had a certain 
gloss that disappeared slowly during incu- 
bation. While the hen bird hatched the eggs 
the male night- 
ingale sat on 
the bramble 
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“WHILE THE HEN BIRD HATCHED THE EGGS THE MALE NIGHTINGALE SAT ON 


THE BRAMBLE.” 
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he had noted when he chose the site of the 
nest, and in full view of his mate he sang all 
day long: By daylight his notes were rather 
subdued, and his was but a single voice in 
the woodland choir, but with the evening he 
seemed to gather strength and passion, as 
though he knew that half the world that lived 
in the village beyond was listening. He had 
no rival, save the -woodlark, and even this 
bird seemed to have a certain delicacy in 
singing against his foreign competitor. When 
the warm May nights tempted him to prolong 
his melodies after sunset, he would seek 
cloudland for his strongest notes, and subdue 
his song as he came to earth again, until, 
by the time he was circling above the meadow 
or flitting from tree to tree in the hedge, his 
voice was exquisitely subdued and modulated. 
Sometimes the blackbird would wake when 
the nightingale was singing, and flute a few 
notes as though in imitation, but he loved 
sleep best and would soon return to it. 

When the nightingales left the neighbour- 
hood of their nest they would become suddenly 
careful again, just as though they had forgotten 
how the singing betrayed their home to all 
who sought to find it. “They flew rather low 
down, keeping among the thickest hedges, 
never seeking the open spaces, and uttering a 
sharp, shrill call if they were alarmed. Only 
a practised eye could have noted their flight, 
for, like all birds of the warbler family, they 
had no brilliant colouring to attract the eye. 

The male bird, who was a trifle larger than 
his mate, was scarcely more than six inches 
high and ten inches across when his wings 
were spread. His straight, sharp beak was 
brown, and notched in the upper mandible, 
that there might be no mistake about the 
family he belonged to. He had three toes 
in front and a longer one behind, and the 
general colouring of head and back was an 
unattractive brown with faint olive spots. 
The tail had some suggestion of rufous 
colouring, and his mate’s colour-scheme was 
identical with his own, though less clearly 
defined. The curious colour-quality of their 
feathers was only to. be seen when they 
were on the ground in places chequered by 
sun and shade. Then the feathers glowed 


and shone in fashion that might have 
led many observers to mistake their 
identity. Since larve and caterpillars had 


become plentiful there was little need to 
wander far for food, and the nightingales 
did not have the voracious appetite that 
marked so many birds around them. 
While there was little need to work, 
there was ample time to sing, and before 
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the nestlings came out of the eggs the father 
bird could give hours to his perch in the 
shade, singing without any prolonged pause 
and moving his tail as though to keep time 
to the music. Save when excitement led 
him to force his notes, his was the true 
bel canto singing, and the birds responded to 
it as our fathers responded to Mario and 
Campanini, and we of these later days to 
Jean de Reszke and Caruso. 

Five baby nightingales peopled the nest 
now, and turned up their funny little yellow 
mouths that they might be filled freely and 
often. ‘This was an anxious time ; there was 
less singing and more work. Not only was it 
a difficult task to gather the delicate insects 
that were required in sufficient numbers, but 
it was necessary to keep watch and ward over 
the nest at a time when magpie, jay, carrion 
crow, stoat, weasel, and snake were searching 
hungrily for young birds or eggs. Prudence 
demanded that the baby birds should have 
kept very quiet; but when were babies 
prudent, and how could the parents hush the 
little cries of joy that rewarded them when 
they came noiselessly to the nest bearing the 
welcome food? Happily the nightingales 
had really hidden their nest very well, but 
dozens of more careless birds had left theirs 
exposed to every thieving eye; and while 
many of the wood’s helpless tenants died by 
violence, these suffered no loss, and in due 
season the down became feathers and the 
babies learned to walk, to flutter, and finally 
to fly. The mother bird found it was easy 
and profitable to preach prudence then. 

* It was late June, and with ‘the end of his 
more active worries and anxteties a curious 
change came to the male bird. His love 
and affection seemed to have burned them- 
selves out. He grew fat, just like any 
prosperous tenor upon whom all the world 
waits hat in hand. He amused himself with 
a series of really admirable imitations of his 
chief rivals—the blackbird, thrush, and lark 
—often deceiving the birds themselves, and 
getting them to answer to his call in manner " 
that seemed to be very disconcerting to them 
when their mistake was known. No bird in the 
woodland had a very highly-trained ear, and 
a really clever imitator could deceive any one 
of them. From the surrounding woods male 
nightingales had been decoyed in times past 
by a very clever old poacher who could 
imitate the April response of the hens. 
Happily for our friends, this old man’s poach- 
ing was now being practised in the woods 
that border the Elysian Fields. 

Following the brilliant imitations, perhaps in 
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consequence of them, the nightingale’s own 
song came to an end. The rich flute-like 
notes went first, then the trills and roulades 
became thin and passed, and then there was 
nothing left but a croaking sound that did 
not suggest a nightingale at all. The bird 
snapped, too, as though he were trying to 
imitate the bark of a dog or fox. But if the 
great songster lost his voice he did not lose 
his spirits. 

“The song will come back when I want 
it,” he said, with an impudent wink at his 
mate. “And, for the present, comfort me 
with cherries, for I am sick of love.” So 
saying he directed his flight to the orchard, 
where splendid black-hearts were ripe, and 
in the early hours of the day, when no 
human fared afield, he showed that as a 
robber he was hardly second to the black- 
bird himself. Perhaps if hé and his mate 
had met with no luck in their domestic 
ventures this deterioration would not have 
come at all. A few accidents—the loss of 
wife or little ones, the destruction of the 
nest—might have kept him in saddest song 
or, perhaps, have closed his life altogether. 
But he had not known a serious trouble 
since the hour of his arrival ; he had spent 
a long succession of happy days, and could 
not justify the people 
who would deem his 
every song a threnody. 
And_ though it was 
doubtless wrong to 
imitate his neigh- 
bours, to live so 
well and to turn 
his bill to robbing 
orchards, all 
these things 
made for his hap- 
piness, and this 
happiness was 
his due, if only 
for his great gift 
of song in later 
April and 
throughout May 
and June. It is 
fair to add, too, 
that in the days 
before his young 
were sufficiently 
advanced to 
reach the orchard 
in safety, he 
would bring 
cherries back to 
the nest so soon 
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“A VERY QUIET WATCHER MIGHT HAVE SEEN THE NIGHTINGALE FAMILY 
WORKING TOGETHER,” 









as he had satisfied his own requirements. His 
mate was perfectly happy, for with her, as 
with him, passion was the affair of a season, 
and the season had now passed. Throughout 
July it sufficed to complete the children’s train- 
ing to guide their short, low flights through 
the shadiest part of the woods, and join in the 
greatly daring dashes of early morning to the 
orchard. If her mate’s glorious song had 
gone, she could not help noting with satisfac- 
tion that every song in the wood had suffered 
deterioration. Even the splendid dresses 
that some birds had assumed with April 
were fading now, as though the wearer 
realized that the season demanding the arts 
of fascination had been left behind ; and the 
delicate pink colouring had gone from the 
brier-rose and the bramble. 

“Since you have ceased from singing I 
might as well give my voice a rest,” remarked 
the cuckoo, who thought that he alone knew 
that his two notes had quite worn out. 

“T may not sing so well, but I have 
not tired,” cried the lark, as he sought 
the great fields of air that were his play- 
ground. Yet his was a sad song, for the 
mowing-machine had cut his _ half fledged 
babies to pieces as they chattered fearlessly 
in the nest, and his mate was desolate. 

A very quiet 
watcher might 
have seen the 
nightingale 
family working 
together in the 
late summer 
days. They fed 
on the ground 
then, hopping 
lightly from place 
to place, turning 
the leaves and 
grasses and twigs 
in all places that 
seemed likely to 
harbour a grub, 
and finding some 
special attraction 
in the pond that 
lay in the middle 
of the wood. The 
absence of run- 
ning water had 
always been a 
grievance with 
the parent birds, 
but they agreed 
that, while the 
pond did not 
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appointed leaders, and 
rose to a height from 
which they were invisible 
even to the keen, trained 
eye of the skylark. Birds 
taking their first flight 
through those high fields 
of air wondered 
why the orders 
were so stern and 
definite, and why 
they were urged by 
their elders not to 
leave the party 
and not to seek any 
nearer approach to 
earth. 

Two reasons 
guided the birds 
that led the way 
by virtue of their 
age and experience. 
First, at that great 

“ FINDING SOME SPECIAL ATTRACTION IN THE POND.” height they avoided 

the swift-flying 

yield to summer drought, the Heron Wood ~ birds of prey that assembled near the coast 
was quite a desirable place of residence. at this season. So soon as low-flying migrants 

With the approach of autumn, many _ began the journey, travelling in their thousands 
nightingales, songless now, but in 
the best of condition, arrived from 
the more northern counties in pre- 
paration for the great flight to the 
south. Immense enthusiasm pre- 
vailed ; the season of work and 
responsibility was nearing its end. 
The birds that came from tropical 
regions to spend the spring and 
summer here thought of their 
sojourn in these islands as the 
season of labour, and returned as 
though to make holiday. And yet, 
when they came over in the spring, 
the instinct to rear a family made 
them quite careless of the work 
entailed. 

The wood filled up, there were 
countless migrants waiting for a 
favourable wind, and as soon as it 
came and they left these shores, 
winter visitors would arrive 
from Northern Europe to 
fill the vacant places. The 
winds were very busy, and 
no wind seemed to blow in 
vain. In the pale grey 
hours of an early morning in 
September the adult male nightin- 
gales rose from the wood at:a 
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. ° ° . “ ARMIES OF HAWKS AND 
certain given signal from their FALCONS PURSUED THEM,” 
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and tens of thousands, over paths that were 
familiar to them as our waterways are to 
seafaring men, armies of hawks and falcons 
that had been waiting for the rich harvest 
of the migrating season pursued them. 
Hundreds were slaughtered, and often when 
the fierce pursuers had satisfied their appetite 
they would kill for the mere pleasure of 
killing. Some few families of birds, the 
nightingales being one, had discovered that 
only the very high flight availed to protect 


“FOR MILES THE AIR SEEMED CROWDED WITH FLYING BIRDS.” 


them against these assaults, and above 
cloudland, their small size helping them, 
they escaped. 

Then, again, at that great height the road 
to be followed was quite clearly mapped out ; 
they could note the junction of sea with land, 
they knew the points for safe descent and the 
distance to be covered. Moreover, their 
migration was ruled largely by the winds, 
and these were blowing southward at the 
chosen season, and took away great part of 
the burden of flight. A contrary wind 
sufficed to hamper the birds and thin their 
ranks, and in this way the strength of the 
main body was preserved after all, for the 
unfit perished and the survivors were hardy 
and could endure. So in old time, when 
the children of Israel were summoned 
three times a year to Jerusalem, the weak- 
lings must have fallen by the way, and 
the survivors built up the race that called 
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for the full of Rome for its 
subjection. 

For miles the air seemed crowded with 
flying birds, and on the first evening the 
nightingales could sometimes see stars below 
as well as above them. These lower stars 
were lighthouses, another source of danger 
to low-flying land birds, who too often were 
attracted by the brilliant glow and would fly 
into it, only to be crushed against the pro- 
tecting glass. Sea-birds on their way to 


strength 


England seldom 
suffered in this way, 

but outgoing land-birds fell 

in scores, to yield the light- 

house -keepers a welcome 

supper. Weaklings fluttered 

from the nightingales’ ranks, 

to fall into the sea and 

perish miserably; but the 

course shifted landwards 

before the Bay was passed, 
and the birds passed high over 
Portugal and Spain. Here many 
birds descended to rest; they had 
not the swift headlong flight of the 
swallows, and could not take the journey 
without a break. Twilight, whether of the 
morning or the evening, was the time chosen 
for rest and for the resumed flight, and the 
break in the journey was made irregularly, 
some of the flying columns staying first in 
Portugal or Spain, and later in ‘Morocco and 
Algeria. As they went farther south the night- 
ingaies came lower and lower, for the sun 
would not permit them to soar so high as 
they wished. Luckily for them the swarm of 
devouring birds had been left behind, and 
there were few attacks reported. But in 
many tiny villages of which we never hear 
a word spoken the natives were on the 
look-out for the great migration, and in 
the newly-cleared fields of Southern Portugal 
and Spain nets were set on the ground, 
and lanterns were lighted and placed in 
the middle of the fields, so that birds, 
half senseless with the fatigue, might be 
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snared. It seemed to the nightingale, who was 
now taking his fourth journey to Central Africa, 
that all the forces of man and Nature were 
arrayed against his company, and he thought 
with terror of the hens’and younger birds that 
had yet to follow. Happily he himself was 
too old to fall into the more obvious traps, 
and not old enough to succumb suddenly to 
the strain of flight, as some of the elders did 
every day. 

One morning they saw the Mediterranean 
far below them, and before midday they were 
in Africa, passing over the last stretch of salt 
water by Cape Spartel. 

“Some small birds,” said the lighthouse- 
keeper, turning his glass to what looked like 
a cloud high up in the heavens. “ I wonder 
whether they come from home? I wish I 
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woods that were to be seen on every side. 
But the most of them persevered, and after 
resting on the verge of the great sand sea rose 
before sunrise for the last flight of the journey. 

Far below the sand reflected the glare of 
the sky, the birds seemed to be travelling 
between two fires, and their sufferings were 


intense. But keen as the instinct that had 
drawn them northward with the end of 
March was the desire that drew them south- 
ward now, and apart from the heat they had 
no enemies. 

Down on the shifting sands the long 
caravans of the merchants stretched like 
snakes—-they were carrying gold dust and 
salt and slaves between Timbuctoo and the 
northern oases. Motionless in the sky the 
heavy vultures hung, waiting for the dying or 





“ MOTIONLESS IN THE SKY THE HEAVY VULTURES HUNG.” 


had had their chance of staying there.” He 
was an Englishman, homesick at times. 

The birds having risen very high to cross 
the water, now descended again and passed 
the night on the great plains of Morocco, 
where there was never a house for miles 
round. Discipline was relaxed, the pace of 
flight was reduced, and as the legions moved 
towards the edge of the desert very many left 
the ranks to make their winter homes in the 


the dead to be left behind. When one 
vulture sank earthwards his fellows, some- 
times miles away, would note his fall and 
follow it. By the oases that relieved the 
desert’s grey monotony small groups of 
antelopes paused for their scanty meal. 

The nightingales hurried on, the desert 
ended, and they saw across the shining 
waters of the Niger the impenetrable forests 
that held their winter home. 














How Fitz-Dennis Lifted the Cup. 


By Basit Tozer. 


VERYBODY whomet Algernon 
Fitz-Dennis for the first time 
looked upon him _pityingly. 
“Such a_ miserable little 
shrimp,” or words more or less 
to that effect, was, in most 
cases, the remark they made afterwards to 
one another. Common-minded people even 
spoke of him contemptuously. For, in addi- 
tion to being small of stature, he had a voice 
so very weak that it sounded quite effemi- 
nate, with the result that in his school-days 
his nickname had been “Miss Algy.” Of 
his many defects, indeed, he was only too 
painfully conscious, for in spite of his 
unprepossessing appearance he was far from 
being either weak-willed or lacking in intelli- 
gence. Again and again, in his inmost soul, 
he had railed at his misfortune in not being 
as other men were, or as all other men 
appeared to him to be—robust, healthy, 
athletic, light-hearted, admired™by the oppo- 
site sex, popular with their own, and able to 
enjoy life thoroughly. One true friend he 
had, however, in whom he could confide. 
Horace Winterton, his salaried companion, 
who several years previously had been his 
tutor, he almost idolized. 

The smoking-room of the Great Hotel, in 
San Francilla, Western America, was very 
crowded as the two young men sat smoking 
together one evening, now and again ex- 
changing a casual remark, but for the most 
part unconsciously listening to the general 
conversation going on around them. Fitz- 
Dennis was making a tour of the world “ to 
broaden his ideas,” as his parents had ex- 
pressed it, prior to settling down, as they 
fondly hoped he would, to a humdrum life in 
the country place in England which would one 
day become his, for he was their only child. 

“ Algy,” his companion remarked, when 
they had been sitting in silence for some time, 
“you seem preoccupied to-night.” 

The young man looked up quickly. 

“T am,” was all he said. When some 
minutes more had passed, however, he turned 
again to Winterton. 

“Horace,” he said, as he dropped his 
cigarette-end into an ash-tray and began care- 
lessly to trim a long cigar—“ Horace, I can’t 
get out of my mind those poor cripple 
children we saw to-day in that Cripples’ 
Home. Is it true that the place is likely to 
be ‘shut down,’ as they say out here ?” 











“The founder of the home, to whom I 
introduced you, told me it was going to be 
closed for certain, owing to lack of funds. 
I suppose she ought to know.” 

“And San Francilla full of millionaires ! 
It does seem rather monstrous.” 

“T quite agree with you.” 

“If only my father were not so close- 
fisted! How I wish to Heaven, Horace, I 
had the handling now of just a tithe of the 
big fortune I shall come into later! I would 
send a cheque to-morrow that would keep 
the place alive and wipe off all its debts. 
Somehow, those cripple youngsters appeal to 
me intensely.” 

Meditatively, he blew a long cloud of 
smoke into the air. 

“What was the name of the beautiful 
woman, again?” he inquired, suddenly. 
“Do you mean to say she started the place 
entirely at her own risk ?” 

“The manager of this hotel tells me so. 
Her name is Galvestone — Miss Estella 
Galvestone.” 

“She must be one of the best—one of 
the very best. And she couldn’t be much 
lovelier to look at, could she, Horace ?” 

Winterton peered across a little oddly at 
his young friend. 

“You are not by any means the first who 
has thought that,” he answered. 

“You seem to know a lot about her; 
where did you find it out ?” 

“The hotel manager has been telling me 
about her. She is barely twenty-five, so he 
says, and not over-wealthy, as wealth is 
understood in this country ; but she has had 
proposals of marriage without end. She 
seems to be quixotic in her way, too, for she 
has declared—he also tells me—that she will 
not marry any man who has not proved in 
some way that he is in sympathy with suf- 
fering humanity. She had a little cripple 
brother herself who died. It was soon after 
his death that she started her Cripples’ 
Home, and she still spends large sums upon 
it every year.” 

Algernon’s brow contracted slightly as he 
relapsed into thought. Conversation was 
now growing gradually louder throughout the 
room. On all sides the word “dollars” 
seemed ever to be reiterated. Presently his 
attention was attracted by an excited little 
group of men seated round a small table not 
twenty feet away. 
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“ Say,” a man of immense proportions was 
exclaiming, in a cocksure voice—“ say, I'll 
give the man who'll do it five thousand 
dollars straight away—and that’s flat. And 
I'll give him seven whole days and nights to 
do it in.” 

“Say, Jas, what’s that deal you're 
striking ?” a jovial voice shouted, in reply, 
from the other side of the room. 

“It’s Jas Fische offering five thousand 
dollars, spot cash, to the man who'll steal 
one of the silver pitchers out of this hotel 
without help and not get caught!” the man 
seated beside the cocksure individual called 
out, gaily. 
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“ And say!” he cried out, pointing at him 
with his finger—“ say, if that British pollywog 
pinches it I'll give him 4” thousand dollars 

spot cash !” 

And in the roar of laughter that followed 
Algernon, mortified, cut to the quick, and 
almost in tears with rage, hurriedly left the 
room. 


The Great Hotel, San Francilla, is famous 
for many things. It is famous for its 
height, two hundred and ninety feet, or 
only twelve feet less than what I believe is 
still the tallest “sky-scraper” in the world, 
the renowned Masonic ‘lemple of Chicago, 





““ SAY, IF THAT BRITISH POLLYWOG PINCHES IT I'LL GIVE HIM TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS.” 


At this a shout of amusement went up 
from everybody. 

“That's right,” Jasper Fische cried out, in 
high glee. “I'll give five thousand dollars, 
spot cash, to the man, girl, or lad that gets 
a silver quart pitcher from this hotel between 
twelve noon to-morrow and twelve noon 
to-morrow week and brings it to my home 
on Thirtieth Avenue and tells me how he 
did it. He may hide it any way he pleases, 
except in any article of ordinary luggage. 
But he must do it on his own, bear that in 
mind.” 

He had been looking about him while he 
spoke. As he ceased speaking his glance 
rested on Algernon Fitz-Dennis, who had 
joined the little group now standing round 
the table at which he sat. Winterton had 
left the room. At sight of the puny lad 


Jasper Fische burst into loud laughter. 
Vol. xxix.—84. 
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which is fifty-eight feet lower than St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and one hundred and 
fifty-two feet higher than our Queen Anne’s 
Mansions. It is famous for having nineteen 
stories, or only two stories fewer than that 
same Masonic Temple. It is most famous 
of all, however, for its elaborate arrangement 
of elevators—twenty-four elevators in four 
sets of six, one row of six being in each side 
of the quadrangular building. 

On arriving in Sydney, New South Wales, 
for the first time, the first question you are 
asked by the Sydney resident is, “ What 
do you think of our harbour?” The first 
question the patriotic Californian will ask 
you if he hears that you have been in Cali- 
fornia will be, “What did you think cf our 
climate?” And the first question everybody 
in San Francilla asks every new arrival is, 
“Have you seen our elevators?” 
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Algernon Fitz-Dennis and his companion 
had been shown them the very day after 
their arrival —that is to say, the entire system 
by means of which these wonderful elevators 
are operated had been explained in such 
detail that both now felt convinced in their 
own minds that they could have passed 
almost any examination in the subject. 
Each elevator, it seemed, had two “guards ” 
—coloured lads for the most part — who 
worked on an average nine hours a day at a 
stretch. ‘The elevators marked “ Express ” 
shot up from the ground floor to the topmost 
story without stopping. Those marked “ gth 
express,” “12th express,” “16th express,” 
and so on, darted up to the ninth, twelfth, 
or sixteenth floor without stopping. ‘Those 
marked “ Double express,” “ roth double,” 
“14th double” travelled at full speed to the 
topmost, tenth, or fourteenth floor, as the case 
might be, waited there three minutes, and 
then shot down again to the ground floor. 
Those with no sign were known unofficially 
as “slugs,” or “snails.” They stopped at 
every story, while the “ double slugs ” 
stopped at every story al! the way up to the 
very top of the building, and at every story 
all the way down again. One “ double slug ” 
out of every six elevators ran all night for the 
convenience of belated passengers. The 
“ expresses” started on their last “ up journey” 
punctually at one a.m. Then they shot down 
at once from the topmost floor to the ground 
floor, and to the basement, and then to the 
concrete bed a few feet below the basement, 
where the “cage,” as the lift itself is 
technically termed, rested in a narrow tunnel 
brick-walled on both sides and leading to an 
unclosed “trap-entrance” in a side street. 
At six o'clock next morning they began to 
run again. As each “express” made _ its 
last “up journey,” the guard in charge of it, 
with wonderful dexterity and without slacken- 
ing speed, pushed in a little lever beside the 
sliding steel door on each story as he passed 
it, thereby causing a high-pitched gong to 
strike “one,” the word “shut” to become 
uncovered in the corridor, so that all might 
know the lift was no longer running, and a 
massive bolt to fall into its place automatically 
with a loud crash, and thus hold the sliding 
door fast until the lift should once more be 
at work. All this and much more informa- 
tion of the same nature Algernon Fitz- 


Dennis and his companion could now have 
retailed with ease to any new-comer, and 
when, quite interested in the subject, they 
had asked what the short rope with the 
ring at the end was for that hung down 
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under each “cage,” they had been told 
that when repairs had to be made in the 
lift shaft a seat was usually hitched to 
this ring for the workman engaged in the 
repairs to sit upon. “ And it’s a tough job, 
too, at times, I guess,” their informant had 
ended, shifting his chewing-gum into his other 
cheek, “swinging in that little seat two 
hundred or two-fifty feet or more up the 
shaft. A man don’t look no bigger than a 
bottle when he’s at the foot of the shaft and 
you are somewhere near the top.” 

Six days had passed since Jasper Fische 
had made his boastful offer. Many attempts 
had been made by hotel guests and others 
to perform the “pinching” feat, and so 
“snap Jas Fische’s dollars,” as they put it ; 
but, though the “pitchers” could be carried 
about the hotel by anybody without any 
objection being raised, it was apparently 
impossible—as Jasper Fische had, of course, 
known well enough—to smuggle one off the 
hotel premises without the thief being 
“spotted” by one or other of the hotel 
employés and compelled to give it up. 
Gradually, indeed, the offer had come to 
be looked upon as a sort of standing joke. 
The attempt that had most nearly proved 
successful had been made by a waggish guest 
who, after disguising himself as a stable- 
hand, had tried to carry out one of the 
pitchers in a big bucket of linseed gruel. 
Before he had gone many yards, however, he 
too had been pounced upon, and his cunning 
ruse unmasked amid much laughter and 
merriment at his expense. 

The clocks in the hotel marked three 
minutes to one a.m., when a puny, almost 
emaciated-looking figure, wearing over its 
clothes a thin great-coat that bulged sus- 
piciously at the side, a dark cloth cap 
pulled well down over its eyes, and shoes 
with indiarubber silent soles, appeared 
suddenly, like a phantom, in a corridor on 
the eighteenth story, which was now in semi- 
darkness. After glancing quickly, first one 
way and then the other, the figure moved 
—stealthily, swiftly, without a sound—along 
the corridor and close beside the wall, until it 
reached the lift shaft. There it stopped and 
listened. 

A moment or two passed. Then the 
figure, producing a metal hook, slipped it 
noiselessly into the slot of the sliding steel 
door. With a considerable effort the door 
was pulled back into its recess. An instant 
afterwards Algernon Fitz-Dennis, steadying 
himself with one hand and leaning as far 
forward as he dared, was peering down into 
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the darkness of the two hundred and seventy 
feet shaft. 

The sight turned him giddy for several 
seconds. He had never thoroughly realized 
until now the awful depth of two hundred 
and seventy feet. At the very bottom of the 
shaft the tiny glimmer he could discern must, 
he knew, come from the large, circular sky- 
light on the top of the _brilliantly-lighted 
cage. He could feel his heart beating. In 
spite of his efforts at self-control his knees 
began to tremble. 
Then, suddenly, 
four words were 
borne up to him 
from the bottom of 
the shaft, their very 
faintness serving to 
emphasize the im- 
mense depth, for, 
though called out 
quite loudly on the 
ground floor, they 
were only barely 
audible on the 
eighteenth, where 
he now stood. 

“Night, Boss!” 

“’Night, Sam- 
my!” 

And almost at 
the same instant he 
heard a clock strike 


one. 
He was still 
bending forward, 


peering down. All 
at once he became 
aware that theglim- 
mer was getting 
brighter. It began 
to increase in size. 
Now he knew that 
the “express” had 
started on its last 
“up journey.” His 
heart was thump- 
ing loudly. He could hear it as well as feel 
it. He stepped back into the corridor and 
glanced up and down it again. He saw the 
night-lamps burning dimly. He saw the fire- 
buckets at various corners and the pairs of 
boots outside the doors. But nobody was 
about. Back at the shaft again, he looked 
down it onee more. The skylight no longer 
glimmered. It resembled an enormous 
yellow eye growing bigger at every second. 
Hark ! he heard the “ ting ” of the gong, and 
now he heard it again. The guard was 
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*““SUMMONING ALL HIS COURAGE, HE LEAPT OUT INTO THE 
BLACK CHASM.” 
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pushing the levers home as the cage came 
slithering up. Each “ ting” now was louder 
than the last and followed by the crash of the 
bolt. Brighter and brighter grew the yellow, 
glowing eye. Soon the “purring” of the 
cage became distinctly audible, and as it did 
so the eye looked just as if it rocked. 

* Purrrrrrrr —ting ! ” 

It was right upon him now, the monstrous 
gleaming eye seeming to glare at him with 
blinding brilliancy, and then—— 

He sprang back- 
ward into the 
shadow and out of 
sight. The steel 
door was still drawn 
back. He had pur- 
posely left it so. As 
the cage shot up 
past the opening he 
heard the lad in 
charge give vent to 
an exclamation. 
Now the cage was 
out of sight, but 
the rope hanging 

} down right under- 
neath it was dis- 
cernible in the half 
light. Algernon 
knew that the cage 
must stop for a 
second before com- 
ing down again for 
the guard to close 
thedoor. Itstopped 
at that instant, and, 
as it did so, sum- 
moning all his 
courage, he leapt 
out into the black 
chasm, clutching 
the swinging rope 
with both hands 
just as the cage 
began to move 
again. 

For some moments he spun round like a 
joint upon a roasting-jack, but he had no 
time to feel giddy. Down came the cage 
very gently, plunging him into darkness as it 
did so. He heard the guard slide the steel 
door across the opening until it shut to with 
aloud bang. Then came the “ting” of the 
gong, then the crash of the bolt, then up went 
the cage again until it stopped at the top 
floor, the floor above. 

Slipping cautiously down the nine or ten feet 
of rope, he quickly reached the end of it and 
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caught hold of the brass ring. Then, hanging 
there in mid-air in the inky blackness of the 
shaft, he waited with what patience he could 
command for the cage to begin its express 
downward journey. 

The guard, meanwhile, had got out on the 
top floor. Algernon heard 
him walking briskly down 
the corridor, his footsteps 
growing gradually fainter. 


He heard him stop 
abruptly. Then came a 
knock at a door. Another 


knock, a little louder. A 
third knock, much louder. 
Then a shrill female voice 
replied, and an altercation 
began. 

“Which of you gurls left 
eighteen open ?” 

The voice was very loud. 
The guard seemed very 
angry. For several minutes 
the argument continued. 
To Algernon, hanging be- 
neath the cage, with a drop 
of two hundred and seventy 
feet immediately beneath 
him, the minutes seemed 
the longest and most pain- 
ful he had ever spent. For 
when thinking out his 
scheme he had not allowed 
for this. On and on the 
talking went. Already his 
arms were getting tired. 
How much longer, he won- 
dered, would he be able to 
cling on like this ? 

“Guess the Boss’ll be 
told to-morrow. It aren’t 
no fault of mine if he hears 
of it,” the guard’s voice ex- 
claimed at last. “ Careless 
gurls like you should get 
the sack, and would, pretty 
quick, if /’@ got the job.” 

He was back in the cage 
once more. The steel door 
shut with a bang. The 
gong went “ting.” The 
bolt crashed home. 

The cage began its express journey down- 
ward. 

His life, he knew, depended now upon his 
counting with extreme accuracy the number 
of floors he would pass on the way down, for 
should he hold on a moment too long the 
cage, as it reached the ground, must in 
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evitably crush him. Each steel door had a 
little “peep” in it, which, from inside the 
dark shaft, looked like tiny lamps. 

Down, down, down went the cage. Faster 
and faster it seemed to descend. His ears 
were singing. He could hardly breathe. 

“Sixteen — fifteen —four- 
teen,” he counted ; “ thir- 
teen — twelve — eleven — 
ten—nine— eight.” 

Good heavens! What 
was happening? The cage 
was slowing up! Had he 
counted wrongly? - Was 
the ground a few feet off? 
Great beads of cold sweat 
trickled down his brow. 
Had he better let go now? 
In his agony he gave a cry, 
though he knew that none 
could hear it. And then 
abruptly the cage stopped. 
A moment later it began 
to ascend. 

Up it went again, at ex- 
press speed as before. 

The “ peeps ” shot down 
past his face now like a 
succession of shooting- 


stars. In the frenzy of ° 
those moments he had 
quite lost all count. His 


arms were terribly tired. 
He was panting from sheer 
exhaustion. The very 
pitcher tied under his coat 
felt now like a lump of 
lead. At last the cage 
again slowed up. It 
stopped, and the guard 
got out. He was back at 
the servants’ door again, 
inquiring about some keys. 
So he had come right up 
once more to the very top- 
most floor ! 

Everything, Algernon 
felt, was over now for 
ever. A minute at most 
and his strength would be 
exhausted—his hands 
would relax their grasp— 
his mind was beginning to wander —he 
saw the cripples again—they were calling 
him by name—and Jasper Fische was laugh- 
ing —and the lovely woman was—ah! he 
saw the dollars—they were piled in heaps 
and stacks——— 

“Ting !” 
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He returned to his senses with a start. 
The cage was going down. _Instinctively he 
looked out for the “ peeps ”—yes, that was 
the first, the 18th—here was the second, the 
17th—here the third, the 16th—the 15th— 
14th—13th—1 2th—1 1th —could this terrific 
speed ever be checked in time ?—10—9— 
8—7—6—5—-4—3—yes, it was getting 
slower—/wo-—ONE—now for the basement— 
ah !—the basement was passed —his feet 
touched the ground—he let go the rope and 
sprang wildly from under the great wood and 
iron cage almost as it landed on the concrete 
with a thud. He was safe! 


When Horace Winterton came down to 
breakfast next morning a note, marked “ Im- 
mediate—most urgent,” was handed to him. 

“Tt has only just come,” the waiter said. 
“ Tt came by special messenger.” 

The note, written in pencil, was brief, but 
to the point :— 

“* Pinched’ pitcher last night by lift shaft 
No. 6, north. Got out by lift tunnel opening 
in ‘T'wenty-second Street. Meet me Jasper 
Fische’s house 11.45 to-day without fail. Bring 
Miss Galvestone with you if possible ; explain 
to her reason why.—ALGERNON.” 

Like wildfire the 
news spread, first 
throughout the hotel, - 
then all over the town. 
When Winter- 
ton came out 
from breakfast 
a dozen re- 
porters were 
awaiting himin 
the vestibule. 

Jasper Fische 
kept his word. 
Punctually at 
noon, in his 
own house, he 
himselfhanded 
to Algernon 
Fitz-Dennis a 
cheque for 
ten thousand 
dollars in 
the presence & 
of Horace ; 
Winterton, 
Miss_ Estella 
Galvestone, 
and one or two 
more. Jasper Fische 
seemed nervous and 
ill at ease. ‘The 
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boastful, blustering manner of the week 
before was gone. His hand shook a little 
as he extended it and grasped Algernon’s. 

“T offer you,” he said, in a rather low 
voice and with much emotion, “my true 
apology for what occurred last week.” 

He opened his mouth to say more, but the 
words refused to come. When at last he 
felt able to speak he turned to address Miss 
Galvestone. 

“T understand,” he said, controlling him- 
self, “that Mr. Fitz-Dennis wishes the cheque 
I have just made out in his name to be made 
payable to you, madam, to be devoted to 
your Home for Cripple Children. If you 
will allow me to do so, I will add to the 
amount a further sum of five thousand dollars 
to be devoted to the same object.” 


The tour that was to have extended round 
the world was never finished, for Algernon 
Fitz-Dennis and his friend returned to Eng- 
land from San Francilla some months later. 
With them travelled a lady. When first they 
had been privileged to meet her the name 
she bore had been Estella Galvestone. But 
now Algernon was taking home his bride in 
order to present her to his parents. 





ME TO DO SO, I WILL ADD TO THE AMOUNT A FURTHER 
SUM OF FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS.” 
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lllustrated Interviews. 
NO. LXXXIIIL—EARL NELSON AND TRAFALGAR. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


[In this Nelson Year, the centenary of the death of our greatest naval hero, the following account of a visit 
er to his titular descendant, the ‘* greatest 1:.ing authority on the Admiral,” the Right Hon. Horatio, third 
Zarl Nelson, at his estate of Trafalgar, the gift of the nation, should prove of deep interest to our readers. } 


EVEN miles out of Salisbury 
is the ancient Saxon village of 
Downton, and on the skirts of 
' Downton sits Trafalgar. Evi- 
dently I am expected, and, still 
— better, recognised. My foot is 
hardly out of the carriage and on the station 
platform before a liveried servant reaches out 
for my portmanteau. 

“ Lord Nelson’s carriage, sir,” he murmurs, 
touching his hat, and so leads the way. 

I glance about—at the quaint, winding 
village street, the spired 
Downton church, at the 
vernal freshness of the 
pros pect—almond 
blossom, tulips, and 
daffodils. 

“How far,” I ask, 
“is it to Z7afalgar ?” 

“To Trafalgar, sir? 
Not two miles.” There 
is no presumption in 
the man’s tone ; he is 
a fine, sober type of 
family retainer. But 
this trifling verbal cor- 
rection humbled me ; I 
think I shall always 
remember it. With my 
first impressions of a 
delightful visit to the 
heir and the seat of the 
greatest of Britain’s 
Admirals is bound up 
a kind of chagrined 
wonder why I had been 
all my life mispro- 
nouncing the name of 
Nelson’s greatest naval 
triumph. ‘True, there 
was some consolation to be derived from the 
fact that the restof an admiring world had been 
mispronouncing it too. Fancy asking a London 
cabman to drive you to Trafalgwr Square ! 

A pleasant drive along winding gravelled 
paths, the corners of turf here and there 
studded with huge cannon-balls, white- 
painted, and soon it is possible to descry 
on rising ground, embowered in beeches, 
the stately red-brick mansion of the estate. 








THE PRESENT EARL NELSON. 
From a Photo. by Russell & Sona. 


Trafalgar was formerly Standlynch, the seat 
of the opulent Dawkins family, and here, in 
the year 1733, Sir Peter Vandeput erected 
this pile, overlooking the Avon as it flows 
translucent through meadows southward to 
Christchurch. I may take occasion to men- 
tion here that when a grateful Parliament 
voted, in 1805, the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds for the purchase of an 
estate for the Admiral’s family, the first Earl 
(the Rev. William Nelson) found no little 
difficulty in choosing a desirable country 
seat, and it was not 
until nine years later 
that the purchase was 
effected. But of this 
more hereafter. 

I have scarce time 
to collect my impres- 
sions of the spacious and 
ornate entrance - hall 
before I am_ ushered 
straightway in to lunch. 
Luckily I am not too 
late. The Earl greets me 
cordially—a genial, up- 
right, bearded figure, 
singularly youthful for 
his weight of years. I 
shake hands also with 
the only other feaster at 
the board, his lordship’s 
youngest son, Mr. 
Horatio Nelson. Hora- 
tio Nelson! An auspi- 
cious beginning. But 
that is not all. The like- 
ness to the immortal 
Admiral is really aston- 
ishing—the same brow 
and lip, the same lines 
in the face. All this is not so very won- 
derful, perhaps, considering that both 
drew a common origin from Edmund 
Nelson and Catherine Suckling, the father 
and mother of the great sailor, whose por- 
traits greet me on the wall. As we lunch 
and converse I am gradually made aware 
that my host, the Earl, is no ordinary man ; 
he has not only lived a long life—he was born 
as far back as 1823—but he has met and 
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TRAFALGAR—THE HOUSE BOUGHT BY THE NATION FOR NELSON'S FAMILY. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Lid. 


communed with most of the great characters 
who made the history of the Victorian era. 
He has seen and noted much; he has the 
wisdom of age in his mind and great youth- 
fuiness in his heart. 

But to me the fourth Lord Nelson has a 
far more striking and interesting distinction 
—one, moreover, which, unlike his title and 
estates, he has created wholly for himself: he 
is the greatest living authority on the career 
of England’s naval hero. Volumes of manu- 
script, of newspaper cuttings, of prints and 
photographs, of memorabilia, testify to the 
master passion of his life. His lordship may 
not have the literary faculty strongly developed 

-although he is the author of numerous 
essays on Chufch themes—but he is omni- 
vorous in acquisition and generous in his dis- 
pensation of the immense knowledge he has 
acquired. Nothing has escaped him ; no detail 
is considered too trivial. For seventy years 
the process of accumulation has gone on, 
until Trafalgar has rightly come to be re- 
garded as the Mecca of all the biographers 
of Nelson, most of whom, including Captain 
Mahan and-Professor Laughton, have slept 
under its roof. Not always, it may be said, do 
the titular heirs of great men thus treasure their 
memory. His mind early received its bent. 

“On the very day that my father died and 


I came into the title my mother handed me 
a copy of Southey’s ‘ Life,’ inscribed on the 
fly-leaf, ‘To Horatio, Earl Nelson, from his 
affectionate father.’ This was in accordance 
with my father’s dying wish. I was only 
twelve years old, yet my passionate interest 
and affection for the Admiral have never 
ceased from that hour. Even in those early 
days, although the Admiral had been dead 
eighteen years when I came into the world, 
yet there were many personal links which 
bound me to him, apart from our family. I 
have shaken hands with his beloved Hardy, 
in whose arms he died, and with Pasco, his 
signal officer, who flew the famous signal, 
* England expects that every man will do his 
duty,’ at Trafalgar.” 

By a course of long reading and assimila- 
tion, besides talking with men who knew 
Nelson, the Earl has formed what he con- 
ceives to be an accurate opinion of his 
character, his achievements, his personal 
appearance and idiosyncrasies, his relations 
with Lady Hamilton, as well as the secret of 
his success and his popularity with his crews. 

“ But,” observes my noble host, with a 
smiltng gesture, “if we are to talk about the 
Admiral let us go into the Nelson room. 
We will find it more congenial. I see you 
are looking at those frescoes—they are by 
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William objectéd, it is said, to play 
‘second fiddle’ to Lord Essex in that 
neighbourhood. See what a beautiful 
view you get from the terrace here. 
There was formerly an old mansion 
between here and the Avon, but that 
has long been demolished.” 

We stroll along the white corridors, 
lined with pictures by Dutch and 
Italian masters (Mr. Horatio, as stew 
ard of the estate, having some duties 
to perform, excusing himself tempor- 
arily). My attention is suddenly riveted 
by a life-like bust of the Admiral in 
marble. It was done by Thaller and 
Ranson in Vienna in 1801. Sir 
William Fraser wrote to the Earl to 
say that “it is the only portrait that 
gives one a real idea of the great 
Admiral.” Soon we reach an apart- 
ment, some eighteen or twenty feet 
square, locally celebrated as _ the 
Nelson room. Here are gathered the 
library of books relating to the 
Admiral and all those relics which the 
pious enterprise of the present Earl 

NELSONS FATHER—REV. EDMUND NELSON, has been able to acqune, a which 

From the Painting by Sir William Beechey have been bestowed upon him by 

friends or the Admiralty. On the 

Cipriani. That bust of the Admiral, near the walls are the portraits of the Nelson family, 

ceiling of the entrance-hall, was done for the _ including a likeness of the Admiral’s father I 

first Earl—Earl William, as we call 

him in the family. I’m afraid that it 

is about all that remains of his per- 

sonal belongings here, for he quarrel- 

led with my father, and at his death 

everything went to his daughter and 

ultimately came to be dispersed. It 
was a bitter blow to us.” 

“ How did this estate come to be 
acquired ?” 

“It had long been in the market, 
I believe. The Duke of Wellington 
came down to look at it, but for some 
reason or other rejected it. The price 
asked by the Dawkins family was 
ninety-one thousand pounds, which 
was certainly exorbitant, especially 
when one considers that a large por- 
tion of the Dawkins property was 
unfairly excluded. It was formerly 
much cut up, but I have fortunately 
added largely to it by marriage and 
also by purchase.” 

“How is it the Admiral’s native 
county of Norfolk was not chosen ?” 

“I believe it was considered, but 
the only estate available was too near 


Lord Essex’s property, and Earl NELSON'S MOTHER 
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From a Photo. by) 


had never before seen, while over the mantel- 
piece was a series of miniature pennants from 


the originals of the 
signal at Trafalgar. 

“T had very few 
relics to begin with,” 
said the Earl, as he 
took me round the 
room. “Those be- 
queathed to my grand- 
mother were dispersed 
amongst the members 
of the family, because 
it was supposed I 
would inherit frem 
Earl William all the 
family heirlooms. In- 
stead of which they 
were left to his daugh- 
ter, Lady Bridport, 
whose descendants in- 
herit the dukedom of 
Bronté, and all came 
at last under the ham- 
mer. But I have some 
things of interest. 
Here is the large sofa 
bed on which the 
Admiral slept. This 
is the tripod table used 
on board the Victory, 
given me by Lord 
Addington. Mr. 
Thompson, of And- 
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NELSON'S BUST. 





VIEW FROM THE TERRACE OF TRAFALGAR. 





From a Photo. by George Newnes, 





BY THALLER AND RANSON. 
Considered to be the best Portrait of the Admiral. 
Ltd, 


(George Newnes, Lid. 


over, left me this valuable relic.” We paused 
before a horsehair-covered chair, from the 


right arm of which the 
covering had _ been 
worn by the stump of 
the hero’s shattered 
limb. Accompanying 
it was the following 
inscription :— 

“This chair is the 
last chair the great 
Lord Nelson sat on, 
and is to be given, at 
my decease, to the 
present Earl Nelson 
and his heirs. It was 
given by the then 
Captain Hardy to my 
aunt, Isabella Thomp- 
son, and was landed 
out of the Victory after 
her return from Tra- 
falgar, and was taken 
to my _ grandfather’s 
house at Portsea, 
where she was then 
living. 

“* (Signed) 

G. H. THompson.” 

“Here is the copy 
of the little book be- 
queathed to me by my 
father on his death- 
bed, of which I have 
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DO HIS DUTY,” 


already told you. 
ago I came 
handwriting which 
I had long forgot- 
ten. It relates to 
an incident—and a 
very important and 


interesting one—in 
the Admiral’s life 
which is not nar- 


rated by any of his 
biographers. I 
think you might 
well make a copy of 
it. I have not been 
able to trace the 
origin of the story, 
but the dirk men- 
tioned is fortunately 
in existence.” 

The entry is as 
follows—it is odd 
that it should have 
escaped so assidu- 
ous a gleaner as 
Captain Mahan: 


FLAG-SIGNALS, “ 
OVER THE MANTELPIECE IN THE NELSON ROOM. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Ltd 
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ON THE PEDESTAL tS MADE FROM THE MAST OF THE 
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THAT 


In looking over it not long 
across an entry in my mother’s 
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“The Agamemnon, 1774, was then 
cruising near the coast under the 
orders of Captain Nelson, and he 
learnt the deplorable situation of the 
Cardinal. Forgetting all those anti- 
pathies called up by the name of 
Stuart, and the Cardinal being an 
heir-presumptive tothe British Crown, 
Nelson determined to assist the last 
of the Stuarts. He went on shore 
himself and invited him on board his 
ship, and found the illustrious un- 
fortunate in rags. The Cardinal 
hesitated not to throw himself on his 
generosity. He was accommodated 
with a part of the captain’s cabin, 
and proper apparel suitable to his 
dignity was furnished him. He re- 
mained on board seven weeks, during 
which period the ship was three times 
engaged in action. The Cardinal 
walked the deck with Captain Nelson, 
quite undismayed amidst a scene of 
carnage to which he had been a 
perfect stranger. As soon as con- 
venient Captain Nelson landed him 
on the Austrian territories, forcing 
upon him one hundred pounds to 
defray his expenses to Vienna. The 


old man shed tears when he left his 
benefactor, and was regretted by all 
on board, to whom he was endeared 
by his mild and unassuming manners. 
Nelson frequently spoke of him with admira- 
tion, and said, ‘That man’s example would 
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From a Photo. by George Newnes, Lid. 
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almost make mea 
convert to the 
Catholic faith.’ 
The Cardinal had 
a handsome pen- 
sion assigned him 
by the Emperor, 
and six months 
after his escape to 
the Agamemnon 
he was on board 
of her again in the 
harbour of Genoa. 
Fortune then 
smiled upon him, 
and his delight in 
seeing his deliver- 
ers was sincere. In 
the fulness of his gratitude he embraced all 
the officers, and ran about the ship shaking 
hands with all the crew. He repaid his 
pecuniary obligation to Nelson, and would 
have trebled the sum, which Nelson refused. 
He sent on board fruit, bread, wine, and meat 
sufficient to keep the sailors feasting for several 
days, and kept open house on shore for all 
the officers. When taking his final leave he 
presented Nelson with a sword or dirk and 
a cane which the Pretender had used all his 
life. They were plainly mounted in silver 
and highly valued by Nelson.” 

“ Here,” continued the Earl, “is the medal 
actually worn by the Admiral at the time of 
his death, given me by my cousin, Nelson 
Matcham. ‘The 
Neapolitan cane 
you see yonder 
was purchased 
from the Admiral’s 
valet Chevalier by 
Chancellor —Bur- 








HILT OF THE DIRK PRESENTED 
TO NELSON BY THE CARDINAL. 


ton, of Carlisle, 
who gave it . to 
me.” Of the other 


objects of interest 
with which the 
room is filled there 
are a model of the 
Victory’s mast, 
swords and mus- 
kets used on board 
the Victory, an 
original of Lady 
Hamilton by Rod- 
ney, a number of 
portraits Of the 
Admiral, his _tele- 
scope, and the 
beautiful silver 
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cup presented to him by the Levant mer- 
chants after the Battle of the Nile. Earl 
Nelson also showed me a locket containing 
the Admiral’s hair, a present to Lady 
Hamilton. ‘There is also a portion of his 
private log, with the ivory and silver seal that 
he used at Copenhagen. 

“ Apropos of the latter,” the Earl remarked, 
“the Admiral sent for a candle when his 
proposals for armistice were ready to be sent 
to the Crown Prince of Denmark. Some- 
body suggested a wafer as saving time, and 
considering they were still under fire the 
Admiral determined to use sealing-wax to 
show that the thing had not been done 
hurriedly. The man who went for the candle 
was killed before he reached the cabin, 
and another had to be sent.” 

It may be mentioned that on one of the 
bookcases are arranged the Admiral’s patents 
of nobility as baron, viscount, and earl, while 
the bookcases themselves, as well as table, are 
wrought from the wood of the S¢# Joseph, 
presented by the Admiralty when that gallant 
ship was broken up. 

The interesting portrait of Nelson at the 
age of twenty-two given on the next page 
was purchased by the. Earl. 

Of one of the portraits Lord Nelson 
observed, ‘‘ You will notice that before the 
Admiral was wounded at the Nile all his 
portraits show his hair brushed off his 
forehead. Afterwards we see the lock of 


hair brought forward to hide the disfigure- 
1 






TWO SIDES OF THE NILE MEDAL AND A LOCK OF NELSON'S HAIR. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Lid. 
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ment of the wound. 
You may be interested, 
by-the-bye, to know 
that the bullet which 
killed Nelson was ex- 
tracted by Sir William 
Beattie on the arrival 
of the body at Ports- 
mouth, December, 
1805. You remember 
the body was put at 
once into a cask of 
spirits and so brought 
home. Beattie handed 
the bullet to Hardy, 
who had it set in 


crystal and returned it to the surgeon, who 
wore it round his neck. 


leave it to me on his death, but died without 
a will. It was purchased by Prince Albert 
and given to the nation.” 

Nelson’s 


The portrait of 
painted by Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey shortly 
before Edmund 
Nelson’s death. 
Beechey, called on 
to take the portrait, 
at first declined, 
being on a holiday, 
but, when he heard 
who it was asked it, 
exclaimed, “‘By 
God, I’d go to York 
to do it! Yes, 
ma’am,” and_ he 
promptly journeyed 
to Bath. Close at 
hand is a portrait of 
Captain Maurice 
Suckling, Nelson’s 
uncle, who _ intro- 
duced the lad into 
the Service. 

“What is your 
opinion of Lady 
Hamilton, Lord 
Nelson ?” 

“TI confess that 
up to the publication 
by Morrison of the 
Nelson letters I 
always looked upon 
her as a much- 
abused person, and 
had great sympathy 
for her. But I want 
you to note this 
clearly — that while 
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she continually was 
urging Nelson to over- 
look his duty in her 
favour, yet we are able 
to prove by the only 
two letters of hers 
addressed to him that 
she could by no means 
prevail with him. So 
that the loose state- 
ments of many that 
Lady Hamilton was 
able to make Nelson 
forget his duty are 
absurd. She asks two 
favours of him con- 


flicting with his notions of the discipline of 
the service, and he kindly but firmly points 
out to her that he cannot grant them. And, 
by-the-bye, regarding the Morrison letters, 


while those bearing address and post-mark 
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father was are authentic, the same cannot be said of 


those purporting to 
be sent by hand. 
“Then there is 
another matter. It 
is said by historians 
that there is no 
doubt whatever that 
Horatia was the 
daughter of Lord 
Nelson and _ Lady 
Hamilton. I donot 
wish to affirm any- 
thing one way or 
another. But I think 
there is considerable 
doubt. If you go 
into the story care- 
fully, and note the 
mysterious. advent 
and still more mys- 
terious disappear- 
ance of the nurse, 
Mrs. Gibson, at Mer- 
ton, I think you will 
find much room for 
doubt. I had a 
visitor here some 
time ago in Mr. 
Nelson Ward, 
Horatia’s son, then 
living at Hampstead, 
and we talked over 
the matter in a 
friendly way. I do 
not think he is in- 
clined to press this 
claim unduly, espe- 
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what riff-raff they were composed. Yet 
he eagerly looked after their wants 
and redressed their grievances. And 
see how they loved him for it ; look 
at the round-robin signed by the crew 
of the Zheseus. Then, again, there 
is no getting away from the fact that 
Lady Nelson was unhappily dowered 
with a somewhat nagging disposition. 
And he could never forgive her for 
going and making representations 
about her son, Josiah Nisbet, to the 
Admiralty on her own account. All 
these things estranged the pair. But 
my own belief is that, if his wife had 
behaved wisely and tried to win him 
back, he would never have gone on 
with it, though he might have con- 
tinued the friendship.” 

At dinner, in the marvellously- 
frescoed dining-room, we chatted on 
a diversity of subjects connected with 
the Earl’s long life, and especially with 
the land and the condition of England ; 
for my host is not only a great land- 
lord, living all the year round on the 
estate bestowed on his family by a 
grateful nation, but he is likewise a 
patriotic Englishman and an acute 
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cially as it is on record that Horatia 
declared she was convinced Lady 
Hamilton was not her mother—she 
had treated her socruelly. We know 
that her ladyship had had another 
child, on whom she had lavished 
every kindness.” 

Not the least charm of the Earl’s 
conversation is the extreme intimacy 
with which he speaks of the great 
Admiral and his friends and com- 
panions. It is as if they were still 
living characters—well-known neigh- 
bours, as well as contemporaries. It 
is when he comes to speak of the 
first Lady Nelson that one recalls 
that her ladyship was no blood rela- 
tion, and that, first and last, the 
possessor of Trafalgar feels it his 
duty to stand by the Admiral. 

“She lacked sympathy. His tem- 
perament demanded praise when he 
felt that praise was due, and she could 
not give it. Nelson, on the other 
hand, was.a bundle of sympathy. He 
felt for everybody. That was the 
secret of his popularity with his men. 
Remember the general character of 
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observer of actual events and actual 
tendencies. 

“| have seen a great many changes in my 
time,” he remarked. “ Being all but the 
father of the House of Lords—there are only 
two peers who are senior to 
me—my memory goes back 
to a time when rural life and 
thought in England were very 
different from what they are 
to-day. I am bound to say 
that on the whole the moral 
changes impress me even 
more than the material ones. 
The old relation between the 
gentry and the labourer had 
its good points, although I 
recognise that the deference 
paid to rank in the old days 
was largely due to bribery and 
largesse. There certainly 
seems a great falling-off in 
manners nowadays. And then the difficulty 
of teaching the population of our rural 
parishes anything—anything, I mean, that is 
not ornamental and useless ; the art of cooking 
wholesome food, for instance. In my belief 
it is largely bad cooking that drives our work- 
ing people to the public-house.” 

Lord Nelson entered Parliament in 1844, 
and made his first hustings 
speech at Brighton, where, for 
the sake of the name he bore, 
the turbulent electors allowed 
him to address them, but 
afterwards raided and cleared 
out the platform. It was in 
the thick of’ the Corn Laws 
agitation, and at a dinner one 
night he heard the Duke of 
Bedford make the significant 
admission that repeal, al- 
though it would eventually 
prove a good thing for the 
country, “ would hit the pre- 
sent generation hard.” ‘The 
young Earl could not with- 
stand the temptation to refer 
publicly to this admission, 
which brought down upon his 
indiscreet head a dignified 
rebuke from the Duke, which he never forgot. 
He speedily became interested in Church 
work, and this interest in matters ecclesiastical 
never forsook him. His lordship has always 
taken a prominent part in the affairs of the 
Church. He was one of those who bade 
God-speed to the first Church colony which 
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set forth for New Zealand from Christchurch, 
there to found the important town now bear- 
ing that name on the other side of the globe. 

I asked Lord Nelson if he was a sailor— 
if he was fond of the sea. 

“I’m afraid in that sense 
I’m as bad a sailor as the 
Admiral. Nor am I a 
traveller. My soleContinental 
trip was once to Paris.” 

We talked of his last visit 
to Burnham Thorpe, the 
Admiral’s birthplace, and the 
amusing peculiarities of the 
“Thorpers,” as the local 
population are called. Every 
topic that was started, during 
the whole of my stay at Tra- 
falgar, inevitably led—some- 
times by pleasant devious 
paths, sometimes as straight 
as cannon—from the Victory 
to the great Admiral. The Earl has shown 
that his sympathies with mankind are not 
stunted, but the Admiral is, as I have already 
said, the passion of his life. All his intel- 
lectual roads lead to one devoted shrine ; 
and for this alone all honour, be it said, to 
the loyal, sturdy-hearted nobleman who, a 
century after Nelson’s valorous spirit took its 
flight in the cockpit of the 
Victory, now bears before all 
the world his sainted name. 

I cannot close this slight 
record of a visit to Trafalgar 
without mentioning the Earl's 
tender and touching affection 
for his little grandson, the 
heir-presumptive to the title. 
I did not see the child, but 
I was told that his physical 
likeness to the man who has 
made the name of Nelson 
immortal is already very 
striking. Other grandchildren, 
moreover, are following the 
example, not of the famous 
Admiral alone, but of their 
great-uncle, the present Earl’s 
brother, Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Maurice Horatio Nelson, 
so that, perhaps, as in the case of the “sea 
Keppels,” we may yet have a race of “sea 
Nelsons,” ready to emulate the exploits of 
the founder of their line. 

The above represent portraits done by the 
youthful shipmates, Nelson and Collingwood, 
of each other. 
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‘* Story - Telling.” 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


4 EAR ROSAMUND” (wrote 
Edith Baynard),—“ So glad 
you can come to Eadesfort ; 
will send to meet you at the 
station. Hope you won't 
mind our all being out hunt- 
ing when you arrive. Make yourself cosy, 
and don’t let the dogs or children bother you. 
Both have free quarters in every room, so 
shoo them out if they are too much for you. 
“ Ever yours, E. B.” 

The two women had met at a shooting 
party only the week 
before, and one of 
those sudden 
spasmodic friend- 
ships, familiar to 
society, had sprung 
up between them. 
After two or three 
days they were 
“Rosamund ” and 
“Edith” to each 
other, instead of 
“Miss Harrison” 
and “Mrs.  Bay- 
nard.” 

“Rosamund is 
such a remarkable 
creature,” Edith 
told her husband. 
“She has a history 
in her face, and 
though she hates 
men, and seems 
thoroughly embit- 
tered, she can be 
splendid company. 
They say she was 
quite lovely at one 
time, but she has 
changed _ extra- 
ordinarily in the last seven years. I don’t 
suppose she will ever marry now.” 

Rosamund Harrison’s history, unknown to 
Mrs. Baynard, was after all a simple one. 

For some seasons after 4 sensational début, 
in which she had been exploited as a society 
beauty, Rosamund attracted human moths in 
plenty by the flame of her radiant personality. 

She was reputed to have broken a score of 
hearts without a sigh for the sorrowful 
wreckage, and mankind at large felt a certain 
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“THEY PARTED WITH FEW WORDs. 


security when her engagement to Eric 
Lawrence was announced. 

He not only conquered her heart, but, for 
the time, her pride and her will. . She loved 
him with a wholly unselfish passion, she saw 
life with new eyes—till the day of cruel 
awakening came. 

Eric Lawrence tired. He told her frankly 
when his love cooled. Perhaps she gave him 
too much of that gentle devotion which sat 
so strangely and unexpectedly upon the once 
domineering Miss Harrison. They parted 
with few words, 
and no sign of 
tears on the pale, 
hard face of the 
jilted woman. 

From that day 
she changed her 
attitude to the 
world. The desire 
for conquest died 
in her, the soft 
things of life were 
pitfalls to be 
avoided with cold 
disdain. She 
could be amusing, 
sarcastic, orna- 
mental, in a hard, 
imperious manner, 
but the frost and 
blight knew no 
balm, no _ thaw, 
after Eric Law- 
rence passed from 
her life. 

Even her old 
triumphs lost their 
ose" » savour. All the 
love laid at her 
feet was possibly 
the dream of a moment. With further 
acquaintance it might have shared the fate 
of this subsequent tragedy ! 

So Rosamund Harrison, with the possibili- 
ties of charm hidden in her nature, turned a 
warped outlook upon men, women, and 
children, chilling men, rather frightening 
children, but often attracting, as well as 
mystifying, women 

Eadesfort, the Baynards’ country home, 
had a peculiarly harmonious air, as the 
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carriage passed the mellow grey - stone 
lodge. 

Such a changeful, stimulating afternoon, 
with bursts of sunshine piercing gathering 
clouds! There was something in the atmo- 
sphere which cleared the mind. The pleasant 
meadows and swaying trees, the hazy distance 
touched by golden rays, breathed silent 
messages, mystic, unvoiced truths. The house 
seemed in keeping with the outside peace ; 
there were flowers of restful hue blooming in 
unexpected corners, cheery log fires, and 
well - behaved dogs, comfortably installed 
upon sofas and arm-chairs. 

Rosamund was shown into a snug little 
room, which she surmised must be Edith’s 
boudoir. Here two terriers of Dandie 
Dinmont breed were asleep by the hearth, 
and the visitor sank involuntarily into a long, 
low chair, with square padded arms and a 
scented cushion. 

She wondered what 
the Baynard children 
were like. If they 
proved half as nice as 
the dogs she felt there 
would be no occasion 
to “ shoo them out.” 

As if in answer to 
her mental conjecture 
the door opened 
softly, and a little boy 
in a white sailor suit 
wandered in, with his 
hand on the head of 
a venerable old 
Highland deerhound. 
The child, a_ very 
small, slim person, 
with a_ particularly 
winning smile, came 
forward and extended 
a welcoming hand. 

“T’ve been looking 
for you,” he said, in 
such a kindly tone, 
as if to put her at her 
ease. “They told me 
you were coming.” 

Rosamund seldom smiled very readily now. 
“She had the face of a beautiful marred 
statue needing life,” Edith Baynard said. 
But the little boy in the sailor blouse, white 
duck trousers, and pale blue collar saw a 
distinct smile at that moment. She was 
amused to observe, as he stood by the 
sleeping terriers, the firelight playing on his 
bare toes, that he was wearing sandals. The 
pink feet appeared to her as suggestive of 





“A LITTLE BOY IN A WHITE SAILOR SUIT WANDERED IN.” 
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beauty as the blush roses in the high 
days of summer. 

The hound gave her one look of scrutiny, 
then, withdrawing his head from the child’s 
hand, conveyed his long limbs to a luxurious 
white couch, and cushioned his nose upon a 
brocaded bolster. 

“The dogs have it all their own way 
here,” remarked Rosamund. 

“Yes ; it’s so nice for them,” said the boy, 
with a wise little nod. “You are going to 
have some tea directly. I thought you might 
be dull, so I’ve come to sit with you.” 

He took a corner of the broad arm-chair 
upon which she was seated, and, finding she 
made room for him, wriggled back still 
farther, till she encircled him with her arm. 
The close proximity of the childish figure 
sent a strange thrill to her lonely woman’s 
heart. Something alive and warm had 
nestled to her con- 
fidingly, two wide, 
admiring eyes were 
fixed fearlessly upon 
her face with an ex- 
pression of absolute 
content, a tiny hand 
played with the rings 
on her fingers. 

A maternal instinct, 
dead within her, 
suffered the shock of 
sudden _ resurrection. 
She could not tell 
why this child ap- 
pealed to her so 
forcibly. He had 
pretty ways, but in her 
world children with 
charming manners, 
and absolutely free 
from shyness, were no 
novelty. Perhaps she 
was a little astonished 
at the response of her 
own nature to this 
small person’s simple 
advances. She wanted 
to please him, to keep 
that bright expression of appreciation alive in 
his face, and somehow the firelight naturally 
suggested story-telling. 

Rosamund knew she had a fine imagina- 
tion, if she cared to exert it. The glowing 
coals painted pictures of fairy lore, and all in 
a moment she found herself launched upon 
a wonderful narrative, which held her listener 
spellbound. 

The old love of conquest was upon her 
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“STOR Y-TELLING.” 


once again, but in a different form. Pure, 
spontaneous, free from vanity, she sought 
only to win the loving admiration of a child. 

For the moment imagination played its own 
trick with her. This was her child, the being 
she had pictured long years ago, when weav- 
ing fancies about the future. With rapt 
attention the boy followed her words, now 
and again guiding the gist of the tale to 
satisfy his own fancy, curiously impatient if 
she paused to think, eagerly insistent for 
more—and yet more! Finding her efforts 
successful, Rosamund grew inspired. It was 
doubtful whether she or the child enjoyed 
the story most. 

“Oh! bother,” sighed the boy, as voices 
reached them from the hall. 

“We will finish another time,” said Rosa- 
mund, “ now the others have come in!” 

She kissed him as she rose. 

“Promise,” he cried, keeping fast hold of 
her hand. 

She smiled assent. 

* You must tell me one, too,” declared 
Rosamund. “If you want to please me very 
much, you must think of a beautiful story 
out of your own head!” 

The child looked puzzled. Evidently she 
had set him a difficult task, for he drew a 
deep breath and a thoughtful expression 
made the bright eyes. wistful. 

Edith Baynard burst into the room. 

“Dear thing!” she cried, gushingly ; “I 
hope you made yourself at home.” 

“Indeed I did!” 

“But you have not touched your tea.” 

“TI was so enjoying the society of your 
little boy I never even noticed the tea had 
been brought in.” 

“Oh! he isn’t my little boy,” laughed 
Edith. .“He’s staying here. He is my 
children’s great friend. They enjoy them- 
selves immensely together !” 

“You never told me your name,” said 
Rosamund, turning to her small friend with 
that same kind smile which transformed her 
face. 

“Douglas,” he replied, promptly —“ Douglas 
Lawrence.” 

At the name “ Lawrence” the smile faded 
suddenly from Rosamund’s lips. She grew 
more formidable as she drew up her head, 
turning wondering eyes on the child. In a 
moment her instinct gave her the key to the 
situation. She knew now why the touch of 
that tiny hand had quickened her pulses and 
warmed her cold heart. The painful intensity 
of the knowledge came like actual physital 
suffering. 

Vol. xxix.—86, 
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“Your father,” she said, with conviction, 
“is Eric Lawrence.” 

The child did not answer. He noticed 
the change in her voice and manner, which 
totally escaped Edith Baynard, who replied 
for him in the bright, quick way characteristic 
of her. 

“Yes. Do you know Eric ?” 

“T met him years ago, before he married. 
Now I come to think of it, Douglas has a 
strong look of his father about the eyes and 
mouth.” 

She turned away, as if her scrutiny of the 
child’s features were not agreeable. 

She felt angry at having allowed him to 
nestle near and draw out her affections. She 
felt as if some monstrous trick had been 
played upon her. The child appealed to 
her, all unconsciously, through the channels 
of a hateful memory. For a short time she 
had been the victim of stronger powers than 
will or reason. 

Nature awoke and called within! She 
had thought of this child as her own. The 
spirit of the father mocked her across the 
years, forcing back the vanished thrill of 
quick response, reviving the old charm, that 
it might suffer fresh death-pangs of desire. 

Douglas touched her arm timidly. 

A look in her eyes checked his self- 
confidence. 

“You will finish the story some time?” he 
queried, with a wistful, winning expression of 
inquiry. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she replied; “I’ve forgotten the 
ending.” 

Edith wondered at Rosamund’s sharp 
tone. Had she not spoken of enjoying the 
boy’s society ? 

“Run away, Douglas; Miss Harrison is 
tired.” 

Douglas ran swiftly at Mrs. Baynard’s 
bidding—ran with fast-beating heart, and 
tears very near the surface. He knew, with 
a child’s sharpness, Rosamund no longer 
liked him, which seemed to this young, 
affectionate nature even worse than the tragic 
fact—the story would never be ended now! 


Edith Baynard appeared anxious the follow- 
ing morning. Rosamund heard her sigh 
heavily at breakfast, and afterwards, while 
her visitor wrote letters, she walked up and 
down the room in a listless, aimless fashion. 

“ How restless you are, Edith!” 

Rosamund laid down her pen and looked 
straight at her hostess. “Is anything the 
matter ?” 
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Edith nodded. 

“I’m frightfully bothered,” she confessed, 
“and if I tell you I know you won't give it 
away. Besides, you said yesterday you knew 
him years ago.” 

“Who?” 

“Eric Lawrence. It seems he is in some 
desperate money trouble and wants Jim to 
lend him five hundred pounds. Jim never 
will lend money, especially to friends. It’s 
one of his tiresome rules. Eric offers ample 





"I'M FRIGHTFULLY BOTHERED, SHE CONFESSED.” 


security for the loan, and says it will get him 
out of a horrible fix.” 

Rosamund’s face flushed and paled. 

She avoided Edith’s eyes as she answered 
in quick, breathless accents :-— 

“It seems a shame to refuse to help a 
friend when he’s in a corner, doesn’t it? 
I don’t mind lending the five hundred if 
your husband will simply tell him it comes 
from an acquaintance who wishes to remain 
anonymous. You know I had some money 
left me last year, and I’ve no one to consider 
but myself.” 

Rosamund, as she spoke, could hardly 
oelieve it was not all a dream. She felt 
utterly at a loss to analyze her own feelings 
in the matter. The idea of herself as bene- 
factress to the man who had wronged her 
was a weird, alluring thought. She hardly 
knew if this were generosity or revenge— 
whether she already foresaw the coals of fire 
which the revealing of her identity might 
some day kindle in Eric’s heart, or whether 
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she meant truthfully to remain an anonymous 
donor. 

She only knew some spirit within her 
compelled the words, and she was glad— 
glad ! 

At first Edith would not listen to the 
suggestion, but Rosamund had a knack of 
getting her own way, and eventually the letter 
with its good news was duly posted to Eric 
Lawrence. 

The thought of the father’s trouble, how- 
ever, in no way softened her 
towards the child. She 
snubbed little Douglas, and 
avoided him ostentatiously. 
Evidently she was not fond 
of children ! 

The following day Edith 
informed her they had 
promised to take the young 
folk to a juvenile party. 
“Tt’s an afternoon fancy 
dress dance for baby 
creatures!” explained Mrs. 
Baynard. “A good many 
grown-ups are invited to see 
the fun. Do you care to 
come? Douglas is wildly 
excited, and has been show- 
ing me his costume.” 

Rosamund made the 
excuse of a headache to stay 
at home. She had slept 
little the night before, and 
looked very pale. 

She did not even go into 
the hall to see the little people start, though 
she heard their merry voices and the sound 


of carriage wheels driving up to the 
door. 
“Where is Miss Harrison?” asked 


Douglas, as Mrs. Baynard fastened a cloak 
round his shoulders. 

“ She isn’t very well, so she is going to stay 
at home quietly alone.” 

The boy’s face grew troubled. Miss 
Harrison ill! Miss Harrison alone! He 
remembered her words: “If you want to 
please me very much, you must think of a 
beautiful story out of your own head.” She 
would be dull by herself—she would want 
somebody to amuse her, but he had looked 
forward so much to the party, of course he 
could not possibly stay. Nevertheless a 
great struggle rose in his mind, a battle the 
more severe because it lay concealed behind 
the simple childish exterior. Strong inclina- 
tién pointed a tempting hand to the open 
door of the carriage, into which the other 
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children were already scrambling, calling for 
Douglas to follow. 

Trembling he unfastened his wrap, and let 
it fall to the ground with sudden decision. 

“I’m not going,” he said, apologetically ; 
“IT would rather stay at home.” 

In vain Edith Baynard remonstrated. 
Douglas remained firm. There were tears 
in his eyes, but he repeated heroically: “I 
would rather, far rather stay at home, if you 
don’t mind, please.” 

“A sudden fit of shyness, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Baynard to her husband as they drove 
away, “only” (in an undertone) “it was 
rather uncanny, as if the child knew his 
father were in trouble!” 

Meanwhile Rosamund lay back in the very 
same chair in which a small child, so short a 
time ago, had captivated her affections. 

She was thinking of him now, a little angry 
with herselt for doing so, and wondering at 
the spell of that fairy-tale afternoon. 

Suddenly the door opened and a queer, 
unusual vision appeared, the elt-like figure of 
a tiny jester. He wore long red stockings and 
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“ But what did that matter ?” retorted Miss 
Harrison, somewhat sharply. 

“Of course it mattered,” cried the child, 
bounding forward and perching himself on the 
arm of her chair. “ Besides, I—I’ve thought 
of a story to tell you. It’s about a little 
Japanese umbrella that came out of a cracker 
and was put in a blue china vase, and a fairy 
who rode down to earth on a raindrop to look 
for the umbrella the cracker had stolen. It 
belonged to her great-grandfather, but the 
fairy had lots of adventures before she found 
it!” 

Certainly Douglas could claim some share 
of imagination too, and Rosamund, arrested 
by the child’s quaint fancies, listened with 
relenting features as he told his tale. 

She only partially followed the story ; she 
was thinking rather of the child’s whole- 
hearted sacrifice in giving up an afternoon’s 
pleasure to try and please her. It showed 
such a strong desire to pay back, and give 
again some pleasure, in return for the happy 
hour devoted to his amusement at their first 
meeting. 
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slashed trunks of crimson and gold, jerkin 
and pointed hood to correspond. At every 
movement he jingled with bells ; even from 
his long, turned-up shoes of light suéde the 
merry tinkle rang. In his hand he held a 
punchinello with a certain caressing pride. 

“I thought you had gone to the party,” 
said Rosamund. 

“No; I stayed at home because you were 
alone, and they said you had a headache.” 


Involuntarily she drew him down beside 
her into the wide chair. Again they were 
close together ; she almost fancied she could 
hear the beating of the child’s heart! There 
were tears in her eyes, though her lips smiled, 
and more than once she bent her head to 
his, so that her forehead touched his curly 
hair. 

After all, it seemed, the tale of the 
umbrella must have been very diverting, for 
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neither heard an arrival in the hall or a man’s 

footsteps pause by the boudoir door. 
Rosamund glanced up suddenly, without 

knowing why! Simultaneously Douglas leapt, 
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Her fingers stole lovingly again to the fair 
head of the child as he returned to her side 
and leaned against her with the familiarity of 
trustful affection. 




















“HER FINGERS STOLE LOVINGLY AGAIN TO THE FAIR HEAD OF THE CHILD.” 


with a frantic ringing of small brass bells, 
from the depths of the great chair, crying 
“* Daddy ! daddy !” as he ran towards the tall, 
military-looking figure. 

But daddy paid little heed to the tiny jester 
hugging his knees. He was looking, with 
curiously bashful eyes, at the woman in 
whose arms he had found his child. 

She offered him her hand with a trembling 
of lips which smiled still. 

“T did not know you were expected,” she 
said. 

“T came without an invitation, to insist 
upon Jim’s explaining a mystery. It’s too 
awful, Rosamund, if what I now think is 
true! Are you the anonymous friend who 
has helped a poor wretch out of a hole?” 

Her head drooped. She could not bear 
to see the shamed expression on his face. 

“Tf I’ve hurt you,” she said, “can you 
grudge me such a poor little revenge? Is it 
not my due?” 








“This boy,” she whispered, “has given 
me back something I lost long years ago. 
For that I am grateful. I mean to be young 
again! It is possible, for I am only twenty- 
nine.” 

The joy of youth was in her voice, her 
eyes. This moment of triumph raised her 
above the hardening influences of a blighted 
past. The man, humiliated by memory and 
humbled by kindness from the hand he had 
injured, suffered alone. She touched the 
glorious heights of the eternal childhood 
hidden in every human soul, and Douglas 
knew it, for children see with eyes which 
can look into fairyland and read the mystic 
wonders there. 

“ Shall we finish the story?” he whispered. 
“ Daddy can listen too.” 

She motioned the man to a chair and 
lifted Douglas on her knee. 

“We will all tell stories,” she murmured, 
“with happy endings ! ” 






















Trips About Town. 


By GerorGE R. Sims. 


IV.—ROUND 


mF St. George in the East has 
not slain the local dragon he 
has at least so maimed and 
crippled the monster that it 
1 crawls about to-day in a 

>=3 shamefaced manner. The fire 
that it breathes from its nostrils is but a pale 
flicker compared with the lurid flames of the 
days when the now quiet St. George’s Street 
was riotous Ratcliff Highway. Then the 
crimps did a roaring trade in its pestilent 
purlieus, and the sailors of the 
world reeled along the notorious 
thoroughfare from drinking-bar 
to dancing -room, and from 
dancing-room to back courts 
and alleys, where they were 
always robbed, 
frequently in- 
jured, and occa- 
sionally mur- 
dered. 

To wander 
about St. George 
in the East with 
a proper appre- 
ciation of its pre- 
sent you must 
know something 
of its past. For 
it claims to be 
in many ways 
quite a reformed 
character, and is 
naturally indig- 
nant when it is 
represented by 
traffickers in the 
sensational as 
still clinging to 
its old disreput- 
able ways. 

Who has not heard of “ Paddy’s Goose”? 
In the old days this house was typical of the 
Highway of Infamy. The White Swan—the 
origin of “ Paddy’s Goose” is obvious—was 
the most notorious drinking and dancing den 
for sailors in the world. It was larger and 
more “classy” —if one may use the expres- 
















** PADDY'S GOOSE.” 


ST. GEORGE IN THE EAST. 


sion in such a connection—than the dancing 
dram shops of Tiger’s Bay, an infamous 
district just off the Highway. Daring 
explorers from the West anxious to see 
“life” sometimes ventured themselves within 
the wicked walls of “The Goose,” but the 
land-sharks, male and female, who preyed 
upon poor Jack made it their hunting 
ground, and the scenes that were recorded 
as taking place nightly at last shocked the 
public conscience. 

I remember “Paddy’s 
Goose” in the bad old times, 
and I can imagine no greater 
contrast than the 
scene that the old 
White Swan looked 
down upon then and 
the scene that she 
surveys to-day. 

The Swan, 
white and won- 
dering, is still 
perched aloft. 
The house is 
still there, the 
doors are still 
open, and the 
windows are still 
lighted up at 
night. But 
through these 
windows one 
looks into a big 
square room, on 
the wallsof which 
are Bible pictures 
and texts, and in 
bold letters on 
the boards that 
screen the lower 
part.of the win- 
dows the passer-by is informed that “ Paddy’s 
Goose” is now the meeting - house of a 
Wesleyan mission. 

Look at the little crowd in the street and 
by the doors. There are no sailors with their 
pockets full of gold. There are no tigresses 
from Tiger’s Bay in gaudy raiment. No 
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scraping fiddle is heard from the big room 
beyond the bar. No hoarse laughter rings 
out upon the night. No roistering seamen 
roll along the pavement shouting the chorus 
of a drinking song. 

An aged travelling tinker, a quaint in- 
dustrial survival of a bygone day, shuffles 
past silently, mournfully. Lounging about 
on the pavement: are’ a few Irish dock 
labourers and hawkers, and little groups of 
Irishwomen, factory girls or sack and tar 
paulin hands most of them. Their heads 
are bare and ornamented with a wealth of 
curling-pins. The curling- 
pin coiffure is the Irish 
note of the Highway. You 
will find it emphasized in 
Cable Street, one end of 
which is Jewish and the 
other Irish, while the 
middle may be said to be 
English. If you go to the 
Jewish end of Cable Street 
you will not see a single 
curling - pin. The young 
alien Jewess dresses her 
hair very much as the work- 
girl of Paris does. It is 
neatly and artistically ar- 
ranged, and it frequently 
boasts an ornamental 
comb, which, though 
cheap, is effective and pic 
turesque. 

The contrast between 
the two ends of Cable 
Street is remarkable. At 
one end you see poorly- 
dressed women and ragged 


children. Here are bare- 
footed, ragged, capless, 


coatless little Irish lads 
playing about the streets. 
Sometimes you may see a 
white-faced, bare-limbed 
little mite peering anxiously 
out of the end of a court, 
waiting for a glimpse of mother, who has left 
him so long alone that he has wandered out 
in search of her. 

At the other end, the Jewish end, there 
may be poverty among the immigrants who 
have not been long in our land of liberty, 
you may see squalor and misery, but you see 
no barefooted little boys, you see no little 
girls in rags and tatters. All the Jewish 
children are well shod and comfortably clad. 
And yet their fathers and mothers come here 
to begin the struggle for life in a strange 
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land with no capital, and the prospect of an 
income no better than the poor Irish populace 
of the other end can earn. 

Look at this group of immigrants making 
their way from the docks to the Jewish 
shelter in Leman Street. 

They have just come from one of the Pales 
of Settlement in the land of persecution. 
It has been a desperate effort to raise the 
passage-money, and they have probably been 
robbed and cheated by the way. 

But, poor as they are, miserable as they 
are—the anxious, hunted look in the faces of 
some of these refugees is a 
thing that once seen you 
never forget -— they will 
make a bold fight with for- 
tune, and presently they 
will be prospering and sav- 
ing money, and some of 
them will be laying the 
foundation of a fortune for 
their children. 

They are poverty-stricken 
enough in their surround- 
ings at the beginning. In 
some of the lodging-houses 
that we shall visit before 
we quit the neighbourhood 
we shall find something 
akin to misery perhaps, but 
we shall never find a Jewish 
child ragged or barefooted 
or neglected. 

The immigrants who 
pass us to-day are of a more 
prosperous - looking type 
than the generality of those 
who land from the Thames. 
The high boots and the 
astrachan caps give them 
a picturesque appearance 
to the English eye, which 
tones down the look of 
patient suffering in their 
faces. But all of them are 
gaunt and hungry-looking 
enough, and all their worldly goods are 
carried in a little bundle. 

To-day they are nervous, anxious. Some 
have a journey of thousands of miles yet 
before them. They are making their way to 
America, or to some far-off Jewish colony. 
But some will remain, as the immigrants who 
have made a Jewish colony of a portion of 
St. George’s remained. And the Jewish half 
will always be in distinct contrast to the Irish 
half so far as the children are concerned. 
The immigrant Jews are not the only 
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foreign element to be found 
in St. George’s to-day. There 
are Swedes, Norwegians, Bel- 
gians, Russians, Dutchmen, 
and Danes, and there is a 
small colony of Catholic 
Poles. One or two courts 
are given up almost entirely 
to them. The courts that 
run off the Highway are 
many of them inhabited ex- 
clusively by a class. In one 
court you find the sailor ele- 
ment ; everyone has followed 
the sea in some shape or 
form. In another you find 
Catholic Poles, in another 
Germans, and quite a num- 
ber have only Irish in them. 
There are many courts given 
up to the Jews, and others 
occupied entirely by water- 
side labourers. 

One or two houses let out in floors in the 
district are inhabited by Germans. Going 
over them I found a large number of German 
“unemployed.” In one of these German 
houses everybody seemed to be out of work, 
but they had all managed to keep their 
furniture. 

But in the top room of the house an Irish 
dock labourer had been less fortunate. He 
had parted with everything, and had only the 
bare floor for himself and his wife and 
children to rest on. 

The window of his garret looked out upon 
a parapet ; on the parapet was one note of 
colour to relieve the grey gloom of his 
despair. 

Someone had dropped a buttonhole of 
flowers—two roses bound to a little fern leaf 
with wire. These roses the man had picked up 
in the gutter, and his wife had put them in a 
little gallipot filled with water. She had 
placed them outside her garret window and 
loved them and tended them. When the 
night came on and she could see the faded 
flowers no longer, she had to lie down on the 
bare floor and sleep the darkness through, 
for the Irish labourer and his wife had no 
money to spare for fire and light. 

Before we leave the Highway, which is the 
centre of the district, we get a momentary 
glimpse of Jack ashore in the high spirits 
that in the old days were typical of the place. 

St. George’s to-day has changed for the 
better. One is bound to admit that, and in 
admitting it give credit to the good men and 
women who have helped to bring the change 
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about. But there are certain factors in the 
transformation which must not be ignored. 

The trade of the Port of London has 
decreased considerably. The old _ wind- 
jammers that brought hundreds of sailors 
all the year round to the docks have been 
replaced by steamers which discharge their 
cargoes elsewhere. The sailors’ boarding- 
houses of St. George’s are never full, and 
the Sailors’ Rests are largely given up to 
waterside labourers. There are not suffi- 
cient sailors to make things lively in the old 
fashion, even if “ Paddy’s Goose” and the 
Mahogany Bar and the dens of Tiger’s Bay 
were run on the old lines. 

But there are sailors still and there are 
ships in the docks, and so you may now and 
again get a fair idea of what the Highway 
looked like in the days of its bustle and 
movement. 

Outside a public-house at the corner of 
a street of foreign lodging-houses are a 
number of sea-going folk—engineers, stokers, 
and cattlemen. Most of them are foreigners 
and one or two are Americans. An old 
Scotch street-performer is giving a selection 
on the bagpipes and a Highland fling in the 
middle of the roadway, and the seafaring 
aliens find an opportunity for a little rough 
horse-play. 

One of them, while the Scotchman is going 
round with his cap, picks up his coat and 
hands it to a companion, who makes off with 
it up a court which was once famous for its 
“crimps’ houses,” and is said still to contain 
one or two. 
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There is no intention of stealing the coat. 
The rough, boisterous sailor-folk are simply 
having “fun” with the Scotch “ busker,” who 
has laid himself open to practical retaliation 
by the caustic remarks he has addressed to 
the crowd on the smallness of the sum 
with which they have rewarded his attempt 
to take up a collection. 


One or two loafers of both sexes have 
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boys. The connection between the Swedish 
church and the Icelandic ponies is not 
obvious, and the spectacle startles us, until 
we remember that one of the depots of 
the famous Jamrach is close by. Then 
the situation is at once explained. These 
ponies have been imported by Jamrach, 
and it being a fine day they are taking 
the air in Prince’s Square. 
Wonderfully in- 
teresting is an- 





° Lee 
OY i re oes other old - world 
=. rs) a a aii spot, Wellclose 
J ae * i a Square, which is 
— Ly little known. and 


come out of the 
public-house to 
look on, but they 
take no active part 
in the proceedings. 
The moving spirit 
of the “spree” is 
a typical American “ cattleman long 
and lean, hatchet-faced and bronzed, with 
earrings in his ears and a slouch hat on 
his head that causes his nationality to “leap 
to the eyes.” 

A little way from the scene of the sailors’ 
frolic, which my colleague has sketched, lies 
Prince’s Square. It is a picturesque old 
place still, with its quaint Swedish church in 
the centre and its old eighteenth-century 
houses standing cheek by jowl with glaring 
examples of twentieth-century “ improve- 
ment.” As we turn into it the note of 
strangeness which dominates it is emphasized 
by the fact that against the railings of the 
square a number of little Iceland ponies are 
standing surrounded by a group of admiring 





“MOST OF THEM ARE FOREIGNERS AND ONE OR TWO 
ARE AMERICANS.” 


concerning which 
the guide-books 
have scarcely any- 
thing to say. At 
the old Well 
House, which 
still stands, the 
well-keeper was at 
one time Bo’sun 
Smith, and Bo’sun 
Smith was a 
<. pioneer of free 
— education for the 
masses. 

Every day 
Bo’sun, who 
sailed the seas 
and seen the 
world, would 
gather about him 
the children’ of 
the sailors who 
lived in the neigh- 
bourhood and 
tell them of the 
wonders he had 
seen. Having 
fired their imagination with his tales of travel 
and adventure, he would tell them that there 
were still more wonderful things to be read 
about in books. 

The children, appreciating the advantages 
of being able to read even more wonderful 
yarns than Bo’sun Smith could spin, were 
eager to know how this gift was to be acquired, 
and readily allowed themselves to be taught 
reading and writing by the old sailor who 
kept the well. 

A few of the houses in Wellclose Square 
are still in private occupation, but most of 
them are lodging-houses or let out in floors 
or as business premises. 

No 36, where lived Thomas Day, the 
author of the immortal “Sandford and 
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“ AGAINST THE RAILINGS OF THE SQUARE A NUMBER OF LITTLE ICELAND 


PONIES ARE STANDING. 


Merton,” is now a Mission to the Jews, and 
where the High Court of the Liberties of the 
Tower stood a furniture dealer displays his 
wares. 

Round the corner, in Neptune Street, is a 
public-house, the King’s Arms, the proprietor 
of which has a prison on his premises. 
Hidden away from the passing throng, 
unknown, I imagine, to the majority of 
Londoners, there are the cells and the plank 
beds—aye, even the fetters and the strait- 
jackets of the days when the poor prisoner 
was poor indeed, the cells in which some of 
the Peninsular prisoners pined, and where 
many a famous felon languished. 

The landlord of the house is amiable, and 
permits us to see the grim remains of a 
bygone day and an obsolete prison system. 

_ He takes his keys and we pass through a 
side door into a hall. From the hall a fine 
old staircase leads to the Court House. But 
the cells are below. We pass down a narrow, 
dark stairway, through a brick kitchen, and 
across a paved yard, and presently we are in 
the cells. 

Here they are, as they were two hundred 
years ago. The door has to be unlocked 
with heavy keys, the massive bolts have to 


be unshot, and thick, black, forbidding doors 
Vol. xxix.—87. 





have to be forced back 
upon their hinges before 
we can enter the dun- 
geons. 

The old prison was 
known as the Sly House, 
because people who were 
seen to enter it were 
rarely seen coming out 
again. ‘There was a sub- 
terranean passage that led 
from this prison to the 
Tower and to the docks, 
and it was along this sub- 
terranean way that pri- 
soners passed on their way 
to the Success, the famous 
convict ship. 

Standing in one of the 
cells with its plank bed, 
the heavy fetters stapled 
to the wall, the grating of 
the little window closed, 
and a candle lighted, we 
people the dismal dun- 
geon with forms that 
have long since passed 
away. 

Many of the prisoners 
handed their names 
down to posterity by carving them on the 
woodwork. There are foreign names and 
Irish names and English names. One 
inscription is that of Mr. Stockley, the gentle- 
man who had the doubtful honour of being 
the inventor of the pitch plaster. This was 
clapped over the mouth of the victim to 
prevent him drawing public attention to the 
fact that he was being assaulted and robbed. 

Another poor prisoner dropped into poetry 
and carved a significant verse upon the 
wooden wall :— 

The cupboard is empty, 
To our sorrow ; 
Let’s hope it will 
Be full to-morrow. 

The fact that our forefathers had to put up 
with dungeon life for being poor is illustrated 
by the inscription : “ Please to remember the 
poor debtors. 1758.” 

It is a strange experience to grope your 
way through these gloomy cells, to come out 
through a bar in which a group of waterside 
loafers are discussing the free feeding of poor 
school children, and pass thence into the 
sunshine of the square, with its Mission to 
the Jews, its lodging-houses for alien immi- 
grants, its modern warehouses and work- 
rooms, and a group of lads absorbed in the 
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latest cricket scores as set out in the 3.30 
edition of a halfpenny paper. 

But over all these things floats a sound 
that takes one back to the days when the 
square was called Marine Square, and the 
captains and mates lounged about it while 
the prisoners of war lay in the dungeons. It 
is the hoot of an ocean-going steamer work- 
ing up the river to its anchorage in the 
docks. 

The captains have gone—there may, per- 
haps, be a lighterman and a barge-owner in 
one or two of the private houses—and the 
alien immigrant has brought trades of his own 
to the once eminently British square—the 
square in which once stood the Royalty 
Theatre, founded by John Palmer, the actor, 
who fell dead upon the stage after uttering, 
in the part of “The Stranger,” the words, 
“There is another and a better world.” 

Let us enter one or two of the Jewish 
houses in the square and see what is going 
on. Here in a room below the level of the 
street, and lighted by a grating, are a dozen 
men making boots. We pass the open door 
of the bootmakers’ room and go out into the 
yard, and here are great piles of British 
military uniforms, mostly khaki, for the 
“ deal” has been in “ South Africans.” 

A couple of Russian Jews are scrubbing 
the old uniforms vigorously with soap and 
water, and presently they will be baked in a 
little shed hard by. The wet paving of the 
yard is strewn with the shoulder-tabs identify- 
ing the regiments. Here, trampled under 
foot by the Russians, are the Royal Horse 
Artillery, the Royal Dragoons, and other 
famous regiments. 

We go into another house, descend the 
steps, and find ourselves in a yard packed to 
the top of the walls with sacks of rags. Here 
again the Russian Jews are the proprietors 
of the business. But the sorting of the rags is 
not done by Jewish girls. A Jewish girl does 
not care for that sort of employment. The 
work is being carried on in a large shed at 
the back of the yard. Half-a-dozen women, 
some young, some old, are sorting the rags 
into heaps with a rapidity which is marvel- 
lous. They are all Irish. In the rag trade, 
as in several other trades in this district, the 
Irish are employed by the Jews to do the 
rougher class of work. 

Sack - making and tarpaulin - making are 
locai industries which employ a large number 
of Irishwomen, but these trades are mainly in 
the hands of old-established English firms. 

Sack-making is done largely in the home 
or rather outside the home. If we pass 
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through a certain court we shall see a piece 
of sacking fastened to the wall outside almost 
every house, and a young Irish girl busily 
engaged on it. As the girls work they chatter 
with each other and exchange compliments 
across the way. Occasionally a young man 
may be observed lolling against a vacant piece 
of wall and watching a girl work while he 
smokes his pipe or his cigarette. Even 
among the Irish the cigarette is taking the 
place of the dhudeen. 

Climbing a steep hill of houses and back 
courts that carry one to the days of the 
pressgang and the Jack ashore of the Dibdin 
songs, we come again into Cable Street and 
the district once known as “ Nockfergus,” a 
name which was applied to the whole of St. 
George’s on the map prepared for Napoleon 
when he contemplated the invasion of Eng- 
land. Here are the Town-hall and the Public 
Library, and all the modern inventions for 
making people happy and orderly. The 
Public Library is a fine building, and well 
patronized. Here in the afternoon come any 
number of well-dressed, intelligent little boys 
and girls, keeping the librarians busy and 
showing the brighter and better side of St. 
George’s. And when the day’s work is done 
the spacious reading-rooms are packed with 
the sons of toil who want a change of world. 

Behind the library lies one of the prettiest 
public gardens in London. It is the old 
Wesleyan burial-ground “ converted.” There 
is much material here both for the study of 
Nature and the study of Humanity. All 
sorts and conditions of men and women pass 
through the grounds or sit about on the seats. 
The dark-haired, black-eyed Russian Jewess ; 
the Englishwoman, whose black eyes are of a 
different character ; the Irish factory-girl, the 
dock labourer, the artisan, the Jew dealer, the 
captain, the stevedore and the foreign sailor, 
and the nondescripts who may be waiting for 
work or mischief. 

You pass through a gate in the gardens 
and you are in the churchyard of St. George’s, 
one corner of which, the old mortuary, is 
given up to an admirably - arranged little 
Natural History Museum. The first thing 
that arrests your attention is the monu- 
ment to the Marrs, the unhappy draper and 
his wife and child who were murdered late 
on the night of December 7th, 1811, in a 
little shop in the Ratcliff Highway. The 
crime sent a thrill of horror through England, 
and moved De Quincey to write his immortal 
essay on “ Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts.” 

The local terror caused by this murder was 
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so great that everyone bought a rattle and 
prepared for the worst. It was expected that 
the brutal assassin would repeat his crime, and, 
singularly enough, a few nights later he did. 
In Old Gravel Lane, only a few yards from 
the scene of the Marr tragedy, he murdered a 
publican and his family. A man named John 
Williams was arrested shortly afterwards in a 
sailors’ lodging-house. There was a good 
deal of circumstan- 
tial evidence, and 
Williams was held 
to be guilty. He 
avoided further 
publicity by imme- 
diately committing 
suicide. His body 
was buried at four 
cross roads, the 
exact spot being at 
the corner of Can- 
non Street Road 
and Cable Street. 

Williams would 
probably have 
been found guilty, 
but it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if 
he committed the 
crimes—at any 
rate, the second 
one. A young 
man who escaped 
from the house 
while the Gravel 
Lane family were being butchered saw the 
murderer and gave a description of him. 
Williams did not answer this description in 
a single particular. 

The docks were the life of St. George’s in 
the old days. It is because the docks are 
no longer busy that life in St. George’s has 
become quieter. It is more respectable and 
more monotonous. Even about the men 
waiting at the dock gates there is an air of 
resignation. You can see a crowd of them 
at most hours of the day hanging about 
Pennington Street, a fine row of picturesque 
eighteenth-century houses, which form an 
admirable background to my colleague’s 
sketch of the waiting “dockers.” Most of 
the men here are Irish. The population on 
the south side of St. George’s to the river 
are nearly all from the land of poetry, politics, 
and potheen. 

The Bridge of Sighs, the swing bridge in 
Old Gravel Lane, still remains, and still looks 
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into the same dirty water as it did when 
Charles Dickens described it. It was for 
long a favourite place for suicides, and hence 
its name. But to-day there is a constable 
on duty night and day, and he keeps a 
watchful eye on all who cross it to enter or 
leave “the Island of Wapping.” 

A ramble through St. George’s is interest- 
ing to those who know where to wander off 
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the track and where to look behind the 
scenes. But to the stranger, after the first 
plunge into the foreign-looking end of Cable 
Street, it is dispiriting. There is movement 
in the Watney Street market, there are 
brightness and beauty in the public gardens, 
there is comfort in the contemplation 
of the number of missions and rests and 
homes, in which the religious and philan- 
thropic workers never grow weary of well- 
doing. But over all is the note of the 
receding tide, of the day that is done, of the 
port to which no longer favouring gales waft 
golden argosies. 

But the grass is not likely to grow in the 
streets for many a long day to come. 
St. George’s has this year given a record 
birth-rate to the world, and the St. Georgians, 
fully recognising that theirs is a district “ with 
a past,” find comfort in its well - ordered 
present and have the brightest hopes for its 
future. 





4 ‘CAPTAINS 


VERY sailorman grumbles 
about the sea, said the night- 
watchman, thoughtfully. It’s 
human nature to grumble, 
and I s’pose they keep on 
grumbling and sticking to it 
because there ain’t much else they can do. 
There’s not many shore-going berths that a 
sailorman is fit for, and those that they are 
—such as a night-watchman’s, for instance— 
wants such a good character that there’s few 
as are equal to it. 

Sometimes they get things to do ashore. 
I knew one man that took up butchering, 
and ’e did very well at it till the police took 
him up. Another man I knew gave up the 
sea to marry a washerwoman, and they hadn’t 
been married six months afore she died, and 
back he ’ad to go to sea agin, pore chap. 

A man who used to grumble awful about 
the sea was old Sam Small—a man I’ve 





spoke of to you before. To hear ’im go on 
about the sea, arter he ’ad spent féur or 
five months’ money in a fortnight, was ’art- 
breaking. He used to ask us wot was going 
to happen to ’im in his old age, and when we 
pointed out that he wouldn’t be likely to ’ave 
any old age if he wasn’t more careful of 
‘imself he used to fly into a temper and call 
us everything ’e could lay his tongue to. 

One time when ’e was ashore with Peter 
Russet and Ginger Dick he seemed to ’ave 
got it on the brain. He started being care- 
ful of ’is money instead o’ spending it, and 
three mornings running he bought a news- 
paper and read the advertisements, to see 
whether there was any comfortable berth for 
a strong, good-’arted man wot didn’t like 
work. 

He actually went arter one situation, and, 
if it hadn’t ha’ been for seventy-nine other 
men, he said he believed he’d ha’ ’ad a good 
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chance of getting it. As it was, all ’e got was 
a black eye for shoving another man, and for 
a day or two he was so down-’arted that ’e 
was no company at all for the other two. 

For three or four days ’e went out by ’im- 
self, and then, all of a sudden, Ginger Dick 
and Peter began to notice a great change in 
him. He seemed to ’ave got quite cheerful 
and ’appy. He answered ’em back pleasant 
when they spoke to ’im, and one night he 
lay in ’is bed whistling comic songs until 
Ginger and Peter Russet ’ad to get out o’ 
bed to him. When he bought a new necktie 
and a smart cap and washed ’imself twice in 
one day they fust began to ask each other 
wot was up, and then they asked him. 

“Up?” ses Sam ; “nothing.” 

“ He’s in love,” ses Peter Russet. 

“You're a liar,” ses Sam, without turning 
round. 

“He'll ‘ave it bad at ’is age,” ses Ginger. 

Sam didn’t say nothing, but he kept 
fidgeting about as though ’e’d got some- 
thing on his mind. Fust he looked out o’ 
the winder, then he ’ummed a tune, and 
at last, looking at ’em very fierce, he took a 
tooth-brush wrapped in paper out of ’is 
pocket and began to clean ’is teeth. 

“ He zs in love,” ses Ginger, as soon as he 
could speak. 

“Or else ’e’s gorn mad,” ses Peter, watch- 
ing ‘im. “Which is it, Sam?” 

Sam made believe that he couldn’t answer 
‘im because o’ the tooth-brush, and arter he’d 
finished he ’ad such a raging toothache that 
’e sat in a corner holding ‘is face and looking 
the picture o’ misery. They couldn’t get a 
word out of him till they asked ’im to go out 
with them, and then he said ’e was going to 
bed. Twenty minutes arterwards, when 
Ginger Dick stepped back for ’is pipe, he 
found he ’ad gorn. 

He tried the same game next night, but 
the other two wouldn’t ’ave it, and they 
stayed in so long that at last ’e lost ’is temper, 
and, arter wondering wot Ginger’s father and 
mother could ha’ been a-thinking about, and 
saying that he believed Peter Russet ‘ad 
been changed at birth for a sea-sick monkey, 
he put on ’is cap and went out. Both of ’em 
follered ’im sharp, but when he led ’em to a 
mission-hall, and actually went inside, they 
left im and went off on their own. 

They talked it over that night between 
themselves, and next evening they went out 
fust and hid themselves round the corner. 
Ten minutes arterwards old Sam came out, 
walking as though ’e was going to catch a 
train, and smiling to think ’ow he ’ad shaken 
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them off. At the corner of Commercial 
Road he stopped and bought ’imself a 
button-hole for ’is coat, and Ginger was so 
surprised that ’e pinched Peter Russet to 
make sure that he wasn’t dreaming. 

Old Sam walked straight on whistling, and 
every now and then looking down at ’is 
button-hole, until by-and-by he turned down 
a street on the right and went into a little 
shop. Ginger Dick and Peter waited for 
‘im at the corner, but he was inside for so 
long that at last they got tired o’ waiting and 
crept up and peeped through the winder. 

It was a little tobacconist’s shop, with 
newspapers and penny toys and such-like ; 
but, as far as Ginger could see through two 
rows o’ pipes and the Police News, it was 
empty. ‘They stood there with their noses 
pressed against the glass for some time, 
wondering wot had ’appened to Sam, but by- 
and-by a little boy went in and then they 
began to ’ave an idea wot Sam’s little game 
was. 

As the shop-bell went the door of a little 
parlour at the back of the shop opened, and 
a stout and uncommon good-looking woman 
of about forty came out. Her ’ead pushed 
the Police News out o’ the way and her ’and 
came groping into the winder arter a toy. 
Ginger ’ad a good look at ’er out o’ the 
corner of one eye, while he pretended to be 
looking at a tobacco-jar with the other. As 
the little boy came out ’im and Peter Russet 
went in. 

“IT want a pipe, please,” he ses, smiling 
at ’er; “a clay pipe—one o’ your best.” 

The woman handed ’im down a box to 
choose from, and just then Peter, wot ’ad 
been staring in at the arf-open door at a boot 
wot wanted lacing up, gave a big start and 
ses, “Why! Halloa!” 

“Wot’s the matter?” 
looking at ’im. 

“‘I’d know that foot anywhere,” ses Peter, 
still staring at it; and the words was hardly 
out of ’is mouth afore the foot ’ad moved 
itself away and tucked itself under its chair. 
“Why, that’s my dear old friend Sam Small, 
ain’t it?” 


ses the woman, 


“Do you know the captin?” ses the 
woman, smiling at ‘im. 
“Cap——?” ses Peter. “Cap——? Oh, 


yes ; why, he’s the biggest friend I’ve got.” 

“’Ow strange!” ses the woman. 

“We've been wanting to see ’im for some 
time,” ses Ginger. “He was kind enough 
to lend me arf a crown the other day, and 
I’ve been wanting to pay ’im.” 

“Captin Small,” ses the woman, pushing 
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“HE TURNED DOWN A STREET ON THE RIGHT AND WENT INTO A LITTLE SHOP.” 


open the door, “here’s some old friends o’ 
yours.” 

Old Sam turned ’is face round and looked 
at ’em, and if looks could ha’ killed, as the 
saying is, they'd ha’ been dead men there 
and then. 

“Oh, yes,” he ses, in a choking voice ; 
‘ow are you?” 

“Pretty well, thank you, capfin,” ses 
Ginger, grinning at ’im ; “and ’ow’s yourself 
arter all this long time ?” 

He held out ’is hand and Sam shook it, 
and then shook ’ands with Peter Russet, 
who was grinning so ’ard that he couldn't 
speak. 

“These are two old friends o’ mine, Mrs. 
Finch,” ses old Sam, giving em a warning 
look ; “Captin Dick and Captin Russet, 
two o’ the oldest and best friends a man ever 
ad.” 

“Captin Dick ’as got ’arf a crown for you,” 
ses Peter Russet, still grinning. 

“There now,” ses Ginger, looking vexed, 
“if I ain’t been and forgot it ; I’ve on’y got 
arf a sovereign.” 

“T can give you change, sir,” ses Mrs. 
Finch. “P’raps you'd like to sit down for 


“ 


” 


five minutes ?” 
Ginger thanked ’er, and ’im and Peter 





Russet took a chair apiece in front o’ the fire 
and began asking old Sam about ’is ’ealth, 
and wot he’d been doing since they saw ’im 
last. 

“Fancy your reckernising his foot,” ses 
Mrs. Finch, coming in with the change. 

“I'd know it anywhere,” ses Peter, who 
was watching Ginger pretending to give Sam 
Small the ’arf-dollar, and Sam pretending in 
a most lifelike manner to take it. 

Ginger Dick looked round the room. It 
was a comfortable little place, with pictures 
on the walls and antimacassars on all the 
chairs, and a row of pink vases on the 
mantelpiece. Then ’e looked at Mrs. Finch, 
and thought wot a nice-looking wonian she 
was. 

“This is nicer than being aboard ship with 
a crew o’ nasty, troublesome sailormen to look 
arter, Captin Small,” he ses. 

“It’s wonderful the way he manages ’em,” 
ses Peter Russet to Mrs. Finch. “Like a 
lion he is.” 

“A roaring lion,” ses Ginger, looking at 
Sam. “He don’t know wot fear is.” 

Sam began to smile, and Mrs. Finch 
looked at ’im so pleased that Peter Russet, 
who ’ad been looking at ’er and the room, 
and thinking much the same way as Ginger, 
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began to think that they was on the wrong 
tack. 

“ Afore ’e got stout and old,” he ses, 
shaking his ead, “there wasn’t a smarter 
skipper afloat.” ' 

“We all ’ave our day,” ses Ginger, shaking 
his ’ead too. 

“TI dessay he’s good for another year or 
two afloat yet,” ses Peter Russet, considering. 

“ With care,” ses Ginger. 

Old Sam was going to say something, but 
’e stopped himself just in time. “They will 
‘ave their joke,” he ses, turning to Mrs. Finch 
and trying to smile. “I feel as young as 
ever I did.” 

Mrs. Finch said that anybody with arf an 
eye could see that, and then she looked at a 
kettle that was singing on the ’ob. 

“T s’pose you gentlemen wouldn’t care for 
a cup 0’ cocoa ?” she ses, turning to them. 

Ginger Dick and Peter both said that they 
liked it better than anything else, and, arter 
she ’ad got out the cups and saucers and a 
tin o’ cocoa, Ginger held the kettle and 
poured the water in the cups while she 
stirred them, and old Sam sat looking on 
’elpless. 

“It does seem funny to see you drinking 
cocoa, captin,” ses Ginger, as old Sam took 
his cup. 

“Ho!” ses Sam, firing up; “and why, 
if I might make so bold as to ask ?” 

“’Cos I’ve generally seen you drinking 
something out of a bottle,” ses Ginger. 

“Now, look ’ere,” ses Sam, starting up and 
spilling some of the hot cocoa over ’is lap. 

“A ginger-beer bottle,” ses Peter Russet, 
making faces at Ginger to keep quiet. 

“Yes, o’ course, that’s wot I meant,” ses 
Ginger. 

Old Sam wiped the cocoa off ’is knees 
without saying a word, but his weskit kept 
going up and down till Peter Russet felt quite 
SOrTy for ‘im. 

“ There’s nothing like it,” he ses to Mrs. 
Finch. “It was by sticking to ginger-beer 
and milk and such-like that Captain Small 
‘ad command of a ship afore ’e was twenty- 
five.” 

“Lor!” ses Mrs. Finch. 

She smiled at old Sam till Peter got 
uneasy agin, and began to think p’r’aps ’e’d 
been praising ’im too much. 

“Of course, I’m speaking of long ago 
now,” he ses. 

“Years and years afore you was born, 
ma’am,” ses Ginger. 

Old Sam was going to say something, but 
Mrs. Finch looked so pleased that ’e thought 





better of it. Some o’ the cocoa ’e was 
drinking went the wrong way, and then 
Ginger patted ’im on the back and told ‘im 
to be careful not to bring on ’is brownchitis 
agin. Wot with temper and being afraid to 
speak for fear they should let Mrs. Finch 
know that ’e wasn’t a captin, he could ’ardly 
bear ’imself, but he very near broke out 
when Peter Russet advised ‘im to ‘ave 
his weskit lined with red flannel. They 
all stayed on till closing time, and by 
the time they left they ’ad made theirselves 
so pleasant that Mrs. Finch said she’d be 
pleased to see them any time they liked to 
look in. 

Sam Small waited till they ’ad turned the 
corner, and then he broke out so alarming 
that they could ’ardly do anything with ’im. 
Twice policemen spoke to ’im and advised 
‘im to go home afore they altered their 
minds ; and he ’ad to hold ’imself in and 
keep quiet while Ginger and Peter Russet 
took ’is arms and said they were seeing 
him ’ome. 

He started the row agin when they got 
indoors, and sat up in ‘is bed smacking ’is 
lips over the things he’d like to ’ave done to 
them if he could. And then, arter saying 
‘ow he’d like to see Ginger boiled alive like 
a lobster, he said he knew that ’e was a 
noble-’arted feller who wouldn’t try and cut 
an old pal out, and that it was a case of love 
at first sight on top of a tram-car. 

“She’s too young for you,” ses Ginger ; 
“ and too good-looking besides.” 

“Tt’s the nice little bisness he’s fallen in 
love with, Ginger,” ses Peter Russet. “I'll 
toss you who ’as it.” 

Ginger, who was sitting on the foot o’ 
Sam’s bed, said “no” at fust, but arter a time 
he pulled out arf a dollar and spun it in the 
air. That was the last ’e see of it, although 
he ’ad Sam out o’ bed and all the clothes 
stripped off of it twice. He spent over arf 
an hour on his ’ands and knees looking for 
it, and Sam said when he was tired of playing 
bears p’raps he’d go to bed and get to sleep 
like a Christian. 

They ’ad it all over agin next morning, 
and at last, as nobody would agree to keep 
quiet and let the others ’ave a fair chance, 
they made up their minds to let the best man 
win. Ginger Dick bought a necktie that 
took all the colour out o’ Sam’s, and Peter 
Russet went in for a collar so big that ’e was 
lost in it. 

They all strolled into the widow's shop 
separate that night. Ginger Dick ‘ad 
smashed his pipe and wanted another ; Peter 
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“‘HE BROKE OUT SO ALARMING THAT THEY COULD "ARDLY DO ANYTHING WITH ‘IM.” 


Russet wanted some tobacco ; and old Sam 
Small walked in smiling, with a little silver 
brooch for ’er, that he said e’ had picked up. 

It was a very nice brooch, and Mrs. Finch 
was so pleased with it that Ginger and Peter 
sat there as mad as they could be because 
they ’adn’t thought of the same thing. 

“Captain Small is very lucky at finding 
things,” ses Ginger, at last. 

“He’s got the name for it,” 
Russet. 

“It’s a handy ’abit,” ses Ginger ; “it saves 
spending money. Who did you give that 
gold bracelet to you picked up the other 
night, captin ?” he ses, turning to Sam. 

“Gold bracelet?” ses Sam. “I didn’t 
pick up no gold bracelet. Wot are you talk- 
ing about ?” 

“All right, captin; no offence,” ses 
Ginger, holding up his ’and. “I dreamt I 
saw one on your mantelpiece, I s’pose. 
P’raps I oughtn’t to ha’ said anything 
about it.” 


ses Peter 


Old Sam looked as though he’d like to 
eat ’im, especially as he noticed Mrs. Finch 


listening and pretending not to. “Oh! that 
one,” he ses, arter a bit o’ hard thinking. 
“Oh! I found out who it belonged to. You 
wouldn’t believe ‘ow pleased they was at 
getting it back agin.” 

Ginger Dick coughed and began to think 
as ’ow old Sam was sharper than he ’ad given 
‘im credit for, but afore he could think of any- 
thing else to say Mrs. Finch looked at old 
Sam and began to talk about ’is ship, and to 
say ow much she should like to see over it. 

“T wish I could take you,” ses Sam, look- 
ing at the other two out o’ the corner of his 
eye, “but my ship’s over at Dunkirk, in 
France. I’ve just run over to London fora 
week or two to look round.” 

“ And mine’s there too,” ses Peter Russet, 
speaking a’most afore old Sam ’ad finished ; 
“side by side they lay in the harbour.” 

“ Oh, dear,” ses Mrs. Finch, folding her 
‘ands and shaking her ’ead. “I should like 
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to go over a ship one arternoon. I'd quite 
made up my mind to it, knowing three 
captins.” 

She smiled and looked at Ginger; and 
Sam and Peter looked at ’im too, wondering 
whether he was going to berth his ship at 
Dunkirk alongside o’ theirs. 

“Ah, I wish I’ad met you a fortnight ago,” 
ses Ginger, very sad.. “I gave up my ship, 
the Highflyer, then, and I’m waiting for one 
my owners are ’aving built for me at New- 


castle. They said the Highflyer wasn’t big 
enough for me. She was a nice little ship, 
though. I believe I’ve got ’er picture some- 


where about me.” 

He felt in ’is pocket and pulled out a little, 
crumpled-up photograph of a ship he’d been 
fireman aboard of some years afore, and 
showed it to ’er. 

“That’s me standing on the bridge,” he 
ses, pointing out a little dot with the stem of 
‘is pipe. 

“Tt’s your figger,” ses Mrs. Finch, straini*,, 
her eyes. “I should know it anywhere.” 

““You’ve got wonderful eyes, ma’am,” ses 
old Sam, choking with ’is pipe. 

“Anybody can see that,” ses Ginger. 
“They're the largest and 
the bluest I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Mrs. Finch told im not 
to talk nonsense, but both 
Sam and Peter Russet 
could see ’ow pleased she 
was. 

“Truth is truth,” ses 
Ginger. “I’m a plain 
man, and I speak my 
mind.” 

“Blue is my fav’rit’ 
colour,” ses old Sam, in 
a tender voice. “ True 
blue.” 

Peter Russet began to 
feel out of it. “I thought 
brown was,” he ses. 

“Ho!” ses Sam, turn- 
ing on ’im ; “and why ?” 

““T ’ad my reasons,” ses 
Peter, nodding, and shut- 
ting ‘is mouth very 
firm. 

“T thought brown was 
‘is fav’rit’ colour too,” ses 
Ginger. “I don’t know 
why. It’s no use asking 
me; because if you did 
I couldn’t tell you.” 

“ Brown’s a very nice 
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colour,” ses Mrs. Finch, wondering wot was 
the matter with old Sam. 

“ Blue,” ses Ginger ; “ big blue eyes, they’re 
the ones for me. Other people may ’ave 
their blacks and their browns,” he ses, look- 
ing at Sam and Peter Russet, “but give me 
blue.” 

They went on like that all the evening, and 
every time the shop-bell went and the widow 
‘ad to go out to serve a customer they said in 
w'ispers wot they thought of each other ; and 
once when she came back rather sudden 
Ginger ’ad to explain to ’er that ’e was 
showing Peter Russet a scratch on _ his 
knuckle. 

Ginger Dick was the fust there next night, 
and took ’er a little chiney teapot he ’ad 
picked up dirt cheap because it was cracked 
right acrost the middle ; but, as he explained 
that he ’ad dropped it in hurrying to see ’er, 
she was just as pleased. She stuck it up on 
the mantelpiece, and the things she said 
about Ginger’s kindness and generosity made 
Peter Russet spend good money that he 
wanted for ’imself on a painted flower-pot 
next evening. 

With three men all courting ’er at the same 





“WE TOOK ‘ER A LITTLE CHINEY TEAPOT HE ‘AD PICKED UP DIRT CHEAP,” 














time Mrs. Finch had ’er hands full, but she 
took to it wonderful considering. She was 
so nice and kind to ’em all that even arter a 
week’s ’ard work none of ’em was really 
certain which she liked best. 

They took to going in at odd times o’ the 
day for tobacco and such-like. They used 
to go alone then, but they all met and did 
the polite to each other there of an evening, 
and then quarrelled all the way ’ome. 

Then all of a sudden, without any warning, 
Ginger Dick and Peter Russet left off going 
there. ‘The fust evening Sam sat expecting 
them every minute, and was so surprised 
that he couldn’t take any advantage of it ; 
but on the second, beginning by squeezing 
Mrs. Finch’s ’and at ha’-past seven, he ‘ad 
got best part of his arm round ’er waist by a 
quarter to ten. He didn’t do more that 
night because she told him to be’ave ’imself, 
and threatened to scream if he didn't leave 
off. 

He was arf-way home afore ’e thought of 
the reason for Ginger Dick and Peter Russet 
giving up, and then he went along smiling to 
‘imself to such an extent that people thought 
‘e was mad. He went off to sleep with the 
smile still on ’is lips, and when Peter and 
Ginger came in soon arter closing time and 
’e woke up and asked them where they’d 
been, ’e was still smiling. 

“] didn’t ‘ave the pleasure o’ seeing you.at 
Mrs. Finch’s to-night,” he ses. 

“No,” ses Ginger, very short. 
tired of it.” 

“So un’ealthy sitting in that stuffy little 
room every evening,” ses Peter. 

Old Sam put his ’ead under the bedclothes 
and laughed till the bed shook; and every 
now and then he’d put his ’ead out and look 
at Peter and Ginger and laugh agin till he 
choked. 

“T see ‘ow it is,” he ses, sitting up and 
wiping his eyes on the sheet. “ Well, we 
can’t all win.” 


“We got 


“Wot d’ye mean?” ses Ginger, very dis- - 


agreeable. 

“She wouldn’t ’ave you,” ses Sam, “ that’s 
wot I mean. And I don’t wonder at it. I 
wouldn’t ’ave you if I was a gal.” 

“You're dreaming,” ses Peter Russet, 
sneering at ‘im. 

“That flower-pot o’ 


yours'll come in 


handy,” ses Sam, thinking ’ow he ’ad put ’is 
arm round the widow’s waist ; “and I thank 
you kindly for the teapot, Ginger.” 

“You don’t mean to say as you’ve asked 
‘er to marry you?” ses Ginger, looking at 
Peter Russet. 
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“Not quite ; but I’m going to,” ses Sam, 
“and I'll bet you even arf-crowns she ses 
‘yes.’” 

Ginger wouldn’t take ’im, and no more 
would Peter, not even when he raised if to 
five shillings ; and the vain way old Sam lay 
there boasting and talking about ’is way with 
the gals made ’em both feel ill. 

“T wouldn’t ’ave her if she asked me on 
‘er bended knees,” ses Ginger, holding up 
his ’ead. 

“Nor me,” ses Peter. ‘“ You’re welcome 
to ’’er, Sam. When I think of the evenings 
I’ve wasted over a fat old woman I feel r 

“That'll do,” ses old Sam, very sharp ; 
“that ain’t the way to speak of a lady, even 
if she ’as said ‘no.’” 

“ All right, Sam,” ses Ginger. “You go 
in and win if you think you're so precious 
clever.” 

Old Sam said that that was wot ’e was 
going to do, and he spent so much time next 
morping making ’imself look pretty that the 
other two could ’ardly be civil to him. 

He went off a’most direckly arter break- 
fast, and they didn’t see ‘im agin till twelve 
o'clock that night. He ’ad brought a bottle 
o’ whisky in with ’im, and he was so ’appy 
that they see plain wot had ’appened. 

“She said ‘yes’ at two o'clock in the 
arternoon,” ses old Sam, smiling, arter they 
had ’ad a glass apiece. “I'd nearly done the 
trick at one o’clock, and then the shop-bell 
went, and I ’ad to begin all over agin. Still, 
it wasn’t unpleasant.” 

“Do you mean to tell us you’ve asked ’er 
to marry you?” ses Ginger, ’olding out ’is 
glass to be filled agin. 

“T do,” ses Sam; “but I ‘ope there’s no 
ill-feeling. You never ’ad a chance, neither 
of you ; she told me so.” 

Ginger Dick and Peter Russet stared at 
each other. 

“She said she ’ad been in love with me all 
along,” ses Sam, filling their glasses agin to 
cheer ’em up. “We went out arter tea and 
bought the engagement-ring, and then she 
got somebody to mind the shop and we went 
to the Pagoda music~’all.” 

“I ’ope you didn’t pay much for the ring, 
Sam,” ses Ginger, who always got very kind- 
‘arted arter two or three glasses o’ whisky. 
“If I’d known you was going to be in such a 
hurry I might ha’ told you before.” 

“We ought to ha’ done,” ses Peter, shaking 
his ’ead. 

“Told me?” ses Sam, staring at ‘em. 
“Told me wot?” 

“Why me and Peter gave it up,” ses 
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Ginger ; “but, o’ course, p’r’aps you don’t 
mind.” 

“ Mind wot?” ses Sam. 

“It’s wonderful ’ow quiet she kept it,” 
ses Peter. ; 

Old Sam stared at ’em agin, and then he 
asked ’em to speak in plain English wot 
they’d got to say, and not to go taking away 
the character of a woman wot wasn’t there 
to speak up for herself. 

“ Tt’s nothing agin ’er character,” ses Ginger. 

“Tt’s a credit to her, looked at properly,” 
ses Peter Russet. 

“And Sam’ll ’ave the pleasure of bringing 
of ’em up,” ses Ginger. 

“Bringing of ’em up?” ses Sam, in a 
trembling voice and turning pale ; “ bringing 
who up ?” 


“Why, ‘er children,” ses Ginger. 
“Didn’t she tell you? She’s got nine 
of ’em.” 

Sam pretended not to believe ’em at fust, 
and said they was jealous; but next day he 
crept down to the greengrocer’s shop in the 
same street, where Ginger had ’appened to 
buy some oranges one day, and found that 
it was only too true. Nine children, the 
eldest of ’em only fifteen, was staying with 
diffrent relations owing to scarlet - fever 
next door. 

Old Sam crept back ’ome like a man in a 
dream, with a bag of oranges he didn’t want, 
and, arter making a present of the engage- 
ment-ring to Ginger—if ’e could get it—he 
took the fust train to Tilbury and signed on 
for a v’y’ge to China. 

















SAM CREPT BACK ‘OME LIKE A MAN IN A DREAM, WITH A BAG OF ORANGES HE DIDN'T WANT.” 
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a team of Australian cricketers 
lifts the cricket of the year to 
a higher plane, for, however 
interested we may be in the 
county championship, the ex- 
citement attaching to it is but vapid in com- 
parison with the absorbing interest of the 
test matches. In one instance, only the 
partisans of the particular counties are con- 
cerned ; in the other, it is not too much to 
say that the whole English-speaking world 
awaits with intense eagerness the results. 
Telegrams giving the smallest details of the 
play are flashed to the most remote corners 
of the globe, and the leading newspapers 
have made it a custom to bring out special 
editions giving the latest scores. 

In considering the cricket of the two 
countries one or two facts must be borne in 





mind. First, when the Australians come 
over here they are always able to bring prac- 
tically their best eleven, for a tour in 


England is the Mecca of every Australian 
cricketer’s ambition. On the other hand, 
the best possible English eleven for Australia 
has never been chosen, and, so far as I can 
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possible to obtain the services of the best 
professionals, it is absolutely certain that a 
great many of the leading amateurs will 
never be able to spare the time which the 
trip involves. 

Secondly, all test matches in Australia are 
played to a finish, so a side either wins or is 
beaten, and this has acted very hardly on us 
on several occasions. Indeed, our record of 
wins would be considerably greater than it is 
if test matches had been played to a finish in 
England. In this country, up to the present 
time, a match has been limited to three days, 
and lately there has been much discussion as 
to whether there should be five test matches 
played to a finish or three played to a finish, 
or whether the old plan should continue. 
The result has been a compromise, and in 
future, if the rubber has not been decided 
one way or the other after four matches of 
three days each have been played, the fifth 
game will be fought to a finish. 

It has been suggested that a week should 
be allotted to each of the test matches, 
and, though this arrangement would interfere 
somewhat with county cricket, I cannot see 
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that there is any real objection to it. The 
county championship is only a means to 
an end—namely, the improvement of cricket 
generally—and not an end in itself. Besides, 
the interference with the championship com- 
petition would not, 
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games played to a finish, while others prefer 
the present number. For myself I incline to 
the latter course, for the reason that one is 
much more likely to get at ‘the respective 
merits of English and Australian cricketers 
from five games 
than from three. 





in reality, be very Ff 
great, for but | 
eleven, or at most 
twelve, players 
would be with- 
drawn from the six- 
teen first-class 
counties. The 
stronger counties, 
such as Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and 
Surrey, might, if 
they so liked, keep 
the weeks in which 
the test matches 
were down for de- 
cision open; or, 
suppose they 
should not care to 
adopt this course, 
they might play 
one of the weaker 
sides or the Uni- 
versities. 

In my opinion 
there is a deal too 
much county 
cricket nowadays, 
and Surrey and 
Yorkshire, who 
play practically 
every day from the 
beginning of May 
until the first week 
in September, 
might, with advantage, reduce their pro- 
grammes. Again, it would be only once in 
three years that there would be any reduction 
in the number of county matches. For this 
season matters will have to stand as they are, 
but when the Australians next visit us it is to 
be hoped that a week will be given up to each 
of the England and Australia matches. 

After all, England v. Australia is the greatest 
cricket-match in the world, and, though cricket 
has an enjoyment and fascination in the 
actual execution irrespective of the eventual 
result, the interest in a test match would, I 
venture to think, be even greater than it is 
were it known that there was no middle way, 
and that one side or the other must either 
win or be beaten. 

Some people desire to have only three 
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The tremendous 
growth of county 
cricket has caused 
the programme of 
an Australian team 
touring in this 
country to be very 
different from what 
it used to be in the 
eighties and _ first 
half of the nine- 
ties. In those days 
there were probably 
half the number of 
first-class counties 
that there are now, 
and some of the 
most interesting 
fixtures of those 
tours were not 
against the coun- 
ties, but against 
the Gentlemen of 
England, the 
Players, and the 
North of England. 

But to-day 
county cricket has 
forced itself so 
much to the front 
that there is -no 
room in the Austra- 
lian programme 
for contests With 
either the Players or the North of England. 

The county championship has done a 
tremendous amount of good to cricket all 
over England, but it is just possible that it 
is in danger of being overdone, and for this 
reason I believe that the majority of cricketers 
and spectators would welcome a slight relaxa- 
tion of that spirit which seems to imagine 
that county cricket is everything, and every 
other form of cricket of quite secondary 
consideration. 

Of course, there have been the usual criti- 
cisms of the selected Australian team—what 
eleven ever escaped that ?—though I fancy 
J. Darling, M. A. Noble, and R. W. McLeod, 
who chose the side, knew what they were 
about. Noble himself is reported to have 
said that “possibly the bowling was not so 
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powerful as they could have desired.” But 
the batting is quite exceptional—stronger, 
indeed, in my opinion, than that of any 
previous Australian combination. First there 
is Trumper, who is to Australia what W. G. 
Grace was to England—a star of the first 
magnitude. He is like no one and no one 
is like him. He has at his finger-tips every 
stroke in the game, and is quicker on his 
feet than anyone, excepting perhaps G. L. 
Jessop. At the present time he is probably 
the finest batsman in the world. 

Hill is the most accomplished left-handed 
batsman who has ever played, with a record 
in test matches better than that of any other 
cricketer. At his first appearance against 
English bowling he made 150 runs for South 
Australia v A. E. Stoddart’s 1894-1895 
Eleven, and he 
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more runs in them than anyone except Hill ; 
McLeod, who has made a hundred in a test 
match ; Hopkins, a dashing, firework style of 
bat of great possibilities ; and Gehrs, a sound, 
attractive bat, besides Howell, Kelly, Cotter, 
and Newland, all of whom have proved 
themselves capable of getting runs ; indeed, 
there is not a man on the side who can be 
called a “ duffer” with the bat. And there 
are no fewer than three left-handers—Hill, 
Darling, and Howell—a source of strength 
which is not generally appreciated, as the 
majority of bowlers dislike bowling to left- 
handers ; and, besides, a long stand between 
a right-handed batsman and a left-handed 
batsman entails an amazing amount of 
“changing over” by the fieldsmen, espe- 
cially when those two batsmen happen to 
be Trumper and 
Duff, who are 





has grown better 
each succeeding 
year. Many good 
judges think him 
the equal of Trum- 
per. And then 
there are Noble, 


so remarkably safe 
a player, with an 


easy and accomp- 
lished style, and a 
man who delights 
in the crisis of a 
match ; Duff, thick- 
set and wiry, the 
companion of 
Trumper in many 
a long first-wicket 
stand, and as fast 
a scorer ; Darling, 
very strong in the 
arms and_ shoul- 
ders, who can 
defend like a Bar- 
low or hit like a 
Bonnor, and who 
is never flurried or 
put out ; and Arm- 
strong, the giant of 
the team, whom 
Australians regard 
as the coming 
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These are the 
principal batsmen 
of the team, but they by no means exhaust 
the run-getters of the side, for there are 
Gregory—who, though a little past his best 
now, has played in more test matches than 
any other living cricketer, and has made 


always on the guz 
vive for a_ short 
run. 

With so many 
accomplished bats- 
men of such varied 
styles it is hard to 
foresee how the 
Australians can 
fail to make large 
totals, even against 
our best bowlers. 
Indeed, the batting 
is so conspicuously 
good and so suit- 
able to every kind 
of wicket that it 
is just as well for 
England’s chances 
of winning the 
rubber that the 
bowling of the Aus- 
tralians is admit- 
tedly not up to the 
same standard ; if 
that were so, one 
would be inclined 
to think that the 
eleven were the 
absolutely best side 
that ever went on 
to a cricket ground. 
Still, if Noble, 
Cotter, Hopkins, 
Armstrong, Howell, and McLeod are not 
individually quite the same class as one or 
two Australian bowlers of an earlier genera- 
tion, collectively they form a set of bowlers 
who will be very hard to get runs off because 
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of their accuracy of length, and two of whom 
—Noble and Cotter—on their day might 
well “go through” an England Eleven. 
Noble’s bowling is chiefly remarkable for its 
peculiar flight. He keeps a good length, 
and on a wicket which gives him the least 
help can make the ball break back very 
quickly. He has done some remarkable 
things in test matches, and at his best is to be 
ranked with Spofforth, or Palmer, or Turner. 

Cotter carries a great weight on his 
shoulders, for if 
he fails to come 
off I do not see 
how Australia 
can beat England 
ona good wicket. 
But I think there 


is very little 
chance of his 
failing. He is 


young, and keen, 
and strong, and 
exceedingly fast 

the third 
fastest bowler I 
have ever played, 
J. J. Kotze, the 
South African, 
being the ~ very 
fastest and C. J. 
Kortright just 
behind him. On 
a wet wicket 
Cotter can keep 
his feet in a man- 
ner I have never 
seen equalled by 
a bowler of his 
pace, and he is 
accurate enough 
to be extremely 
disconcerting 
when heis erratic. 
It is difficult to 
settle down to 
one’s game when 
the first two balls of an over may be of 
good length, the third rather short, the 
fourth flying past one’s nose, the fifth a 
yorker, and the last like the fourth! On a 
fiery wicket he is bound to be very awkward 
to play. Somewhat like G. L. Jessop in 
build — though not so thick about the 
shoulders—and reminding one of him for 
half-a-dozen steps in the middle of his run— 
he has an action somewhat similar to Wilson, 
of Worcestershire. 

Hopkins is a good bowler—medium-pace 
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right-hand, with a nice, easy, overhead action 
and an awkward flight. He is one who does 
not believe in anything stereotyped, his aim 
being to give you so many different kinds of 
balls that you may become accustomed to 
none of them. He can swerve in the air 
from leg with a new ball—generally at the 
last moment, which makes timing him diffi- 
cult ; can send down a very fast yorker ; and 
has the knack, like Noble, of pulling the 
ball back in the air. He has improved so 
greatly since he 
was in England 
in 1902 that he 
is sure to be 
one of the best 
bowlers on the 
side. 

McLeod and 
Howell are both 
medium-pace 
right-handed 
bowlers, but there 
their similarity 
ends. McLeod 
usually bowls 
round the wicket, 
and when the 
ground is hard 
relies chiefly on 
the ball which 
goes with his arm 
to get batsmen 
out. When the 
ground is sticky 
he can get on a 
formidable off- 
break. He has 
a quick, jerky 
action. Howell, 
like Jack Hearne, 
has a genius for 
bowling a good 
length. Even on 
the most perfect 
pitches he can 
turn the ball, 
and on a sticky one he breaks too much. 

Armstrong is a leg-breaker, with eight 
fielders on the on-side. Probably he would 
do better if he bowled more at the wicket. 
In inter-States matches last winter and in 
New Zealand he did very well, and it is 
possible that he may have developed an off- 
break as well as a leg-break. If that is so he 
will be a formidable bowler. He keeps a 
very accurate length, and every now and 
then shoots a very fast yorker at you. On 
the whole the bowling is wanting in 
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variety. Trumble will be greatly missed ; 
and there is no left-hander like Saunders, 
who did so well on the last tour—a want 
which is bound to be felt on sticky 
wickets. In Australia the wickets are so 
perfect that he who would rely on mere 
accuracy of length to get his opponents out 
might just as well stay in the pavilion for all 
the good he is likely to do his side ; and 
these billiard-table wickets—which have a 
glazed appearance, as if a hot iron had been 
passed over them—have one advantage, in 
that they of necessity tend to produce a race 
of bowlers who do not rely on the heavens 
to get their opponents out. The chief 


characteristic of a good Australian bowler is 
that he is difficult to play before the ball has 
pitched ; by that I mean that there is some 
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our kinsmen have a great pull over us. 
Englishmen catch quite as well as Aus- 
tralians, but in throwing and in returning 
the ball quickly to the wicket they beat us. 
A. C. MacLaren’s 1901-1902 Eleven was 
a magnificent fielding side—with Quaife at 
cover, G. L. Jessop at extra-cover, J. Gunn 
at mid-off, MacLaren and Braund in the 
slips, and Tyldesley and A. O. Jones in 
the long-field—so good all round that 
Australians rank them as the best of all 
fielding teams ; but, as a general rule, eleven 
Australians will save more runs than eleven 
Englishmen. 

This present team is likely to be the equal 
in the field of any of its predecessors. Kelly 
and Newland are the wicket-keepers. Though 
not a Blackham, Kelly is thoroughly sound 
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peculiarity of flight—the ball does some- 
thing in the air, or leaves his hand with 
a spin which makes it far from easy 
to time correctly. The bowler has to get 
you out; he can so seldom rely on any 
assistance from the pitch, and every trick and 
artifice is brought into operation. To succeed 
he must be full of resource. 

Since the days when they first came to 
this country in 1878 the Australians have 
deservedly gained great repute as fieldsmen. 
It is no uncommon thing in a big match in 
England to see men jerking the ball in from 
the field, but in Australia it is exceptional to 
find a cricketer who cannot throw eighty 
yards, and a few, like Trumper, Gregory, etc., 
can throw over a hundred. There are no 
cold winds and little damp in the Southern 
Hemisphere to stiffen the muscles of the arms 
and shoulders, and in throwing especially 
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and reliable, and takes the hard knocks with 
a calm stoicism. Newland is neat and quick, 
but rather apt to snap at the ball. 

Then Noble will be at point, Gregory at 
cover, Gehrs at extra-cover, and Duff at mid- 
off—a phalanx of fieldsmen hard to break 
through ; for Gregory is Jessop’s rival, Gehrs 
is as good as either, Duff like a sand-bank at 
mid-off, and Noble equally impenetrable at 
point. Then Howell and Armstrong will be 
in the slips, Trumper, Hill, and Hopkins for 
third man and long-field, and Darling, 
McLeod, and Cotter for positions near the 
wicket—a magnificent fielding side — nearly 
every man a brilliant catcher, quick and 
keen, and a good thrower. 

To sum up, the batting and fielding of the 
Australians are exceptional; their bowling 
fair; their capacity to play an uphill game 
remarkable. 





















CHAPTER II. 

EIGHT THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 
Q|UT the light grew stronger. It 
was greeny, like glow-worms’ 
lamps, and it grew and grew 
till it was as though thousands 
and thousands of glow-worms 
were signalling to their winged 
sweethearts from the middle of the circle. 
And the voice grew—not so much in loud- 
ness as in sweetness (though it grew louder 
too)—till it was so sweet that you wanted to 
cry with pleasure just at the sound of it. It 
was like nightingales, and the sea, and the 
fiddle, and the voice of your mother when 
you have been a long time away and she 
meets you at the door when you get home. 
And the voice said :- 

“IT speak. What is it 
hear ?” 

I cannot tell you what language the voice 
used. I only know that everyone present 
understood it perfectly. If you come to 
think of it, there must be some language that 
everyone could understand, if we only knew 
what it was. Nor can I tell you how the 
charm spoke —nor whether it was the charm 
that spoke or some presence in the charm. 
I'he children could not have told you either. 


Indeed, they could not look at the charm 
Vol. xxix.—89, 





that you would 
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while it was speaking, because the light was 


too bright. They looked instead at the green 
glow on the faded Kidderminster carpet at 
the edge of the circle. They all felt very 
quiet and not inclined to ask questions or 
fidget with their feet. For this was not like 
the things that happened in the country when 
the psammead had given them their wishes. 
That had been funny, somehow, and this was 
not. It was something like Arabian Nights’ 
magic, and something like being in church. 
No one cared to speak. 

It was Cyril who said at last : 

“ Please, we want to know where the other 
half of you is.” 

“The part of me which is lost,” said the 
beautiful voice, “ perished by fire, with much 
of the wisdom of the Egyptians, at the burn- 
ing of the House of Learning at Thebes. It 
and the pin that joined us are dust, and the 
dust is scattered over many lands and sunk 
in many seas.” 

“Oh, I say 
blank silence fell. 

“Then it’s all up!” said Cyril, at last. 
“Tt’s no use our looking for a thing that’s 
burned up and its ashes all over the place.” 

“If you would find it,” said the voice, 
“you must seek it where it is—perfect as 
ever. 


murmured Robert, and a 
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“T don’t understand,” said Cyril. 

“In the past you may find it,” said the 
voice. 

“T wish we may find it,” said Cyril. 

The psammead whispered, crossly :— 

“ Don’t you understand ? The thing existed 
in the past. If you were in the past too, you 
could find it. It’s very difficult to make you 
understand things. Time and space are only 
modes of thought.” 

“T see,” said Cyril. 

“No, you don’t,” said the psammead, 
“and it doesn’t matter if you did, either. 
What I mean is that if you were only made 
the right way you could see everything 
happening in the same place at the same 
time. Now do you see?” 

“I’m afraid / don’t,” said Anthea. “I’m 
sorry I’m so stupid.” 

“ Well—at any rate, you see this. That 
lost half of the amulet is in the past. 
Therefore it’s in the past we must look for 
it. I mustn’t speak to the charm myself. 
Ask it things. Find out.” 

“Where can we find the other part of 
you ?” asked Cyril, obediently. 

“In the past,” said the voice. 

“ What part of the past ?” 

“T may not tell you. If you will choose a 
time I will take you to the place that then 
held it. You yourselves must find it.” 

“When did you see it last?” asked 
Anthea. “I mean, when was it taken away 
from you ?” 

The beautiful voice answered :— 

“That was many thousands of years ago. 
I was perfect then, and I lay in a shrine and 
worked wonders. ‘Then came strange men 
with strange weapons and destroyed my 
shrine, and me they bore away with many 
captives. But of these one knew the word 
of power and spoke it for me, so that I 
became invisible and thus returned to my 
shrine, but it was broken down, and one had 
spoken a word before which my power 
bowed down and was still. And I lay there 

still perfect—but enslaved. Then one 
coming with a stone to rebuild the shrine 
dropped it on me as I lay, and the half of 
me was sundered from the other. I had no 
power to seek for that which was lost. And 
there being none to speak the word of power 
I could not rejoin it. So I lay in the dust of 
the desert many thousand years, and at last 
came a small man, a conqueror, with an 
army, and after him a crowd of men who 
sought to seem wise, and one of these found 
me and brought me to this land. But none 
could read the name. So I lay still. And 
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this man dying, and his son likewise, I was 
sold, by those who came after, to a merchant, 
and from him you bought me, and I am 
here.” 

This is what the voice said. I think it 
must have meant Napoleon by the small man 
the conqueror. Because I know I have been 
told that he took an army to Egypt, and 
that afterwards a lot of wise people went 
grubbing in the sand and fished up all sorts 
of wonderful things older than you would 
think possible. And of these I believe this 
charm to have been one—and the most 
wonderful one of all. 

Everyone listened, and everyone tried to 
think. It is not easy to do this clearly when 
you have been listening to the kind of talk 
I have told you about. 

At last Robert said :— 

“Can you take us into the past—to the 
shrine where you and the other thing got 
parted? If you could take us there, we 
might find the other part still there after 
all these thousands of years.” 

“Still there? Silly!” said Cyril. “ Don’t 
you see that if we get back into the past it 
won’t be thousands of years ago. It will be 
now——for us—won't it ?” 

He appealed to the psammead, who said, 
kindly :— 

“You're not so far off the idea as you 
usually are.” 

“Well,” said Anthea, “will you take us 
back to when there was a shrine and you 
were safe in it—all of you ?” 

“Yes,” said the voice. ‘You must hold 
me up—and speak the word of power—and 
one by one, beginning with the first-born, you 
shall pass through me into the past. And 
you shall be near my shrine. But let the 
last that passes be the one that holds me, 
and let him not loose his hold, lest you lose 
me, and so remain in the past for ever.” 

“*T’hat’s a nice look-out,” said Robert. 

“When you desire to return,” the beautiful 
voice went on, “hold me up towards the 
east and speak the word ‘Then passing 
through me you shall return to this time, and 
it shall be the present to you.” 

The beautiful light faded slowly. ‘The 
great darkness and silence came once more, 
and these suddenly changed to the dazzle- 
ment of day, and the great, soft, rustling 
sound of London that is like some vast 
beast turning over in its sleep. 

The children rubbed their eyes. The 
psammead ran quickly to its sandy bath. 
And the others went down to tea. 

And until the cups were actually filled tea 




















seemed less real than the beautiful voice and 
the greeny light. 

After tea Anthea persuaded the others to 
allow her to hang the charm round her neck 
with a piece of string, 

“Tt would be so awful if it got lost,” she 





“ ANTHEA PERSUADED THE OTHERS TO ALLOW HER TO HANG THE CHARM ROUND 
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said. “It might get lost anywhere, you 
know, and it would be rather beastly for us 
to have to stay in the past for ever and 
ever. 

It is no use to pretend that the children 
did not feel a good deal of agitation at the 
thought of going through the charm into the 
past. The idea that perhaps they might stay 
in the past and never get back again was any- 
thing but pleasing. Yet no one would have 
dared to suggest that the charm should not 
be used ; and, though each was in its heart 
very frightened indeed, they would all have 
joined in jeering at the cowardice of any one 
of them who should have uttered the timid 
but natural suggestion, “ Don’t let’s !” 

It seemed necessary to make arrangements 
for being out all day, so they asked permis- 
sion to take their dinner into the Regent’s 
Park, and this, with the implied cold mutton 
and tomatoes, was readily granted, and they 
all started off. They stopped in the Totten- 
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ham Court Road to buy a piece of waterproof 
sheeting to put over the psammead, in case 
it should be raining in the past when they 
got there. For, as you know, it is almost 
certain death to a psammead to get wet. 

The sun was shining very brightly, and 
even London looked 
pretty. Women 
were selling roses 
from big _ basket- 
fuls, and Anthea 
bought four roses 
for herself and the 
others, They were 
red roses, and smelt 
of summer — the 
kind of roses you 
always want so 
desperately at about 
Christmas-time, 
when you can only 
get pale mistletoe 
which is pale right 
through to its very 
scent, and holly 
which pricks your 
nose if you try to 
smell it. So now 
everyone had a rose 
in its buttonhole, 
and soon everyone 
was sitting on the 
grass in Regent’s 
Park under trees 


which would have 
been clean, clear 
green in the coun- 


try, but here were dusty and brown at the 
edges. 

“We've got to go on with it,” said Anthea, 
“and as the eldest has to go first you'll have 
to be last, Jane. You quite understand 
about holding on to the charm as you go 
through, don’t you, Pussy, and carrying the 
psammead ? ” 

Jane with trembling hands took the 
psammead and its fish-basket under one 
arm. ‘The charm’s long string was hung 
round her neck. Then they all stood up. 
Jane held out the charm at arm’s length, and 
Cyril solemnly pronounced the word of 
power. 

As he spoke it the charm grew tall and 
broad, and he saw that Jane was just holding 
on to the edge of a great red arch, of very 
curious shape. The opening of the arch was 
small, but Cyril saw that he could go through 
it. All round and beyond the arch were 
the faded trees and trampled grass of the 
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Regent’s Park, where the little ragged children 
were playing ring o’ roses. But through the 
opening of the arch shone a blaze of blue 
and yellow and red. Cyril drew a long 
breath and stiffened his legs, so that the 
others should not see that his knees were 
trembling and almost knocking together. 

“Here goes!” he said, and stepping up 
through the arch disappeared. Then fol- 
lowed Anthea.. Robert coming next held 
fast, at Anthea’s suggestion, to the sleeve of 
Jane, who was thus dragged safely through 
the arch. And as soon as 
they were on the other side 
of the arch there was no 
more arch at all, and no 
more Regent’s Park either, 
only the charm in Jane’s 
hand, and it was its proper 
size again. They were 
now in a light so 
bright that they 
winked and blinked 
and rubbed their eyes. 
During this dazzling 
interval Anthea felt 
for the charm and 
pushed it inside 
Jane’s frock, so that 
it might be quite safe. 
When their eyes got 
used to the new won- 
derful light the child- 
ren looked around 
them. The sky was 
very, very blue, and it 
sparkled and glittered 
and dazzled like the 
sea at home when the 
sun shines on it. 

They were stand- 
ing on a little clearing 
in a close, low forest 
—there were trees \« 
and shrubs and a 
thick, thorny, tangly 
undergrowth. In 
front of them stretched 
a bank of sttange 
black mud — then 
came the  browny- 
yellowy shining rib- 
bon of a river. Then 


more dry, caked 
black mud and more greeny browny jungle. 
The only things which told that human people 
had been there were the clearing, a path 
that led to it, and an odd arrangement of 
cut reeds in the river. 
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They looked at each other. 

“Well,” said Robert, “this zs a change 
of air.” 

It was. 
could have imagined, even in London in 
August. 

“TI wish I knew where we were,” 


The air was hotter than they 


said 


Cyril. “Here’s a river, now —I wonder 


whether it’s the Amazon or the Tiber or 
what ?” 

“It’s the Nile,” said the psammead, look- 
ing out of the fish-bag. 










iy ih “Then this is 
ie Egypt,’ said 
oa. Robert, who had 
once taken a geo 
graphy prize. 
“T don’t crocodiles,” Cyril 
objected. 

The sand-fairy reached out a hairy arm 
from its basket, and pointed to a heap of 


mud at the edge of the water. 


see any 
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“ What do you call that ?” it said—and as 
it spoke the heap of mud slid into the water 
just as a slab of badly-mixed mortar will 
slip from a bricklayer’s trowel. 

“Oh!” said everybody. 

There was a crashing among the reeds on 
the other side of the river. 

“And there’s a river-horse!” said the 
psammead, and a great beast like an enor- 
mous slaty-blue slug showed itself against 
the black bank on the other side of the 
river. 

“Tt’s a hippopotamus,” said Cyril; “it 
seems much more real, somehow, than the 
one at the Zoo. Doesn’t it?” 

“I’m glad it’s being real on the other side 
of the river,” said Jane. 

And now there was a crackling of reeds 
and twigs behind them. ‘This-was horrible. 
Of course, it might be another hippopotamus, 
or a crocodile, or a lion, or, in fact, almost 
anything. 

“Keep your hand on the charm, Jane,” 
said Robert, 
hastily. “ We 
ought to have 
a means of 
escape handy. 
I’m dead cer- 
tain this is the 
sort of place 
where simply 
anything might 
happen to us.” 

“T believe a 
hippopotamus 
is going to 
happen to us,” 
said Jane; “a 
very, very big 
one. 

They had all 
turned to face 
the danger. 

“Don’t be 
silly little duf- 
fers,” said the 
psammead, in 
its friendly, in- 
formal way; 
“it’s not a river- 
horse. It’s a 
human.” 
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though her skin was tanned by the sun you 
could see that it would have been fair too if 
it had had a chance. She had every chance 
of being tanned, for she had no clothes to 
speak of, and the four English children, care- 
fully dressed in frocks, hats, shoes, stock- 
ings, coats, collars, and all the rest of it, 
envied her more than any words of theirs 
or of mine could possibly say. There was 
no doubt that here was the right costume for 
that climate. She carried a pot on her head, 
of red and black earthenware. She did not 
see the children, who shrank back against the 
edge of the jungle, and she went forward to 
the brink of the river to fill her pitcher. As 
she went she made a strange sort of droning, 
humming, melancholy noise all on two 
notes. Anthea could not help thinking that 
perhaps the girl thought this noise was 
singing. 

The girl filled her pitcher and set it down 
by the river-brink. Then she waded into the 
water and stooped over the circle of cut 
reeds. She 
pulled _half-a- 
dozen fine fish 
out of the water 
within the 
reeds, killing 
each as she 
took it out and 
threading it on 
a long osier she 
carried. Then 
she picked up 
the pitcher and 
turned to come 
back, and as 
she turned she 
saw the four 
children. The white 
dresses of Jane and An- 
thea stood out like snow 
against the dark ‘forest 
background. 

The girl screamed and 
the pitcher fell, and the 
water was spilled out over 
the hard mud _ surface 
and over the fish, which 
had fallen too, and then 
the water slowly trickled 
away into the deep 


It was. — It cracks. 
was a girl of “Don’t be frightened,” 
about Anthea’s Anthea cried ; ‘‘ we won’t 
age. Her hurt you.” 
hair was short “Who are you?” said 
and fair, and “SHE WENT eae 4 eee see, of THE RIVER TO the girl. 
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Now, once for all, I am not going to be 
bothered to tell you how it was that the girl 
could understand Anthea and Anthea could 
understand the girl. You, at any rate, would 
not understand me if I tried to explain it. 
You may think what you like. 
Perhaps the children had found 
out the universal language which 
everyone can understand, and 
which wise men so far have not 
found. You will have noticed 
long ago that 
they were singu- 
larly lucky child- 
ren, and they 
may have had 
this piece of 
luck as well as 
others. Or it 
may have been 
that——but why 
pursue the ques- 
tion farther? 
The fact re- 
mains that in 
all their adven- 
tures the 
muddle - headed 
inventions 
which we call 
foreign lan- 
guages never 
bothered them 
in the least. 
They could 
always __under- 
stand and be understood. If 
you can explain this, please 
do. I dare say I could under- 
stand your explanation, though 
you could never understand 
mine. 

So when the girl said, “ Who 
are you?” everyone understood at once, and 
Anthea replied : 

“We are children, just like you. Don’t be 
frightened. \Won’t you show us where you 
live ?” f 

Jane put her face right into the psammead’s 
basket and burrowed her mouth into its fur 
to whisper: “Is it safe? Won't they eat us? 
Are they cannibals ?” 

The psammead shrugged its fur. 

“You can always get back to Regent's 
Park in time if you keep fast hold of the 
charm,” it said. 

The strange girl was trembling with fright. 

Anthea had a bangle on her arm. It was 
a sevenpenny-halfpenny trumpery brass thing 





““THE GIRL HELD OUT HER ARM. ANTHEA SLID 
THE BANGLE ON IT.” 
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that pretended to be silver. It had a glass 
heart of turquoise-blue hanging from it, and 
it was the gift of the maid of all work at the 
Fitzroy Street house. 

“Here,” said Anthea, “this is for you. 
That is to show 
we will not hurt 
you. And if you 
take it I shall 
know that you 
won't hurt us.” 

The girl held 
out her arm. 
Anthea slid the 
bangle on it, and 
the girl’s face 
lighted up with 
the joy of pos- 
session. 

“Come,” she 
said; .*it" ts 
peace between 
your house and 
mine.” 

She picked up 
her fish and led 
the way up the 
narrow path by 
which she had 
come, and the 
others followed 
after her. 

“ This is some- 
thing like !” said 
Cyril, trying to 







af = be brave. “ The 

| . Phoenix adven- 

op Cos tures were no- 
> thing to this.” 

3 “Yes,” said 

Robert, also 


assuming a bold- 
ness he was very 
far from feeling ; “this, really and truly, zs 
an adventure.” 

The belt of thick-growing acacia trees and 
shrubs—mostly prickly and unpleasant-look- 
ing—seemed about half a mile wide ; the 
path was narrow and the wood dark ; at last 
ahead daylight shone through the boughs 
and leaves. 

The whole party suddenly came out of the 
wood’s shadow into the glare of the sunlight 
that shone on a great stretch of yellow sand, 
dotted with heaps of grey rocks, where spik\ 
cactus plants showed gaudy crimson and 
pink flowers among their shabby, sand- 
peppered leaves. Away to the right was 
something that looked like a grey-brown 
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hedge, and from beyond it blue smoke went 
up to the bluer sky. And over all the sun 
shone till you could hardly bear your clothes. 

“That is where I live,” said the girl, 
pointing. 

As they got nearer to the browny fence 
they saw that it was a great hedge about 
eight feet high — made of piled-up thorn 
bushes. 4 

“ What's that for?” asked Cyril. 

“lo keep out foes and wild beasts,” said 
the girl. 

“T should think it ought to,” said he. 
“Why, some of the thorns are as long as my 
foot.” 

There was an opening in the hedge and 
they followed the girl through it. A little 
way farther was another hedge not so high, 
also of dry thorn bushes, very prickly and 
spiteful-looking, and within this was a sort of 
village of huts. 

There were no gardens and no. roads. 
Just huts dumped down anywhere, built of 
wood and twigs and clay and roofed with 
great palm leaves. The doors of these 
houses were very low, like the doors of dog- 
kennels. The ground between them was 
not paths or streets, but just yellow sand 
trampled very hard and smooth. 

In the middle of the village there was a 
hedge that enclosed what seemed to be a 
piece of ground about as big as their own 
garden in Camden Town. 

No sooner were the children well within 
the inner thorn hedge than dozens of men 
and women and children came crowding 
round, from inside the huts and from behind 
them. 

The girl stood in front of the four children 
and said :— 

“They are wonder children from beyond 
the desert. They bring marvellous gifts, 
and I have said that it is peace between us 
and them.” 

She held out her arm with the Lowther 
Arcade bangle on it. 

The children from London, where nothing 
now surprises anyone, had never before seen 
so many people look so astonished. 

‘They crowded round the children—touch- 
ing their clothes, their shoes, the buttons on 
the boys’ jackets, and the coral of the girls’ 
necklaces. 

“Do say something,” whispered Anthea. 

“We come,” said Cyril, with some remem- 
brance of a dreadful day when he had to wait 
in an outer office while his father interviewed 
a solicitor, and there had been nothing to 
read but the Daily Telegraph—“ we come 
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from the world where the sun never sets. 
And peace with honour is what we want. 
We are the great Anglo-Saxon or conquering 
race—not that we want to conquer you,” he 
added, hastily. “We only want to look at 
your houses and your—well, at all you’ve got 
here, and then we shall return to our own 
place and tell of all that we have seen, so 
that your name may be famous.” 

Cyril’s speech didn’t keep the crowd from 
pressing round and looking as eagerly as 
ever at the clothing of the children. Anthea 
had an idea that these people had never seen 
woven stuff before, and she saw how wonder- 
ful and strange it must seem to people who 
had never had any clothes but the skins of 
beasts. The sewing, too, of modern clothes 
seemed to astonish them very much—they 
must have been able to sew themselves, by 
the way, for men who seemed to be the chiefs 
wore knickerbockers of goat-skin or deer-skin 
fastened round the waist with twisted strips 
of hide—and the women wore long, skimpy 
skirts of animal skins. The people were not 
very tall — their hair was fair, and men 
and women both had it short. Their eyes 
were blue, and that seemed odd in Egypt. 
Most of them were tattooed like sailors, only 
more roughly. 

“What is this? What is this?” they 
kept asking, touching the children’s clothes 
curiously. Anthea hastily took off Jane’s 
frilly lace collar and handed it to the woman 
who seemed most friendly. 

“Take this,” she said, “and look at it, 
and leave us alone. We want to talk among 
ourselves.” 

She spoke in the tone of authority which 
she had always found successful when she 
had not time to coax her baby brother to do 
as he was told. ‘The tone was just as suc- 
cessful now. ‘The children were left together 
and the crowd retreated. It paused a dozen 
yards away to look at the lace collar and to 
go on talking as hard as it could. The 
children knew well enough that they, the four 
strangers, were the subject of the talk. ‘They 
tried to comfort themselves by remembering 
the girl’s promise of friendliness ; but, of 
course, the thought of the charm was more 
comfortable than anything else. 

They sat down on the sand in the shadow 
of the hedged-round place in the middle of 
the’ village, and now for the first time they 
were able to look about them and to see 
something more than a crowd of eager, 
curious faces. 

The women wore necklaces made of beads 
of different-coloured stone, and from these 
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hung pendants of odd, 
strange shapes, and some 
of them had ivory and 
flint bracelets. 

“T say,” said Robert, 


“THE CROWD PAUSED A DOZEN YARDS AWAY TO LOOK AT THE 
LACE COLLAR.” 


“what a lot we could teach them if we 
stayed here !” 

“TI expect they could teach us something, 
too,” said Cyril; “did you notice that flint 
bracelet the woman had that Anthea gave 
the collar to? That must have taken some 
making. Look here, they'll get suspicious if 
we talk among ourselves, and I do want to 
know how they do things. Let’s get the girl 
to show us round, and we can be thinking 
about how to get the amulet at the same 
time. Only, mind, we mus? keep together.” 

Anthea beckoned to the girl, who was 
standing a little way off looking wistfully at 
them, and she came gladly. 

“Tell us how you make the bracelets 
the stone ones,” said Cyril. 

“With other stones,” said the girl ; “the 
men make them. We have men of special 
skill in such work.” 

“ Haven’t you any iron tools ?” 

“What is iron?” said the girl. 
know what you mean.” 

It was the first word she had not under- 
stood. 

“Are all your tools of flint?” asked Cyril. 

“Of course,” said the girl, opening her 
eyes wide. 


“T don’t 
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4 I wish I had 
Sti” time to tell you 
of that talk. The 
A English children 
i wanted to hear all 
about this new 
place, but they 
also wanted to tell 
of their own 
country. It was 
like when you 
come back from 
the holidays and 
you want to hear 
and tell everything 
at the same time. 
‘ The girl showed them how 
\ the huts were made. Indeed, 
J as one was being made that 
' very day she took them to look 

at it. The way of building was 

very different to ours. The men 

stuck long pieces of wood into 
a piece of ground the size of the hut 
they wanted to make; these were 
about eight inches apart. Then they 
put in another row about eight inches 
away from the first, and then a third 
row still farther out. Then all the 
space between was filled up with small 
branches and twigs, and then daubed 
over with black mud worked with the feet 
till it was soft and sticky like putty. 

The girl told them how the men went 
hunting, with flints, spears, and arrows, and 
how they made boats with reeds and clay. 
Then she explained the reed thing in the 
river that she had taken the fish out of. It 
was a fish trap—just a ring of reeds set up in 
the water with only one little opening in it, 
and in this opening, just below the water, 
they stuck reeds slanting the way of the 
river's flow, so that the fish, when they had 
swum sillily in, couldn’t get out again. She 
showed them the clay pots and jars and 
platters, some of them ornamented with black 
and red patterns, and the most wonderful 
things made of flint and different sorts of 
stone—beads and ornaments and tools and 
weapons of all sorts and kinds. 

“Tt is really wonderful,” said Cyril, patron- 
izingly, “when you consider that it’s all eight 
thousand years ago.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said the girl. 

“Tt zsn’¢ eight thousand years ago,” said 
Jane. “It’s now—and that’s just what I 
don’t like about it. I say, do let’s get home 
again before anything. more happens. You 
can see for yourself the charm isn’t here.” 
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“What’s in that place in the middle?” 
asked Anthea, suddenly, pointing to the 
fence under which they had been sitting. 

“That’s the secret sacred place,” said the 
girl, in a whisper; “no one knows what is 
there. ‘There are many walls, and inside the 
insidest one /¢ is-—but no one knows what It 
is except the headmen.” 

“T believe you know,” said Cyril, looking 
at her very hard. 

“T’ll give you this if you'll tell me,” said 
Anthea, taking off a bead-ring which -had 
already been much admired. 

“Ves,” said the girl, catching eagerly at 
the ring, “my father is one of the heads, and 
I know a water-charm that makes him talk in 
his sleep. I will tell you. But if they know 
I have told they will kill me. In the insidest 
inside there is an earthen box, painted, and 
in it there is the amulet. None knows 
whence it came. It came from very far away 
and very long ago.” 

“Have you seen it?” asked Anthea. 

The girl nodded. 

“Ts it anything like this?” asked Jane, 
rashly producing the charm. 


The girl’s face turned a sickly greenish 


white. 
“Hide 
it! hide it!” 
she whis- 
pered.a 
“You must \ 
put it back. \ 
If they see XY 
it they will ‘<\ 
kill us all. y/;, 
You for 
taking it, 
and me for 
knowing 
there was 
such a 
thing. Oh, 
woe, woe! Why did you 
ever come here ?” 
“Don’t be frightened,” 
said Cyril; “they sha’n’t 
know. Jane, don’t you be 
such a little jack—ape 


“Ho « Mica 





again, that’s all. Now, 
tell me -” He turned 
to the girl, but before 


he had time to speak the question there was 
a loud shout, and a man bounded in through 
the opening in the thorn hedge. 

“Many foes are upon us!” he cried. 
“Make ready the defences !” 
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His breath only served for that, and he 
fell on the ground and lay there panting. 

“Oh, do let’s go home,” said Jane. 
“Took here ; I don’t care—I will!” She 
held up the charm. Fortunately the village 
people were too busy to notice her. She 
held up the charm, and nothing happened ! 

“You haven’t said the word of power,’ 
said Anthea. 

Cyril hastily said it—and still nothing 
happened. 

“Hold it up towards the east, you silly,’ 
said Robert. 

“Which is the east?” said Jane, dancing 
about in her agony of terror. 

Nobody knew. So they opened the fish- 
bag to ask the psammead. And the bag had 
only a waterproof sheet in it. 

The psammead was gone. 

“ Hide it! hide it!” whispered the girl, 
pointing to the charm. 

Cyril shrugged his shoulders, and tried 


? 


? 






‘4 MAN BOUNDED IN. THROUGH THE OPENING IN THE THORN EDGE.” 


to look as brave as he knew he ought to 
feel. 

‘Hide it up, Pussy,” he said. “We are 
in for it now. We've just gof to stay and see 
it out.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Hans 
HIS METHODS OF 


Andersen, 


really fond 
of children. 
Of this I can speak 
personally from an_ ex- 
perience extending over 
many years, as from my 
earliest childhood I was 
in the habit of seeing him 
constantly, both at the 
house of my great-grand- 
father, Jonas Collin, at his 





children’s, and in my 
parents’ home. 
When he could give 


us children pleasure he 
never neglected the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. He 
presented his fairy tales to 
us, took us to the theatre, 


and even went so far as to bring one of his 
especial little favourites a present every day for 


a long time. On the 
smallest provocation 
the fairy-tale writer 
appeared in him. 
Once, when the 
wine merchant on 
the opposite side of 
the road had in- 
vested in a big new 
signboard on each 
side of his door, 
which were decorated 
with clusters of 
grapes and _ infant 
angels, Andersen at 
once noticed it, sat 
down near the win 
dow with a child on 
his lap, and made up 
a fairy tale about the 
gaudy paintings op- 


posite. 
We children also 
thoroughly enjoyed 


hearing him tell anec- 
dotes for the edifica- 


HE question has often been 
asked whether Hans Christian 
the 
world’s best fairy tales, was 


Christian 
AMUSING 


By Ricmor BENDIX. 


when we sat 


writer of the 





THIS PAPER FIGURE AND THOSE FOLLOWING WERE 
MADE BY ANDERSEN TO AMUSE CHILDREN. 





tion of our elders. 
round the long table and 
Hans Andersen was in good spirits, he could 
tell us most entertainingly about old times, 


Andersen. 
CHILDREN. 


In an evening after tea, 


of his experiences with 
commonplace people, and 
of his travels. At times 
his way of telling his 
stories became quite dra 
matic, and was often 
marked by an amiable 
irony of himself with 
which one would hardly 
have credited him ; for 
instance, when he told 
us about his meeting with 
foreign celebrities, with 
whom he was often 
brought in contact, but 
from whom he _ never 
derived any real pleasure, 
as he was not an adept 
at foreign languages. 


He told us, amongst other things, about 
his meeting with Charles Dickens in London. 


Dickens had looked 
forward to making 
his acquaintance, 
had presented him 
with ‘* Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ in 
which he had writ- 
ten some complimen- 
tary words, and now 
the two great writers 
were to have a really 
comfortable talk to 
gether. But when 
the “conversation ” 
1ad lasted some time 
Dickens exclaimed, 
*“You had better 
speak Danish; I 
think I could under- 
stand you better.” 
One of his favourite 
ways of gaining the 
hearts of his juvenile 
friends was by making 
scrap-books for them. 
The materials for 
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these he gathered from all quar- 
ters—from advertisements, illus- 
trated papers, book - covers, or 
farthing pictures. 

But what interested us most of 
all were the figures he cut out, 
and which he often pasted into 
the books. He hada special talent 
for making these figures. He 
never drew them, but whilst he 
was sitting talking to us he folded 
the paper together, and, without 
the slightest thing to go by, he 
merrily cut away—and there was 
the idea, true to life. His favour- 
ite figures often cropped up: 
swans, dancers, cupids, but never twice alike. 
Without any special effort he cut out the 
most marvellous figures, and their expression 
was always striking and_ characteristic. 
There was much of the spirit of fairyland 
over these figures, which made them attrac- 
tive and impressed them on the memory. 

He also used his gift for cutting out in 
other ways. One of his smaller talents was 
making bouquets : a single flower, an ear of 
corn, a brightly-coloured leaf, tied together 
with a piece of grass. It was all the more 
original because Japan was not then gene- 
rally known. Round these bouquets he 
arranged white and gold paper, cut out at 
the edges into danseuses and cupids. 

Amongst the most amusing things he ever 
cut were a set of figures, which he sent us one 
Christmas Eve in the beginning of the fifties 
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to put on our Christmas tree. These are 
the examples reproduced in this article. 
They were made of different-coloured paper, 
which was cut out and pasted together, so 
that they made a dress with a pattern, with 
pleats and flower trimming, or armour or 
uniform. It is a pity that the reproduction 
cannot give the culours of the figures ; what 
appears black in the picture is red and gold, 
and the originals are about twice the size of 
the accompanying illustrations. 

Hans Christian Andersen never forgot the 
children of his friends, but thought of them 
with love and interest, even as an old man. 
When he was lying on his death-bed Andersen 
sent a message asking if he might see a little 
boy, the new-born baby of one of 
his friends, but he passed away 
before his request could be com- 
plied with. On his table were found 
some verses written to LittleSvend, 
which showed how busy his mind 
had been with the little boy whom 
he had never seen. “It is the 
funniest weather we have,” he be- 
gins, and goes on to enlarge upon 
the strange capriciousness of the 
winter in question. 

Those for whom these verses 
were intended, and who remem- 
ber all his kindness and gentle- 
ness, honour and keep green the 
memory of Hans Christian Arr 
dersen with twofold veneration 
and gratitude. 
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FIND HIS MASTER. 

**T send you the photograph of my pedigree blood- 
hound, Brunswick. When held upside down an old 
man’s face appears in the dog’s head.”—Mr. V. R. 
Hughes, Powick Vicarage, Worcester. 


AN INEXPENSIVE WARSHIP. 

**The model, a photograph of which I send you, is 
interesting, inasmuch as it was built by myself at the 
cost of nothing whatever. It is a model of H.M.S. 
Nile. The hull is cut out of a piece of wood, the 
figure-head is off the corner of an old sixpenny- 
halfpenny picture-frame. The guns and ventilators 
are nails, the hatches are Blakey’s boot protectors, 
the fighting-tops are Beecham’s pill-boxes, and the 
rest is made up of three Hinde’s hair-curlers and 
pins and cotton.” — Mr. George Packer, 3, St. 
John’s Terrace, Leeds. 





[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 





AN OBJECT-LESSON IN ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

1 ** Below is a picture of a hot-water dish which collapsed with 
a noise like a pistol-shot one morning at breakfast, causing con- 
siderable alarm. 

} had been only half filled with boiling water, and then corked 


The cause was as follows. The water space 





tightly. As the water cooled so the steam con- 
densed, forming a partial vacuum. Consequently, 
the pressure of the atmosphere, amounting to fifteen 
pounds on the square inch, forced in the bottom with 
acrash. The photograph is by Bartlett, Clevedon.” 
—Forwarded by ‘‘H. N. S.,” Clevedon, Somerset. 


A FOSSIL UMBRELLA. 

**The accompanying photograph is an umbrella, 
minus its handle, that was picked up on the sea- 
shore near Luccombe. Time and the action of the 
water running from 7 
the cliffs, _ there- 
abouts of peculiar 
formation, had so 
affected the derelict 
gamp that to all 
appearance it is now 
composed of brown 






ee te ee | 


stone as hard as iron. The photo. 
is by Horace Mew, Shanklin.” 
—Mr. H. J. Holmes, Shanklin. 

























THE RADIO-ACTIVITY OF GAS MANTLES. 

“Tt is not generally known that the common gas 
mantle contains a _ radio-active substance called 
thorium. The above photograph shows how this 
may be proved. A plate is turned film-upwards in the 
dark-room and pieces of mantle laid on it ; it must 
be then left for several days, when on development an 
impression of the mantle will be seen. The reader 
will see that the letters on the print spell the word 
‘STRAND.’”—Mr. J. Burckhardt, Brighton Lodge, 
Cheltenham. 


HUMAN HAIR FOR BUDDHA. 

‘*What you see in this photograph is an imitation 
tree of human hair. The tree consists of three hun- 
dred and fifty tufts of hair hung down in circular rows, 
one above the other. These tufts of hair were at first 
bestowed as offerings upon a Buddhist priest, famous 
by the name of Utiloka, by the dwellers of a small 
village in the vicinity of Kyaitto, a town in Burma. 
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Being greatly moved by the preachings of the 
monk, the villagers, through their religious 
zeal, cut off their hair and offered it to the 
monk, who in his turn formed it into a 
tree-like thing and placed it, with some 
ceremonial accompaniments, on the _plat- 
form of Shurdagon Pagoda as a religious 
offering to Buddha.”—-Mr. Maung Maung, 
care of U. San Dun, Municipai Commis- 
sioner, Thayetmyo, Burma. 


A LIVING TABLE. 

‘*When the winter approaches in the 
colder States of America the tramp sets out 
on his travels west to the warmer clime of 
California. One of these tramps took up 


his abode on the outskirts of this town, by 
the river, amongst a clump of willows, and 
being rather ingenious and needing some 
pocket-money, he cut down some of the 
larger willows and made table legs out of 
them ; 


then with a flat piece of board 








covered with cloth, the willow legs dried, painted, 
and varnished, he made some little fancy tables 
suitable for standing ladies’ work-baskets on, and 
sold a number to the people of the town. The 
table of which I send you a photograph belongs to 
Mr. Frank Angelo Dudley, and has been standing 
his wife’s boudoir for the last four months. About two 
months after purchase it commenced to sprout, and 
about four months after it was bought it had seven or 
eight long shoots, straight and strong and apparently 
intending to grow. There was one sprout nearly six 
inches long, but, unfortunately, a little child knocked 
it off.” —Mr. A. H. Slade, Ventura, California, 
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ass. ms - : 3 inner side of the right needle. You will thus 
see how important it is that a fresh needle 
be used for each selection, as the needles, 
instead of being blunted by use, wear to a 
sharp point and are thus liable to scratch and 
perhaps ruin a’good record if used more than 
once.” —Mr. F. E. Scurragh, 23, Baumont 
Road, North Ormesby, Middlesbrough. 








CODFISH' 

** The pile of objects shown in this picture looks like pieces 
of bark or wood, but as a matter of fact it is composed 
of theusands of codfish. In Newfoundland the fishermen 
spread the catch upon the ground or on scaffolding, and 
preserve the fish by sprinkling salt on them and letting them 
dry in the sun. When ‘cured’ the codfish are as stiff as 
cardboard, and are stacked up as shown in the illustra- 
tion for shipment to market.’ Mr. D. Allen Willey, 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 























A BURNING OATH. 


** Amongst the many ingenious methods of 
delivering the oath to the different nation- 
alities subject to the British Flag in the East, 
that for the Chinese is not the least remark- 
able in its way. The gbove illumina- 
ted yellow scroll, with Chinese characters 





A CULINARY WALL. written in black, is prepared from the 

**The accompanying photograph is of one of the many Sacred Books by Chinese priests for use 
curious walls to be found in Devonshire and Cornwall. in British Courts of Justice in Burma. 
The wall consists of all kinds of culinary articles wedged in The scroll is taken before. the witness in 
with bricks.”— Mr. John Woodhead, Marypole Villa, the box and a lighted match applied to 
Pennsylvania, Exeter. it. Bending devoutly 


eee over the slowly burning 
paper, John Chinaman 
calls upon his gods to 
witness his oath: ‘ That 
should his evidence be 
anything but the truth, 
and the whole truth, 
may he be burnt alive 
even as the holy scroll 
before him.’’’ — Mr. 
Clement A. Wade, c.o. 
Mr. O. H. McCowen, 
LL.B., Sparks Street, 
Rangoon, 





HOW GRAMOPHONE 
NEEDLES WEAR. 
**Here is a_photo- 

graph, taken through the 
microscope, of two gramo- 
phone needles’ The one 
on the left of the photo 
has not been used, that 
on the right has been 
used once. Note how 
the perfectly round point 
has been worn flat on the 


| 
) 
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THE LARGEST DRAUGHT-BOARD IN THE WORLD. | 


‘*The above photo. is of a draught-board which 
is recognised as the largest in the world. It is 
situated in the east end of Wellington Public Park, 
Greenock. The actual size of the draught-board is 
eight feet square, or ten feet over all. The draughts- 
men, which are made of iron, weigh sixteen pounds 
each. The draught-board is much patronized by the 
working men of the district.”—Mr. John Campbell, 
64, Ann Street, Greenock, Scotland. 


A WOODEN HAT. 

** Inexpensive millinery may be a ‘ Curiosity’ to 
some ladies. The hat shown in the photograph was 
made entirely of wood shavings by two young ladies. 
About five hundred ordinary carpenters’ shavings 
used in its construction.”—Mr. A. W. H. 
Weston, 122, Chester Terrace, Brighton. 


were 
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A RUSHLIGHT. 

**Many people have heard of rush- 
lights, few have actually seen them. 
The picture herewith shows a rushlight 
burning. It is about eight or nine 
inches in height, with a base of heavy, 
90lished wood, into which is fitted an 
iron upright, in which a strong spring 


holds the rush- 
light itself, 
which is manu- 
factured from 
the pith of 
rushes, dipped 
in hot mutton 
This form 
of illumination 
has been used 
until quite recently in some of the lonely Cumber- 
land Dale farms. Tallow candles are still made 
and used in these farms.”—Miss M. C. Fair, 
Eskdale Vicarage, Boot S.O., Cumberland. 


A TRICYCLE CARAVAN. 

** The following illustration shows an old-fashioned 
tricycle converted into a caravan. On close in- 
spection it will be seen that there is sleeping accom- 
modation for two persons. The owner and his friend 
were touring through Kent when this photo. was 
taken.”—Mr. William Sanders, General Register 
Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
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MEMORIAL STONE TO A PIG. 

**Memorial stones to dogs, horses, and other 
domestic pets, who naturally kindle love by their 
affectionate demeanour, are no novelty, but it is 
indeed unique to find such a token of appreciation 
extended to a pig! The stone shown in the 
above photograph has been erected over the grave 
of a sow by Mrs. A. V. Taylor, of the Cock Hotel 
farmstead, Worsley, near Manchester. The photograph 
is by Mr. Harrison, of Worsley.”—Mr. W. A. Mount- 
stephen, 132, Sabine Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


AN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT. 

** Mr. Wink Busch, the owner and driver of the 
automobile shown in the adjoining photograph, lives 
in Salina, Kansas, and left that place on Sunday 
morning, January 8th, to take his lady friend out in 
the country, a distance of fourteen miles, where she 
was teaching a school. He 
reached the place safely, but 
directly he started on his return 
journey he had an accident to 
one of the wheels. Being a 
young man of business it was 
necessary that he should get back 
to town at a certain time, so he 
set his ingenious mind to work 
and hit upon the following 
scheme. lHle borrowed a two- 
wheel sulky, a road_ vehicle 
largely in use here and built for 
light running and speed. He 
reversed the vehicle, improvised 
wooden poes up to the front of 
the automobile, and used them 
as shafts to guide by. He then 
persuaded the old farmer to sit in 
the seat of the vehicle in order to 
balance it, and came back to town 
almost as fast as he left it. The 
photograph was taken by Mr. 
George Wisegerber, jeweller and 
automobile agent, of Salina, 
Kansas.” Mr. J. B. Hunt, 
watchmaker, 106, West Eighth 
Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


-——— 
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WHO KNOWS THIS WOMAN? 

**T send you a photograph taken by Mr. E.- L. 
Graeff, of Oxford, New York, with the inquiry, 
‘Who knows this woman?’ and not one in ten 
thousand could tell who she is or what it is. It 
is nothing more than the photograph of a cow’s 
horn sawed off just below the button on the tip. 
The owner wanted to save the button, sawed the 





horn off, and noticing the singular picture of a 
woman’s head in the pith part of the horn, which, 
by the way, is more pronounced in the original, 
had it photographed.” — Mr. Theo. B. Galpin, 
Oxford, Chenango Co., N.Y. 
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The Most Nutritious 
and Hconomical 








“‘Luxury’s Necessity.” 


THRONE 


THE ROYAL TO:LET SOAP. 
Will enhance the softness and beauty of the most 
delicate skins. 

FRAGRANTLY DELIOCIOUSLY 
PERFUMED. EMOLLIENT. 


ad. per Tablet; 10}d. per 3 Tablet Box. SS Qo cacce Leanne 
Of all Chemists and Stores. (3 } a é ties PACERS 
Six Dainty Samples of Cook’s Pure Soaps, including \ 9 l= OF i i i GROCERS 
“Throne,” will be sent, post free, for ‘Six Penny f 





sic fs) 


—— COCK & 68., Ltdey sent, } ©) Wir LMM iat 
p= ___ i 


LEARN MACKENZIES5 
TO WRITE 80 New Bonn StW. 


THE DAINTY DEPOT 


FOR CHOICEST 

ADVERTISEMENTS oJATED FETS 
Earn £&& per Week. HOC Gong 

You should learn the business of advertising, no matter what 

Slee Wied cok tends ¢ aeons was det ace Gk PaRCELS By Post ANYWHERE 

more ehe to earn £250 a year than it does to earn 30s. or 


2 per week. You are helped to write advectisements for pour Prices Moderate Write for List 
firm, to work up an advertisement business in your own home, THE SMART RESORT FOR 


or to secure a position of not less than &5 per week if you desire 


it, Tlustrated Prospectus Post Free AFTERNOON TEA & LUNCHEONS. 


Page-Davis Co. (Dept. L), 195, Oxford St., London, W. 
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will produce 
a beautifully 


ae Press the 
button ‘M’ 
AQUTA Wim 


* Taquta”’ 
brings ee 


finished 
Photogr aphy or sac 
to th e in two 


minutes. 


*a9° Tue “ Taguta.” 
Million. 


wy 


Everyone who has 
seen this wonderful 
Camera at work 
admits that it is 
the most marvellous 
Camera in the world. 


LT ie 


No dark rooms, developing dishes, printing frames, etc., etc., 
are required with the ‘Taquta.’’ The whole process, from 
focussing the sitter to handing him his portrait beautifully finished, 
is accomplished with the ‘“ Taquta’’ in less than two minutes, 
and is turned out in such a manner that it can be carried loose 
or mounted up in a brooch as shown in the annexed illustration. 


Price of the “ Taquta” in strong box, 
complete with magazine containing 
forty-five plates, post free, 


£1-1-O. 


“Taquta” Magazines containing forty- 
five plates, 2s. each, post free. 





The exact size of a 


finished “ Taquta” Special Tin of “Taquta” Developer, 
remem, 10-oz. of solution, 6d. Post Free, 7d. 


The “ Taquta’’ is sold by all dealers, or will be sent post free on receipt 
of remittance from the 


QUTA PHOTO MACHINE CO., 34 & 35, Norfolk St., London, W. 


Pfholesale Agents for Great JOHNATHAN FALLOWFIELD, 146, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 
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SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE, FRESH FROM THE FINISHERS’ HANDS, AT GREAT SAVING IN COST. 


Every description of Cutlery and Plate. Replating and Repairs. Hotels, etc. and Oolonial Orders 


=) IMPROVED NICKEL SILVER SAMPLES of any of 
A iSor FORK these Goods 


POST FREE ON APPROVAL. 








WARRANTED 
TO WEAR WHITE 
THROUGHOU 
Full Dune Strong.& Elegant. Hand Ei nameet, 
The Christian Commonwealth, 15th March, 1s8s, says: ‘‘ We can honestly say we are surprised that such articles can be supplied at so small a cost. 
table knives (6/- doz.) are be strong and handsome, and vent be cheap at double the price. The same remark a jes to by nickel er., 
ndon 


The 
S ATALOGUE FREE. Money returned or Goods zopeneed if not approved. Oheques crossed * lg Cit 
LWEFFIELD GOODS MANUFACTUR NG SUPPLY COMPA Y (Dept. S.), Havelock Work i} * SHEFFIELD, 


vn lita Feed, 
yt on Zi 
afm ant (SPADES) Foe, 


MOTHER on and CHILD. - 
age Fed from birth on the Allenbu 


‘= . 
aby 6s Months of 


give strength and stamina, and supply all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and 
bone. They promote perfect health, and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk, or even cow’s milk. 
U.S.A.—Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., U.S.A. Niagara Falls 
Lombard Street, LONDON. SOUTH AFRIC Cape Town. 





have achieved a world-wide reputation for com- 
fortable and lasting wear. On and off in a moment, 
they always look smart and are a, — 
Retail Branches: 72, Pinstone St., Sheffield; 27, Bridge Le 
Bradford; 36, Worfelk rhe London, W. 
Sold by all a ~~ Satie, on 


OUTHALL & CO. 
Dept L Kirkstall Rd. LEEDS J 
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- 7 12/9 = ‘a 
extra. 

P.. le SummerCostume 
in J.N. Cheviot Serge a d 
Vicuna Cloth. ! 8 
sian Coat which can be worn 
epen or closed, has embroi lered 
Velveteen Vest and shoulder 
cape, trimmed i braid to 
match. Price 1 Carr. 6d. 
extra. To fit figures 34, 36 and 
48 inches bust measure. Larger 


Model 583 


4/ll; 


Carr 4d. ex. 


mart Jap 
Silk Blouse (as 
sketch above) fas- 
tening at 
square 
fect, 


back 
yoke ef- 
Paris 
lace insertion The rich New 
gauged below the 


o-. 
Model 16 « 
From 
578 9 extra 


Girls’ Smart Walking 
tume inthe J.N Vicuna 
Cloth (as sketch above). Rus- 
sian Coat, which can be worn 
open or closed. Is effectively 
trimmed with braid; new sleeves. 
Skirt well cut and with pleats at 
hem. Lengths and Prices :— 


o> 2» @ 6 5° ins. 
9/6 10/- 10/6 10% 106 
Also made to special measure 


Fashionable Suiting :— 


Model 1 
659 2 
Carriage 4d. extra. 
Very Socom Spot 
Delainette Blouse 
(as sketch above). Duin- 
tine $ itself, describes 
this attractive Blouse, 
which fastens at back, 
with detachable stock 
collar trimmed to form 
V in front with lace in- 
Sertion finished dainty 
frill extending right 
round back, which is 
also trimmed lace in- 


Girls’ Dress 
Frock (as sketc 
above), lined throu; 
and prettily made with 
ncy stitching and 
tucked yoke; tull 
gathered skirt be ow 
yoke, and frill at hem, 
New sleeves supplied 
in Nun's be 
Colours: Eaude 
Nil, Cream, Pale Pink, 
Pale Blue, 
Navy, . 
Lengt hs and Prices:s— 


sizes 2/6 extra. yoke, and sleeves 


Colours : — Black, Navy, ugedtomatch. The Sterling All - Wool 
Brown, Myrtle, Grey, Helio- . Ivory only. 


n — 
trope, Wedgwood, Old Rose, Price #/11}. lee ize 18/6 19/6 21/- 
Carr’ 4d. extra. 


Royal, Electric, &c. In all leading colours. 
— 6 | Re 
ohm. 7 / § Dress 
_ mm 4s sUM- Lengths 


sertion. Coleurs: 
Navy, Turquoise or (2% 24 27 Ls ins. 
Red, in fancy design —— - each. 
on Ecru ground. Price ins. 
3/114, postage 4d. extra. 1% a3 93 each. 


13/9 14/6 153 16/- 169 





The resources of an enormous establish- 
ment (including a staff of highly skilled 
smakers) enable John Not ble, Ltd, 
to carry out any design to ladies’ ows 
measurements. 
Half-Guinea Models are also 


Cm. 





MER WALKING 
SKIRT, smartly cut and 


sha ped, arranged with 
pointed panels and pleats, 
as sketch, with new back 
slightly gathered, as now 


worn 


Supplied in good Black 
Navy Berge. 

To ft 24, 26 and 2 

— Waist mea- 

Length in 

inches: 4 and 


gy only 
@ii. Car. 


“font 


rage sd. 
extra. 


We will post six yards of 
either of the three fash- 


RGE Vi inches 
wide). A ICUNA 
CLOTH ¥ inches 
wide). J.N. SP EB C- 
IAL ZIBELINE 
48 inches wide) on 
receipt of 7/6. Carriage 
8d. extra. Superior in 
weave, finish and dura- 
bility to anything ever 
offered at the price. 

Colgase— 
Navy, ttle, 
Grey, Helotrey to 
Wedgwood, 

Electric, &c. 











L1D. 48 


Brook 





OHN NOBL 


St. Mills. 





Specially Made to Measure 
in a wide choice of High-class Dress 
Materials_ including weed and 
Plain Clo ha in «!! the most an 
date styles and colourin,s at the follow- 
ing prices :— 

RANGE F.A. FABRICS. 18/6 
yar t | co ta FABRICS, 4 


GE F.C 

RANGE F D. FABRICS’ 39 ioe 
Patterns and Estimates Free. State 
equirements, 


. . 
Attractive Attire. 
Is the title of our New Booklet of 
Summer Fashions, now ready. It 
will put oy in your purse to possess 
it—sent free for Post card request. 


ry 3 


Re, 
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No Crushing 
No Confusion 
More Convenience 


Easy Access 
to all Parts 
Contents Always 
in Order 
Every Article 
Get-at-able 
Eatalogue “ Trunks for Travellers” 
Post free. 
J. Foot & Son, 
Derr. T.B. 3, 
171 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 








Wont wear 





Rubberets 


Light, Springy, and Durable, Rubberets 
are a boon to all who want ease and 
comfort in walking. They keep the 
heels level and save their trifling cost 
many times over. infinitely superior to 
Revolving Rubber Heels. 
OF ALL BOOTMAKERS. 
See Trade Mark ‘‘Rubberets”’ on — pair. 
Send 6 st for 8 
Lady’s or ‘Cent's. Pant et 
Post Free. 


oe PATENTS, soe 


(Dent. 8), 


—46, Old St., LONDON, 













WHAT NON-FLAM IS. 


NON-FLAM IS A PATENT SAF 
FLANNELETTE-—the invention of a eer 
Scientist. There is no other Flannelette like it, for 
its fire and disease-resisting properties are retaii 
even after repeated washings. 


Non-Flam 


is sterile and aseptic—disease germs cannot live 
upon it 
NON-FLAM is warm, soft, and comfortable ; it 
Causes no injury to the skin ; costs very little more 
than the ordinary Flannelette, and lasts much longer. 
-F is the safe Flannelette recom- 
— 7 by the Coroners. Sold by Drapers ever 
te 


N 
TEST FREE SAM 
Patentees—“ NOMLF LAM,” De 
Aytoun Street, MANCHESTER. 















Made to Fit. 


There's a difference oy a “made to 
order” and “made to fit.” Made-to- 
order-boots don't ‘alwape fit. 


PHIT-FOOT 


Boots are made to fit. Made to 
last too. Made just as well as 
the best bootmakers in England 
know how. Send for Catalogue, 
which tells all about our system. 


Bespoke Boot Factory, Rushden, Northampton. 


Depéts at Nottingham, Leeds, Manchester, and Hull 
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THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS 


47 GOLDEN LANE,LONDON,E.C. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
All are pleased with the “‘Alfosoco” Costumes and Costume Skirts. 
post-card to-day for our new Illustrated Sketch Book; you 
like to see it very much. It contains some really pretty styles. 
Don't forget to write ; we shall be most pleased to send it you. 

DESIGN j 
™ New 10/6 DESIGN 90/6 = 
RTON COAT AND SKIRT. | sepciat LINE in COATS 
Venetian Cloth (all colours). The 
smart little Coat is trimmed fancy | Made in cece Siete or 
silk galon, contrasting shade. Skirt | Venetian Cloth. Stocked in 
eut full, trimmed foot pleats and | all sizes and colours. Coat can 
metal buttons. Price 10/6, carr. 6d be worn open or closed, tastefully 
Skirt alone 5& earr. Sd This | trimmed silk strappings and fancy 
Costume in the * Princess” Tweed silk galon. Skirt cut full and 
16/6; in the * Alexandra” Tweed, | trimmed foot pleats and small 
6; or in the Superfine Suttons. Price only 10/6, carr. 

é& 





















































































HH 








‘Vicuna, ‘si. -. Lo ome 
° Made in 
“Princess” Tweed 
"RESIGN 46 =< : be 16/6; in the “ Alex- 


STYLISH COSTUME SKIRT. Avex Fosrsn amp 
Black or Nav Serge, Medium Oo,’s Superfine Vicuna, 
weight. A cloth that will stand Skirt line! through- 
hard wear. Trimmed silk ornaments out, 2/- extra. 
and four panels, fastened at side, - 


with pocket Price only 4/6, f 
carr. Sd. extra. A Great Bargain y Patterns 








Also made in all the beautiful 


colo: rings Ae nad ‘—- and 
cess” ‘weed, price 3 
“Alexandra” Tweed, Colourings 


price 86; Superfine Vicuna loth, 
price 9/11; or in Good Washing Post Free. 
Bo lland, pllané, only ae. Carr. 5d. 


‘ALLEN FOSTER & CO., iin", 


47, GOLDEN LANE, BARBICAN, LONDON, E.C. 


MACKENZIE’s 


Really Delicious Toffee. 
Free § Sample at most Confectioners’, 
Insist on MACKENZIE’S. Steam Works, London. 














CLEAN, LICHT, FOR EITHER SEX. 


AUTOMATIC KNITTER 





money. No Risk. Experience 
unnecessary. Work taken. 
Write — 













For HOUSE and ALL SPORTS. 
See Testimontal below 

fade. with strong | laited Jute 

Soles, which will last much 


crit car THE POPULAR 


THE IDEAL SHOE! 


Mrs 


Reischach, 
2, Stowe 
Rd., Lon- Y ] ie 
don, W., 


writes (3/1/05): “ Have benefited greatly ; foot was much inflamed, 
but by wearing your shoes soreness has disappeared 


Enclose Length of . alking Shoe. Prices (post free) 
White, Brown, or Blac Children’s. Ladies’. Gent's. 
A. Plain Shoes Le ar strapping) ‘ is 19 2- 
D. Superior Canvas (as per illustration) - 26 29 

E. Boots (no Strap ping or Toe Cap) 3- 





33 

Superior Red Rubber (Canvas or Leather Uppers) 39 59 
Felt Slippers, Best Quality (Black) » fe i3 16 
Oanvas Leather-Soled Shoes (Superior) 36 4- ; 9 " 7 Pa , 
Ditto, White Buckskin«Leather Soles) 76 WAZ SA } 

Off three pairs at one time, we allow 2d. per pair. Nearly 20 A - 
‘ears before Srxagp readers, which proves their worth ey 

ave stood the test Of time. Poet free British Isles abroad extra 


PATENT CANVAS SHOE CO. , 90 8, Sauchiehali St., Clasgow. 
Illustrated ( atalogue. of Novelties, Post Free, id. 


A CLEVER IDEA. 


There's no difficulty in getting a china- 9% 
like gloss on linen if you go the right Sas 
about it The right and easy way is to 


use Redford's Starch Gloss 


REDFORD'S GLOSS. | p 
Don't add this te the Starch, but rub ec OW oT 
on the linen before ironing, and you get a ral 


beautiful polite =e No sticking, 














no trouble. i/- P.O. for large For Clean S ver, Electro Plate 
box to 8. A REDFORD & SON, Oxford Ss > 
Street, Live d eve ery where, I 


Sxxp _- yor Saris. 
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THE 


GREAT 
BICYCLE IMPROVEMENT 





This is the Royal Sunbeam’s little oil bath, with the 
variable speed-gear running in it. These Inventions 
have given a new impetus to cycling. They make the 
Royal Sunbeam run as on velvet, and give its rider an 
easy gear for hard work and a high gear for easy work. 


New Illustrated Catalogue No. 4, sent post free on application to the Maker— 


JOHN MARSTON, LTD., Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


The largest private firm of Cycle Makers. Estab. 1790. 


London Depots: 157 and 158, SLOANE STREET, S.W.; and 57, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.c. 


=—=—_— 

















Globe“Wernieke 


OFFICE & LIBRARY 
FURNITURE. 


Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 





A CURIOSITY IN CALICRAPHY. 
ia Our photo fo >, © H. Unthan, wae 
unique pu ex tions attract grea’ 
ROLL TOP DESKS from £4-19-6. attention, performing one of his “ feats.” 
In Oak, Walnut, and Mahogany. Every Modern Con- Mr. Unthan, the Armiess Wonder 
venience. Handsome, Well-finished, Serviceable. Full wrt 
of Useful Pigeon-holes and Drawers. 


Supruiep ror Casu or “ DEFERRED PAYMENTS.” 


Send for Catal No. 5D. will give you extra ease and facility in writing 
—— capemania with the straightforward use of your hands. 


2 From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for presentation. 
She Globe“Wery icke Co., Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Booklet on pens, 
illustrated, post free from 


Office and Library Furnishers, S 
44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, B&.C., and td L. &C. mAgeTeure, 12, Settee Lane, a E.C. 
: 173, Br way. 


82, VICTORIA STREET, S.W., LONDON. 
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STYLO 
PEN. 


The 


Pen 
that 


wont 


CALTON 


“ 








Get a “Calton” Stylo—no 
scratching, no blots. The “‘Cal- 
ton” flows freely, get one and 
test—you'll find it just perfect — 
just the one that won't go wrong. 
It can't, that's why. Price 3/- 
complete. ‘ Jewel” Fountain 
Pen, Gold Nib, 5/- complete. 
Ot Stationers, or Sole Makers, 
Dept. 52, JEWEL PEN CO., 
102, Fenchurch Street, 
LONDON, E.C 






wrong 


UAGAZINE, 


provide 
everythin 


CASH OR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send for any of my Departmental Catalogues, 
Post on application. 

Watches lhassinettes, ete. 

Clocks & Bronzes! Boots and Shoes 

Jewellery, etc. 


. General Draper. 
Sheffie!d Cutlery = 













Books & Stationery 
Athletic Goods 
Ladies’ Outfitting 
Manties & Costumes 










Furniture 










Silver Plate Ladies’ Millinery Tools 
Travelling B: Men's and Boys’ Machinery 

and Requisites| Talioring Glass and China 
Cameras Men's and Boys’ Bicycles 


Musical Goods Outfitting! Harness & Vehicles 

Buyers’ Guide for Colonial and Foreign Trade (944 pages of 
MUustrations and Descriptions uf Goods in our various depart. 

ments) sent to any part of the world. 
AGENTS WANTED. Goop Pay. 


J. G. GRAVES, 3r et. 


Warehouse, 







No RESPONSIBILITY. 


SHEFFIELD 













IMPROVED SELF-PROPELLING & SELF-ADJUSTABLE 


WHEEL GHAIRS 


And other invalids’ Goods. 


Reclining Chairs, Bath 
Chairs, Carrying 
Chairs, "Adjustable 
Couches, Back Rests, 
Leg Rests, Head Rests, 
Commodes, Bed Trays, 
Bedside Tables, Read- 
ing Stands, &c., in 
many different styles, 
meeting every demand 
for necessity and 
luxury. Comfort forall 


Write for Catalogue 
F 3. 


J. FOOT & SON, Patentees & Manufacturers, 
171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

















FOR 
a j POLISHING FURNITURE = 


Bs 3 TER + 
at Our 


} nd is the atish f for ——— 


ture. It produces a brighter 
and more durable finish than 
the old-fashioned article, it is 
more economical, collects less 
dust, is not so readily affected 
by damp, and requires a mini- 
mum of exertion. 3d_, 6d,, 1/-. 
Grocers, Stores, and Iron- 
mongers. Trxezot will come 
as a revelation. Test it at 
our expense. Write out a 
on now for free sample. 

‘erezol Co., — Desk 10, 














Have you anything handy in the house in case 
you cut yourself? A cut is not only painful and 
inconvenient, but it may lead to blood poison. 
A few drops of Pond’s Extract will stop the 
bleeding and the pain almest immediately. 
You can use it in a hundred ways. Burns, 
Bruises, Inflammation, Piles, Sores—these all 
call for Pond’s, and there is NO substitute. Get 
a bottle to-day and keep it in readiness, 60 
years’ reputation. 
1/14, 2/3, 4/6. Of all chemists. 


THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 








Pendleton anchester. 


vw A CURE RECISTERED BY COVERNMENT 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


All sufferers are earnestly requested to write for my new remedy, 


3003 “ANTICAPILLA” (Regd.), 


a fragrant Mauid compound, entirely free from all poisonous 
ingredients, which entirely and permanently destroys the cyst 
and follicle (after which the reappearance of the hair is impos- 
sible), without the slightest — or injury to the skin, leaving 
the latter as white and smooth and clear as if there had never 
been a growth of hair upon it. It never fails to cure the most 
stubborn and painful cases, even when all other and oft- ted 
treatment has failed to have the desired ¢ One tle, 
sufficient to cure, sent post free for 4/6 (to Foreign ¢ ‘ountries, 5/6), 
which I offer to return if results are deemed in any way unsatis: 
factc No — or burning or cutting off required, as it is 
quay unlike any other prepara: on otred 5 fora sioilar 

Letters strictly {— fidential. eo H. — N 
(Derr. 7), 149, Strand, London, W.C. ( Je Banciar's.) 














THE LIQUID PLATE POLISH 
Preserves Plate, Silver, & Gold. 


Contains no Acids, Mercury, Explosives, or 
Causes no Dust, no Dirt, no aenee. 


Poisons. 
Gives onalmoat Instantaneous but Lasting Potish 
No Friction, My ny no Wear. 
Guaranteed Harmless to the 
Most Delicate Gold or Silver Article. 
From all high-class Cyecem, Stores, and leading 


Silversmiths, at 6d., 1/-, & 2/6, or sample bottle 
post free at these prices from the Manufacturers: 


THE DAZZLEINE CO., Ld., 10, Mall Dept., 
Greenwich, 8.E. 








me A CURE RECISTERED BY COVERNMENT 
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a EDWARDS’ seneme = 
‘HARLENE ti: HAIR ° 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER. 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. & 
t q 


ta 








A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE AND SUPPLIED DIRECT TO 





H.M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. Ny 
H.1.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE H.1.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF 
OF R MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE. H.1.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA. H.1.H. PRINCESS D! SIPINO. 
H.H. PRINCESS WINDISCHGRAETZ. PRINCESS ANNA HOHENLOHE, &c. 
Restores, Strengthens, 
Beautifies, and 
Promotes the Crowth 
of the Hair. 


PREVENTS ITS FALLING OFF 
AND TURNING GREY. 


The World-Renowned 
Cure for Baldness. 


MISS MABEL LOVE 


writes: ‘‘I find ‘HARLENE’ a most 
excellent preparation for improving 
the quality and quantity of the Hair, 
and shall be pleased to recommend 
it to my friends.’’ 


MRS. BROWN POTTER 
writes: ‘‘I have used your ‘HAR- 
LENE,’ and find it gives the most 
beautiful results. 1 consider it a 
wonderful hair tonic."’ 


MISS JULIA NEILSON 


writes: ‘‘l am at present trying 
your ‘HARLENE’ for my hair, and 
I find it one of the best hair tonics 
and restorers | have ever used, and 
I have tried many.’’ 


MRS. LANGTRY 


writes: ‘‘Previous to my using ‘HARLENE,’ my hair had become brittle and was falling off. 
I have used your preparation daily for 18 months, and my hair is quite restored. I cannot 
recommend ‘HARLENE’ too highly.’’ 








r Will be sent to A part of the world to any person filling u 1p this form 
A FREE and enclosing 3d. for postage (Foreign ames accepted). presented 
personally at our offices, no charge will be made. 


TRIAL . 1 eet i i aD aie 
RS Se 


Sraaxp Macastwe (Jame TORR inn nneccccccscsecsccssesscsccsssccscssesss 




















1/*, 2/6, and 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the world, or sent direct 
- ~ on receipt of Postal Orders. 


eater: | sneer £0., $s & 96, High Caner, a, W.C. 
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THE KEW DAINT 
A DELICIOUS COME 
(OF FRUIT AND’ & 
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BENGER’s FOOD can be enjoyed and 
assimilated when other foods disagree. 
It forms a delicate and highly nutritive cream 
rich in all the elements necessary to maintain 
vigorous health, but entirely free from rough 
and indigestible particles, which often produce 
irritation in delicate stomachs. 


To Messrs. Benger’s Food, Ltd. _—_— 
Gentlemen, March >rd, 1904. 

I notice you advertise your food for ‘ Infants, Invulids, and the Aged,” 
I do not come under any of these classes, yet I always use it for my last 
meal at night. I find it as useful in health as I did four years ago in 
diphtheria. It is so easily digested that having naturally a not too strong 
digestion / ensure a good night's rest. The Rev. H — 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by chemists, &c., everywhere, 


ere oe » 
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The No. 2 & No. 3 
Folding Brownies 





Daylight Loading & Unloading. 


Well designed and strongly made. Light, 
compact, and efficient. Fitted with Brownie 
Automatic Shutter giving instantaneous, “ bulb,” 
and time exposures by a trigger release. 
——— Iris diaphragm. Reversible finder, and screw 


2 1 /= && 37/6 sockets for stand work. 
AUTOMATIC LOCK FOCUSSING DEVICE. 


Of all Dealers, or a 
KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clorkenwell Rosd, Ideal Cameras for the Beginner. 


LONDON, E.C. Write for Prospectus of the 1905 Kodak 


Street, “Ginagow 0. Brompton Woad, 8. ™ Bone” ~Competition — £400 in Prizes for Pictures 


re ES 5 UR Uxtord Stroct, W. 5 171-178, Regent Strect, taken with a Kodak. 


W. ; and 40, Strand, London, W.0. 


ensderfer 
5 LI FE K Portable 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Half the Price. 
A Third the Weight. 
All the Quality. 


Worth 

investiga- 
tion. 
List 28 
tells all 
about it. 
Post Free £9 to811 11s. Fcap. Size. 


Large cash discounts, or easy time 
payments. 


No. 2 for Pictures 3$ by 2} inches. 
No. 3 for Pictures 4} by 33 inches. 
































THIN THAT 
0 Wun PAY 
YOU PO MAKE 
KIA A PREe 
SEIN OF A 


SWAN 


S°LD BY ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
1016, 1046, 26). te £20 
rer ree 



















from 
BLICKENSDERFER CO., Ltd., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
London Depot : Also Leeds, Live i, 
®% OHEAPSIDE, £.C. Bristol, Birmi m, 

Manchester : Belfast, Dublin, Edin- 
% MARKET STREET. argh, Glaagow, &c. 










NEW 
CATALOGUE FREE SoA RECENT Sie oe LonDon, 


ON APPLICATIVY. 3 EXCHANGE St, MANCHESTER, 
37. AVE. DE LOPERA PARIS. 
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YOU CAN AVOID OR YOU CAN CURE 


INDIGESTION INDIGESTION 


BY TAKING AFTER EACH MEAL 
THIRTY DROPS OF 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup, a purely vegetable compound, having a gentle tonic 


action on the stomach, liver, and kidneys, and which has cured more 
dyspeptics than any other medicine in the world. 


MOTHER 
SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


TO KEEP YOUR 


STOMACH, LIVER, AND KIDNEYS 
HEALTHY AND ACTIVE, 


Price 1/1% and 2/6 per bottle. 








































- - THE... 


London Glove Company’s 


GLOVES 


The “Esme” Ladies’ Real Kid Gloves, Gold 
Medal, each pair guaranteed; in Black, White, Pastel, 
Putty, Beavers, Tans, or Greys, with self points; Grey, 
Lavender, or White with Black Points, 4 buttons, 2) /6 pair. 


WRITE FOR NEW 
PRICE LIST. 















Delightful and 

Immediate 
Relief 

for Sufferers from 

Bronchitis, Cough 

Difficulty o' 
Breathing, 
Hoarseness, 
Pain or Sore- 
ness in the 












Post Free Great 
Britain or Abroad. 








































































Chest. LADIES’ 
, ” WASHABLE Centiemen’s 
| , = y _ KID GLOVES. Cloves. 
: BRON Ts —_y 4 Natural Chamois 
HEARNES «" CURE en <m 
il = ogy a or English make, 
To those subject to Colds on the Onest it 1s invaluable 
as it effects a complete ure. It allays irritation in tons, per Vio pair. 
the throat, gives strength to the voice, and never per a 11 pe pair. eel 
allows a Cough or Asthma to become chronic, 
or Consumption to develop. Taken at the . _ ‘The sd Smart 
beginning, a dose is generally sufficient, and “NONPARIEL Doeskin Gloves, 
a complete Cure is certain. 7 and in Light Drab 
Sold by Cnemists and Medicine Dealers .avender, or Grey, 
orphans, and by the Proprietor :— 3 fuie —— oy gies. 
. ue Sewn, 
W. G. HEARNE, 43, Victoria Street, per 2/6 pair. 1 Pearl Button, 
LIveEras “ ESPERANCE” ore 
29848 ‘Putty, Pastel. 
) tty, Paste 
vi er bottle A TRIAL BOTTLE Grey, Lavender, or Gentlemen's 
per bottle, Will be sent on receipt of Grey Suéde Gloves, 
Post Free. P.O. or stamps for 1)-, if _ Sewn. 
this coupon is cut out and 1 Press Button, 
enclosed a,- full name per 2/18 pair. per 2/6 pair. 







—s ~ ONLY ADDRESSES— 


45 & 46a, Cheapside, E.C. a 
82 & 83, New Bond Street, W., }LONDON. 


;. HE NE, 
ou” pvicterias tm Strest, 
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who study their appearance and health wear the 


 DOLABEL ” (ies) Bexiset 

Shoulder Brace, 
because it prevents stooping 
and round De ma Imparts 
a graceful carriage and smart 
appearance. Expands the 
chest. Strengthens and sup- 

orts the hac Recmsamentiy 
mproves the figure. Conceals 
the outline of the corset at 
the back of the bodice. 






















Is Perfect Fitting. 
It is indispensable to ladies who sit much 
* or have any inclination tostoop. Light and 
comfortable to wear at any time with or without Corset. Un 
questionably the simplest and most effective aid to depertment 
ever introduced Varmly recommended by the medical 
fession. Does not increase the size of waist or figure. Money 
instantly refunded if not — ed. 

In ordering, please state size Corset worn. 
Price 4/6 post free; from the sole makers only— 
H. SAMPSON & CO. | it. 3), 

33. Ferntower Road, Newi n Green, 
Lond N. 


Foreign and Colonial Postage, od. extra. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


PERMANENT REMOVAL ASSURED 


By my Scientific Treatment. 
Specially Prepared for Each 
individual 


For years I suffered with a 
humiliating growth of hair on 
the face. tried many remedies 
without success. Ultimately I 
discovered the TRUE SECRET 
of PERMANENT ————? 
and for more than two years . 
have rendered happiness to, and ¢ 

ained the thanks of,ladies whom \,)\\ 
have treated. That my treat- \ SS 
ment will destroy the FOL ra 
LICLE, thus PERMANENTLY “7 <\\ 
removing the hair FOR EVER, *; Ss \ 
I WILL PROVE TO YOU. =~ 
After using, no trace is left on the skin, and the treatment 
is made in your own chamber. I will give careful, per- 
sonal, and strictly confidential attention to any lady who 
is thus troubled and writes to me, convincing her of all I 
claim, and that I can afford her equal relief. Being a 
woman the deli of the matter is known to me I 
act acoording|ly. rite to me to-day. 
HELEN C. TEMPLE, @ PUGH’S PLACE, CARWABY ST., LONDON, W. 




































THOMAS 
PADMORE 
& SONS, 
Billiard Table 
Manufacturers. 
Sole Makers of the New “PREMIER” PATENT 
LOW FAST CUSHIONS. 
Fastest and Strongest on the Market by actual tests. 
wrractors to H.M. Government. 
ND STR R 



















FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40 - 
PER SET. 







Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
Circular. 






Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain - clearing 
Machines. Speci- 
ally designed Yor Pri 
vate Houses, Country 
Mansions, Hotels, Farms, 
ete. They are always useful, 
and last a lifetime. 

W. & G. ASHFORD, 
4, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


EVERY MAN 


suffering from Varicocele and its consequent nervous exhaus- 
tion speedily relieved and cured by the most advanced and 
rational method of treatment yet introduced. An Illustrated 
Circular, giving full particulars and testimonials, showing 
Successful Cures, sent sealed post free, three stamps. 


E. W. NORTON, 59 & 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Established over 30 years. Consultation Free. 


The OLDEST and BEST. 


| “ Having made a fresh trial of 
tts virtues, we feel no hesitation 
in recommending it to all 
housewives.” —Tur QuEEn. 
for 
Brilliance 
and 
Cleanliness. 
sent to you free on receipt of | OLISH. 
your address. 


Victoria Park Works, Sheffield. 

































For Furniture, Brown 
Boots, Patent Leather, Oil 
Cloths, and all Varnished 
and Enamelled Goods. 


A Beautiful Bookmark will be 





Victorious Japan 


1.JITSU is the most wonderful system in the world of all-round ph; " 
Pari ame the Japanese, though small of stature, the Greatest Athletes in the worl 
them the superiors of Western people in health, endurance, vitality, and cheerfulness of tem 
} was for hundreds of years the closely- 
fighters of Japan. Strategy and skill are its basis. 
trained Jiu-Jitsian, man or woman, is able to meet and defeat at all 


JIU-JITSU 


and stronger than themselves. 
stronger, 


by post. 


indigestion, corpulency, loss of vitality, 
vellous this system is, we will send exp! 


mat unversed opponent. T , : 
Tokio, has arranged a coprenpe ndence course, which completely and successfully teaches this marve 
It develops health. strength, and endurance. 


t 
janatory booklet, full particular<, and 


Iture and self-defence. 
ee id, and made 
— 

rded secret of the powerful samurai, heredi 

— sterious art of self-defence by which the — 4 
‘ »ints the fistic expert much larger 
er man, if skilled in JIU-JITSU, is ag vanquish his 


eak 
AUGHT BY POST with perfect success, Mr. Kara Ashikegs. of 
It po-itively cures constipation, dyspepsia. 
In order to show how mar 


and improves mental capacity 


ONE LESSON FREE, 


which teaches one of the numerous Japanese methods of defeating a dangerous assailant. 


THE ASHIKAGA SCHOOXEI OF JIU-JITSU, 


4, ELECTRIC BUILDINGS, 


MARYLAND STREET, 





LIVERPOOL. 
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EUGEN SANDOW AS 
A DELICATE LAD 
OF 10 YEARS. 


EUGEN SANDOW AND HIS FAMILY 





INDIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, 
INSOMNIA, 


A, T the age of ten Eugen Sandow was 
+ a delicate, puny lad. To-day he is 
probably the grandest specimen of phy- 
sical manhood in the world. 

How was this wonderful 
transformation effected ? 
Simply by a careful study of 
the human body and a scien- 
tific application of the laws 
of nature. The result of 
Sandow’s studies and numer- 
ous experiments convinced 
him that not only could the 
physique itself be improved 
by natural means, but that 
many illnesses could be cured 
by a system of curative phy- 
sical treatment without medi- 
cine, especially the more common ail- 
ments of the day, such 
as indigestion, constipa- 
tion, insomnia, loss of 
vigour, or nervous and 
functional disorders. 

In this way the Sandow 
Treatment had its incep- 
tion. But the Treatment, 
to fulfil its mission, had 
to be designed so that it 
could be undertaken inthe 
patient’s own home, con- 
trolled and directed by correspondence. 
It was quite impossible for one man to 
personally visit every sufferer, but a care- 
fully and scientifically thought out method 
of treatment 
was evolved, 
which enables 
everyone under 
the direction 
of the Sandow 
Treatment to 
cure them- 
.selves of illness 
by natural 
:<.»(-gaeans alone. 








' 4N THEIR MUTOR-CAR- 





EUGEN SANDOW ADDRESSING A CON- 
FERENCE OF MEDICAL MEN. 


, the Sandow Treatment. 


LOSS OF VIGOUR, 
And NERVOUS and 


15 





FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


The results effected by the Sandow 
Treatment have astonished even the 
staunchest believers in the theory 
of curing illness without medicine. 
In case after case the most marvel- 
lous cures have been brought about, 
and to-day the chorus of gratitude 
from the ill 
and = suffering 
who have re- 
ceived relief 
from the San- 
dow Treat- 
ment swells 
like a mighty 
anthem. 

The Sandow Treatment does not, of 
course, pretend to be a panacea for 
all the ills of the flesh, but its success 
in curing the common 
ailments of to - day, 
such as those mentioned 
above, has been demon- 
strated over and over 
again. The medical pro- 
fession has endorsed the 
Treatment, which has 
cured in many obstinate 
cases where medicine has 
failed. 

Everyone who suffers 
from indigestion, constipation, insom- 
nia, loss of vigour, or nervous or func- 
tional disorders, will be 
interested in Sandow’s book, 
entitled “Curative Physical 
Culture.” It will be sent 
post free and gratis to all 
applicants writing, with details 
of their ailments, to Eugen 
Sandow, Department A, 
17, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. It contains 
much valuable information, 


and gives full particulars of 
STATUETTE 








THERE IS A GREAT LIKENESS 
BETWEEN EUGEN SANDOW AND 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


SOLID GOLD 


OF 


EUGEN SANDOW. 
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ILL DEVELOP OR REDUCE ANY 
PART OF THE BODY. 


A Perfect Complexion Beautifier and 
Remover of Wrinkles. DICH ROIC Is 
wu bbs’ 
THE ONL: the 


ONLY ELECTRIC 


MASSAGE ROLLER INK ink. 


‘This electric beautifier is the only 
qeaeiae electric roller in v= pee 
Not only does it remove facial blem 

ishes, but will also develop or reduce for Fountain Pens. 
any part of the body as desired. The 
great simplicity of the roller, which in- 
volves neither batteries nor other super The Proprietors, 
fluous paraphernalia, and its — BEWLEY & D PER 

rate price, are two special points in its favour, to say nothing RA 
of its marvellous effects Hearth and Home. ’ Ltd., DUBLIN, 
“ Dr, Wilson Gibbs’ Electric Massage Roller be most positive issue in a neat case their combined 
remover of wrinkles and most effective in building up tissue, Filler and Reservoir, containing suf- 


as well as reducing unsightly corpulence. The use of this 
roller need not be confined to the face alone, but can be used ficient ink for several months’ use. 


upon different parts of the body for curing nervous diseases, 

sunecien eda pains, neuralgia, ete. It allays pain of PRICE I/-, POST PAID. 
indigestion and flatulence and spasms. besides rounding out 
thin faces, making them blooming and rosy."—Lady's World. 


FOR MASSACE AND CURATIVE PURPOSES. 


RN TS 
An Electric Roller in all the term implies. (Magnetized or Use... 
attached to batteries are not.) Vo charging. Will last MASON’S 
sad ever. No shock, sting, or burn, as in old style batteries, 
ut pleasant and soothing in its action. Always ready for use 
On ALL PARTS oF THE Bopy, for all diseases. For Rheumatism 


and Nervous Diseases a specific. The professional standing of * Never Known 
the inventor, with the approval of this country and Ameticn, “Renowned CURE FOR CORN to Fail. 
is a perfect cuarantee <9 Settiantals vem of pax 

PRICE, by post: Gown, 25/-; Su.ver 2@1/- from all parts of the World. 
FREE-—valuable 3 Send to-day certain, IF YOU SUFFER, M1 Per Post Pree from the Proprietor —W- i 


Dr. A. LSON GIBBS’ CO. 
6, BOUVERIE. ‘STREET, LONDON, E.c. cas oF areeen Mason, 26, High Holborn, London, W. 


























RHEUMATISM aaa Se 


CURED BY 
J UNDRESSED WHITE SHIRTS. 
———_— as j 7 3 for 6/6, 6 for 12/6 ; me roe Paid. 


Sy Just the shirt for business and e wear. 
8ple 4 made four-fold Fronts’ aud Cuffs. 
Real Irish manufacture. Most marvellous value 
in the trade. Made scientifically to FIT. When 
ordering state size of collar worn, to open 
in front or back, or Nw pa with cufis or 
wristbe 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFTS. J. & 8. SAMUELS, Sh 


- ny EER, 
If you want to get cured without spending 94, 96, 98 & 100, London Ra. , LIVERPOOL 


penny, send your name and address and get FREE— —withecial prices and Save 38% 
per 


A/eou FREE | 


The marvellous success of Magic Foot Drafts is steadily K N I T T E R 


increasing. The number of grateful testimonials we are which rapidly makes all size Stockings, 
receiving almost daily is hard to Giese without seeing. How- Vests, and Clothing. 
ever, to all sufferers from Rheumatism, Gout, or any uric acid 28 Gold and Silver Medals. Established 1861. 
trouble, who send us their name and address, WE WILL Write sor Gos. Hire or Work Terms. 
SEND 4s. 64. WORTH OF MAGIC FOOT DRAFTS . . a s Wholesale. TON 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, together 
with a splendid little book on Rheu- JAMES FOS ER, a dl, "Friar te, PRES ~ 
matism, be autifully bound, and 


illustrated in colours. Read this 
very interesting letter :— R 
= Bramell, Castle Fraser, 


* Sauchen. As Ml wl 
ee esas es ee In bright polished Walnut Case, 
Magic Foot Drafts my leg 1s entirely with Gilt Pipes, large centre 
free from pain. I will recommend i Sndien tien 
our Drafts to all suffering from , HT 4 
Rienatnn i sama, Yon 7 ¢ Save OF DEEDS, pen 
truly, C. Dé SON. ; ) 
We will also send at the same time fam «wells, 10 — oe 
a long list of testimonials from —— the Vox Humana eight, Oft 
of all ages who have been cured TEN YEARS’ WARRANTY. 


these wonderful Drafts—from young CASH, or 
Mr. ©. DAVIDSON. boys to old men over 80 years of ’ 1 36 Monthly / 
age—some of them from men and Payments of 


(From Photo.) - 
, women who were once bedridden, Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 

and who to-day go abcut their work as strong and healthy as 
ever. Don't forget we will send you 4s. 6d. WORTH OF ee is fe ORGAN 
MAGIC FOOT DRAFTS FREE, a real gift. Don’t send ] i — . 
any money.or stamps, only your name and address. It's a . 

nuine offer, and we larantee to cure. So write now.— — : BOYD, Ltd., 

AGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., 632, Victoria Chambers, 19, Holborn, , London, £.¢. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. (Near Holborn Cirghs). Open 9 till 9; Gatandege Stos. 
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By A ppoin tment 
Watchmakers « 
Admiralty. 


LONDON OFFICE: 34, Piccadilly, W. 


(Over the L. & N.W. Rly. Co., next to the Criterion.) 
The Clients of the H. WHITE Manufacturing Com 


will be interested to learn of the appointment of the firm 
as Official Wa to ‘the Adm This 
coveted distinction - necessitates the production of 
Chronometers of the Highest Class, Which are subjected to the 





















severest tests that the Admiralty Hydrographers can devise. 

Such Watches can only be produced by a firm prey | the widest 

experience, and is a _ ~4 an irrefutable proof of the supertative | The “COU NTY” WATCH 
merit of the H. ite Manufacturing Company’s Watches, | 


which have long 4 recognised 5 renee Great Britain and Sent anywhere at our risk on receipt of remittance. 
the Colonies to combine the greatest excellence with the utmost £ gke id Keyless a with real chronometer 
moderation in price. 
















| ~~ & © climates—in Strong Solid 
14-ct. Gold Half- tnting (fall Hunter if preferred) 
Oases, i -—! lain for monogram (richly engraved, 5/- 
extra) Suppl ied also in oary, _ -ct. Cases, 
&7 15s. ne Silver Cases, & 





WHAT WE DO FOR THE ADMIRALTY WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
A GENEROUS TRIBUTE. | 













“ Westrisip, Coram Ro., Surrox, Surrey, March 13th, “co ” 

“(Eztract.) You will be pleased to learn that the watch has kept spiendia Solia Py ah or - oe AAD ALBERT. every 
time and that the Case has never been opened since last summer. I was link; heavy and substantial. @3 5s. Solid 15 
away last year for six weeks upon the Continent, and there is, as you know, ‘25 Single or Double. Great Value! Chow 
an hour 5 aeirencs e usted the the = Soere aie ong gh = shows 
for this, I never adjus' the watch; and when I got to England the 6é ” TY. 
watch requi o alteration. I thought this wasa wonderful The LADY’S COUN 5 £5 5s. 
feat.— Yours, ~~ ‘J. F. COLE.” with fine Lever Movement and Chronometer Balance, in 






Strong 18-ct. Gold om, a, or E alt. Hunting. 
Colonial Orders. Ciients resident in the Colonies may rely upon Richly Chased or Plain fi Extraordinary 
fidelity. Th the obj ‘of Pay be, with the etenest Value. LONG soLip’ GOLD GU. eva5 D to match, 
deli ey are the object of e an im, itor’s ma 15-ct. Gold. 1568. 
attention. Thereby Colonial purchasers secure an article of the Highest oa : 
Class at an almost incredi le saving as compared with Colonial prices. BUYERS’ GUIDE BOOK of Warcurs, Cnars, 
Rives, Brace.ets, post. paid here to every reader 




















Sent at the Company’s Risk. Insured postage (British possessions), anyw 
26 extra ; elsewhere, 5/-. mentioning Tae Staanp Macazine. 



















Address Letters: 


H. WHITE cc Naret st.” nan vy, MANCHESTER. 






















WALLACE = 


UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 


OF THE 


GUINEA DEPARTMENT. 
BD 








SEGARS 








appeal to smokers 
who prefer Quality to 
fancy names and fancy 
boxes. Their quality 
only needs testing to 
be appreciated. 










3d. each, & for 1/-, 9/6 per Box of 50. 
OF ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 









THE GATE LEG DINING-TABLE, HANDSOME DWARF BOOKCASE, 
IN FUMED Oak, 21/- IN CARVED Oak, 21/- 






If any difficulty is found in obtaining these 

Segars, a Sample Box of five, and the name of 

the nearest Agent, can be obtained by sending 
1/- to the Manufacturers : 


J. R. FREEMAN & SON, London, N., or 
Grangetown, Cardiff. 







AN ARTISTIC CATALOGUE, ill ting the 

articles of every-day requirement, at the uniform price of 21/- 

be had post free on application. " Orders of the value of £10 
upwards sent carriage paid within a distance of +100 miles. 

FREE DELIVERY by our own carts m London and the Suburba. 


151, 152, 153, 154, & 155, CURTAIN RD.. 
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WE GUARANTEE all Sets to be of finest quality and finish. Safe nee or money refunded. 


THE CHINA STREET POTTERY CoO., wivial we dkxs, Fenton, Staffs. 


The “GEM” Combination Tea and Sample Tea Cup and Saucer, 7d. 

Breakfast Service, in Finest Trans- . 4 + > when ty =/ ~4 ate. 47 Pieces 
parent China 56 Pieces, as here (12 Persona), in Special Semi-Ohina, 
shown, less Uoffee Pot 


16 











Packed Free. Packed Free. 
wp Solid Gold 
andles, 
£1 -t-o, —— " 





Same Size set in Ideal 
Semi-China, 11/6, Gold 
Edge & Handles, 15/6. 


dl 5 Col 
FREE—OUR CATALOGUE Dinners Dear. Toilet, and. numerous other Toquisites far the household 


Exceptional Terms for Bazaars, Schools, Hotels, Caterers, &c., &c. 


VARICOCELE 


Hundreds of Testimonials. 



















“4 
Hubful 
of Every man suffering from Varicocele and the allied nervous 
y troubles should send for Treatise, describing its Causes, 


Certainty.” 
y Symptoms, Results, and Successful and Painless Cure, 
without surgical operation or the use of cumbersome trusses 


and electrical appliances. Sent sealed, post free, 2 stamps. 


Jd. 8. MURRAY, 7, Southampton Row, London, W.O. 











Point a 
Way to 
Cycling 
Pleasure! 


You cannot possibly realise how enjoyable 
cycling is until your machine is fitted with 


"* NEW DEPARTURE 
COASTER HUB 


This provides “ three-brakes-in-one” 
and an pote free wheel—but 


lins on approval. 
BLIN 





Blinds, Carpets, Linoleum, Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
ART WICKER CHAIRS in Cretonne from 8/3, Tapestry 9/9. 












value has never before offered. Money returned if not approv 


GORRINGE ART CARPETS. 












BROWN BROS., Ltd., GORRINGE LINOLEUM. 


23-30, Gt. Eastern 
—n* [a 






"9 by 9, 14/3; 104 by 9, 16/9 ; 12 by 9, 19/- 








@in., 1/34 ; 36in., Vit per yard. Patterns on approval. 
FEATHER BEDS, éft. éin. by 4ft. Gin., weight 50lb., £1 17s. 6d. 








HAIR DESTROYER BEY ARA ji 


BEYARA has been in universal use for years in Syria, Asia, where certain 
religious customs require the hair to be extirpated from the body. Beyara is 
prepared from the Syrian formula by a veteran chemist, and is now offered for 
the relief of those in this co-ntry who are troubled with superfluous hair on 
Face, Neck, Arms, or other parts of the body. In no case does Beyara 
produce more gratifying results than where everything else has failed. 


BEYARA IS THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR ELECTROLYSIS. 


The first person from each community who writes us can obtain FREE a large 
treatise on Superfluous Hair, and a 


Full Size Package of Beyara FREE. 
Don't delay in writing to us. Be the first from your locality. Attractive 
Terms to Agents. Ladies only. 


NOW. 
“THE BEYARA CO., B51, Leopold Road, LIVERPOOL. 
MERI AR REN ee et 















WITH NEW HEMSTITCH 
FRILLS, zie long, 8/3 per pair. 
PLAIN FRILLS, 69 per pair. 
Sample Book of Plain and ceeew ae us- 

CASE NT 


SEM 
Fringes, &c. ROLLER BLINDS from 1/6. CARPETS, 
CRETONNES, Tapestries, Art Silks, Art Linens, Plushettes, Art 
Serges. Patterns sent on approval. Price List of Lace Curtains, Roller 


LACE CURTAINS Direct from the Warehouse. 


THE HAPPY HOME PARCEL.—PFour Pairs Curtains, viz, 
Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Breakfast-Room, and Bedroom_Cur- 
tains. At Kyitrep Epoes. 1 Lace Stand Cover, 2 real Lace Toilet 
Mats. The lot, carriage paid, 17/6. White or écru. Such handsome 


Seamless and Reversible, Moss-Green, Terra-Cotta, Art Blue, and 
Crimson, plain or patterned centre. Most durable. 6 by 9, 9/-; 74 by 
9, 11/3; 9 by 9, 13/6; 104 by 9, 15,9; 12 by 9, 18/-; 13) by 9, 20/3; 10 by 
104, 186; 12 by 1%. "21/6 ; 134 bY 10}, 239512 by 12, 24/-; 134 by 12, S13 


“ The Story of the New Departure” 15 by 12, 30/- by 12, 36 to match, 6 by 3, 3/- eac 
tells you everything. Send post- STAIR ‘CARPET to match, 18in. wide, 104d. ; 22in., 1/0}; 27in., 1/3; 
card NOW to Desk D, 36in., 1/7 per yard. Plain, 14d. per yard less. ‘Patterns on approval. 


We cut and match this excellent material to = size required. Teby 
12 104, 22/-; 12 by 12, 
5.6 ‘ist by 12, my 15 by 12, 31 6. Also for isnaeen, l8in, wide, 9d.; 


: H. CORRINCE & CO., 33a Dept., NOTTINGHAM. 
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Icilma 


No woman’s toilet table is complete without a bottle of Icilma Natural 
Water with its vulcanite spray, a bottle or tube of Icilma Fluor 
Cream, and a tablet of Icilma Natural Water Soap, but with these 
beside her she needs nothing to prevent and repair the ravages that 
hard water, heat, cold, dust, smoke, illness, or time must inevitably 
cause. Natural Beauty, the transparent skin, with its rose-white 
tints, the blue veins set in a pearly white, the pores of the ae 
cleansed from all smoke and dust particles, which ordinary soaps are 
unable to remove; all this will be the result of a daily use of I Ima. 

Icilma vitalises the natural functions of the skin, enabling them to 
overcome irritations such as sunburn, hag chilblains, lip-sores, nettle- 
rash, pimples, styes, bruises, cuts, burns, &c.. and at the same time 
produces the comfort that only a perfectly healthy skin can give. 

Icilma Water is as clean to use as rain water, and much more 
cleansing. Water, 1/-; Fluor Cream, 1/-; Natural Water Soa . 
10d. ; for 2d. stamps we send samples of cream and soap with a beautiful 
illustrated booklet on the uses of cima, containing a coupon for those 
who do not possess an Icilma Spray. 


ICILMA CO., LTD. 
(Pet), 142, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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WITH the advent of 
summer every lady 
and gentleman will be interested 
from a financial standpoint in our 

Patent oy Cleaning’ Process, which, 
ap lied to SUITS, SILK BLOUSES 
M LIN and DRILL COSTUMES, and 
male LACES, has met with such satis- 
factory results. We have no hesitation in saying 
that it is impossible to distinguish an article so 
treated from a new one. Neither in the colour nor 
in the feel of the material is the least injurious 
effect noticeable, and—an important point—no 
anmaking is necessa: Soiled SUNSHADES, 
Ww E and CRE ME Ss SERGE OOSTU MES, 
PANAMA and GENT. 'S SOFT FELT HATS, as 

well as SUEDE and KID GLOVES (from 3d. 
r).can also be cleaned with equally good results 
mt.'s SUITS cleaned and Tailor pressed, 4 
Send a trial order at once. We feel sure - 
will be pleased with the results. If no branch 
in your town send direct to— 


JOHNSON BROTHERS (Dyers), LTD. 
(Dept. R), Bootie Dye Works, 
LIVERPOOL. 


200 Branches. any Ay Office : 96, Wicuons 
Srreer, W. 
















SOMATOSE 


is a highly concentrated prepar- 
ation in powder form, manufac- 
tured from Beef, and contains all 
its —*,| erties, includ- 
bumen, and the 
va uable “salts required for the 
formation of Bone, in a readi 
soluble form. Being tasteless 
lourless, Somatose differs 
entirely ‘from all other meat 
pees, and as a Tonic 
jorator it stands 
N SOMA- 









Alone. 




















DR. HORSEY’S PATENT ORIENTAL FIBRE 


TOOTH - BRUSH 





The Brush which, without paste, powder, or liquid, cleanses both sides of the teeth, even to 
the interstices, leaving them beautifully white and sweet. It is a Brush made of an aromatic 
and antiseptic weod Shee prepared from the Al-arak tree of Arabia—a material which has 
whitened the teeth of the Orientals for 3,000 years (vide — Press). Dr. Horsey’s 












Oriental Fibre Tooth-Brush is recommended by leading Gantt oy as a sure 
preventative of decay, and fe Lancet says: “ It presents many advantages over the ej made wit brist es. From a personal trial we 
can say that it is a good cleanser.” Price—Imperishable Bolden, 1 ,* a... f Twelve Brushes, 1/-. If your Chemist 

does not sell them, send 2/- di t to 


ORIENTAL FIBRE TOOTH- BRUSH CO. (Dept. 19), . Al-Arak Works, Farnham, Surrey. 
Send a posteard for Free Booklet, giving the story of the discovery of this natural cleanser. 
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| Face Spots-Tender Skin - Irritation - Eczema 


Pimples, rashes, breakings-out, spots, redness or roughness of the skin, point unmis- 
takably to the skin not being healthy, as it ought to be. It is not necessary to discuss 
the various causes of skin trouble, of which there are innumerable varieties, as the one 
thing that interests the sufferer is to find an answer to the question, “How can I 
obtain relief, and make my skin clear, pure, and healthy?” The answer is given in two 
words, “Use Antexema.” There is no form of skin trouble, whether slight, such as 
mentioned above, or serious like eczema, psoriasis, nettle-rash, or erysipelas, that 
“Antexema” will not cure. “Antexema” was the discovery of a well-known doctor 
and is a genuinely scientific remedy, which forms an invisible coating over the affected 
parts, and under this kind of temporary scarf skin, fresh, healthy, and natural Skin is 
enabled to grow again. That is the secret of the curative power of “ Antexema. 


ANTEXEMA 
TESTIMONY 


The evidence of the value of 
**Antexema” is simply overwhelm- 
ing. We ourselves are surprised at 
the enormous number of letters we 
receive every day asking for further 
information, supplies of ‘* Ant- 
exema,” or telling us striking stories 
of the wonderful cures ‘‘ Antexema” 
has worked. We give two or three 
of those recently received, and which 
are typical expressions of opinion. 
In one letter after the other the 
writers say, the only regret they 
feel is that they did not hear sooner 
of ‘* Antexema.” 

FE. M., Strood, writes: ‘* * Ant- 
exema’ has done my baby more 
good than all other medicines put 
together.” 

W.R.V., Plymouth, writes : 
“*I applied ‘Antexema’ every even- 
ing for a week, when my hands 
were completely healed, after suffer- 
ing with chaps and eruptions for 
five years.” 

C.A., Saul: ***Antexema’ has 
done me a lot of good, and I am so 
thankful, as I have been suffering 
with eczema for twenty years.” 

R.K., Acton, writes: ‘‘ For 
years I have suffered from spots on 
the face and irritation, but since 
using ‘Antexema’ the irritation has 
stopped and the spots disappeared.” 


Do not delay - Get a bottle to-day 


Have you any skin trouble? We are not simply asking if you have any serious trouble, 
but do you suffer from blackheads, roughness of the skin, a burn, scald, blister, cracked 
lips, or any other slight skin ailment? If so, “Antexema” is what you want and will 
soon remove any skin blemish. “Antexema” is supplied by all Chemists and Stores at 
1/1} and 2 9, or will be sent post free in plain wrapper for 1/3. Our family handbook, 

Skin Troubles,” full of most valuable and interesting information as to the cause, 
nature, and cure of skin ailments, is enclosed with every bottle supplied. Any reader of 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE not absolutely convinced of the merits of “Antexema” can 
have a copy of the handbook, together with a free trial of this marvellous remedy, if 
they will mention this magazine when writing, enclose three penny stamps for postage 
and packing, and address the letter—“ ANTEXEMA,” 83, Castle Road, London, N.W. 








J) 
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AERTEX 


THE ORIGINAL 


eed CELLULAR 


THE HEALTHIEST 


Shirts & Underwear 


IMustrated Price List of full range of Aertex Cellular 
Goods for Men, Women, and Children, sent Post 
Free on application. 

ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24, Queen Victoria St., & c. 
OLIVER BROTHERS, Ltd., 417, Oxford St., W. 


And 1,000 ote Depéts in London and Provincial Towns 
f U.K. See Price List for Names 


, a" 








100,000 RUGS kway. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 

This Phenomena! Offer is made to the readers of The Strand 
Magazine, 1/6/1905. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 we will forward, 
Direct from our Looms to your address, one of our 

REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


Suitable for Drawi 
Room, Dining-Room, 
room, &c., handsomely 
bordered, in thirty Turkey 
patterns and fashionable 
self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, and 
—~ Colourings, to suit all — ments 
| a enough to cov 
morte sized room. These Carpets 

Sin FREE Rug, will be sent out as 

Sample Carpets, thus showing the identical 
quality we supply in all sizes. They are made of material equal to 
wool, and, being a speciality of our —_. can only be obtained direct 
from our Looms, thus saving the purchaser all middle profits. OVER 
400,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 12 MONTHS. Money willingl 
returned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Unsolici 
Testimonials received. 
























Bullen 
System. 


The best and most 
intelligent method 
of PHYSICAL 
CULTURE in 
the World, taught 
by post with per- 
fect success, 
without any 
v apparatus of 










“y kind 

atever; With every Carpet we shall aoe 

takes up CIVEN AWAY.— , ereaways Tory hapdoeme Rug to mate 
but ten or we will send Two Carpets and Two Rugs for 6. 
a ERE=s ! FRE! ERE! 
time Reeey applicant for Skirts mentioning this Magazine (not 
each day. otherwise) we shal! enclose an 18-ct. Gold-pattern Brooch 
For both or Bangle, with Heart yy —- cased with Pure Gold. 







ial Venetian 


sexes, ages trom 7 to 70, without overtaxing the heart. 
— Skirts in 







A POSITIVE CURE for CONSTIPA- Malt Petes, 
TION, INSOMNIA, INDIGESTION, 2/9 trimmed, pocket, ide . 
and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. reyes Super Cicuna’ Cloth, 
Half Price, Tailor - made Skirts, 






It restores HEALTH, cosrocts, defects which occur in 3 g 
the human body, imparts STRENGTH to the wanin / NN 
energies, restores nervous force, ae ensures SUCCES: 2 for T/- WN pocket and side fasten- 






ing, 3/8, or two for 

T- et extra 
38, 40, 42. 

Money’ ‘willingly re. 











IT am an Englishman, ani my original System of 
Ehyeiciegioal exercises is adapted to English men 

and women.~-I xive my personal attention to each 
pupil. Write to-day for full particulars, photos, testi- 
monials, &c., FREE. 


VINCENT BULLEN, 


SUITE 22, APSLEY HOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 





A Handsome 
Black Sateen 
Blouse,accordion 

earthrugs Pleated, sent for 
Table Linen, Gastains, Skirts, &c., post free, if men 2/- extra. 
tioning The Strand Magazine (16/1905) while writin a. ues and 
P.O, *s payable to—F. HODGSON & SON + gg " von urers 
d Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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Seasonable Delicacies! 
May and June. 


FRUIT DISHES AND BIRD’S CUSTARD. 
Stewed Gooseberries & Custard. Stewed Rhubarb & Custard. 
Stewed Cherries & Custard. | Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
All Tinned and Bottled Fruits and Custard. 
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quickly removes the discomfort caused by dust or perspiration,and leaves instead 
a delightful feeling of thorough purification. It is pleasantly perfumed, per- 
fectly pure,and contains 10% of CrystalCarbolic,which has a healthy action 
on the skin and also affords protection against contagious diseases. 
6d. tablets & 1/6 3-tab boxes from Chemists,Stores,&c.or F .C.Calvert & Co.,Manchester. 





LADIES, MARK WELL! ay 50 OY Gane — 


ITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, W WHICHEVER 
KIND IS PREFERRED, jpoiete ior Miperor Bacelonce 
FREE e= with enlarged is size, a LINEN STRETCHER. 
SOLD by STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES; or post free, 6 or 12 stampa, from 75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N. 











SINGER CYCLES 


“BEST OF ALL.” 








WORLD-RENOWNED for 
EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
» and FINISH. 


POPULAR PRICES. 
The Singer Challenge - - 8 8-10 
Singer Modéle de Luxe - - £10-10 
Imperial Modéle de Luxe - 812-12 
Grand Modéle de Luxe - - 816-16 
With Two-Speed Gear, from 810.12 
With Three- woe Gear, from £11.10 


NOT, HOW LOW IN PRICE, 
BUT, —-_—— 
HOW HICH IN VALUE. 
That is the Test. 














Lists Free; Deferred Payments. 


SINCER & CO., Ltd., COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 17, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Acents EvervwHere. 
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Style 2. 8/6 














Be Well Dressed! 


Make your appearance distinctive from other 
men. A Fancy Vest of good style and make 
adds, by its touch of brightness, a smartness and 
life to your clothes. It lifts you from the sombre 
crowd. Not the horse-blanket variety, but have 
a pattern that has brightness without incongruity 
of colour combination. 

Besides its brightening effect, it is more 
economical than the ordinary vest. 

One Fancy Vest will go with many suits. 

We are Vest specialists. 

Our 


20th Century Vests 


are reasonable 














in price and good in quality. They are made in 
the best possible way by highly skilled tailors. 
Let us send you patterns. We have many 
and they are good. 
We guarantee to fit you. Your money returned 
without question if there is any dissatisfaction. 








STYLE 1. Bound with cream mohair braid on the edges 
“ about a in width. 
Price 8/6 Solid mother of pearl buttons. Lined with 


Postage 3d. extra striped sateen to tone with colour of Vest. 





STYLE 2. Bound with cream cloth 4” 


in width on edges. 
Price 8/6 Solid mother of pearl buttons. Lined with 


Postage 3d. extra striped sateen to tone with colour of Vest. 





STYLE 35. Flap pocket, full-length style, cut away at 
: 1/6 bottom. A very smart and new shape. 
Price Dull silver-plated buttons. Lined with striped 


sateen to tone with colour of Vest. 








Postage 3d. extra 











J.E.BLOOM®&CO. 


Dept. S, 


317 - & 318 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 
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‘VICTOR TRUMPER, Contributor to FRY’S. 


VICTOR 
TRUMPER, 


The Famous 


AUSTRALIAN CRICKETER, 


Contributes to 


The June FRY’'S 


A Special Article on 


AUSTRALIAN BATSMEN 


IN THE MAKING. 


C. B. FRY 


Writes and Illustrates 


POINTS FOR BATSMEN. 
G. A. OLLEY 


Tells 


HOW TO WIN MEDALS. 


ATHLETES WITHOUT 
KNOWING IT. 


An Eye-opening Article. 


J. H. TAYLOR 
On Golf Faults. 


R. J. MECREDY 
On Cycling. 


FRY’S 
MAGAZINE. 
6° Net. 





ee 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Narcomania and Resu!tant Nervous Diseases. 


Cured at Patient’s own Home in 3 to 7 weeks by the now recognised 


TURVEY TREATMENT 


without inconvenience or interference with the ordinary routine of daily life. This 
Specific Treatment, in addition to creating a lasting distaste for Alcohol and Narcotic 
Drugs, has a most beneficial and recuperating effect upon the general health and 
nervous system, natural sleep and appetite being restored within a few hours of 
commencing the Cure. The Turvey Treatment is prepared under the direction of highly 
qualified English medical men, and can be sent to any part of the country or abroad. 


An English Medical Man, who was cured by the Turvey Treatment over 
three years ago, writes :— 

**I am glad to report that I have not touched a drop of anything Alcoholic since October 
30th, 1901, on which day I began your Treatment. Prior to that date I had been more or 
less drunk for years. I was certainly always more or less under the influence of whisky. 
For the last year I have kept whisky in my house for my friends who like it, and I go regularly 
to my club, or anywhere else where ‘drinks’ are going, with perfect safety, for I feel no inelina- 
tion for anything Alcoholic; in facet, Aleoholic Drinks are really and actually 
repugnant to me, I have been instrumental in getting at least half-a-dozen patients treated by 
your Method, and in every case with perfect success.” [Reference kindly permitted. ] 








Where change of surroundings or medical attention is desired the patient may take 
the treatment at the Company’s splendid and well-arranged Sanatorium, near 
London. Resident Medical Staff (full particulars on application). . 





Used with the greatest success by Officials of the Church of England Temperance Society. 
Write for Illustrated Treatise, containing full particulars (post free), or call— 


Med. Supt., TURVEY INSTITUTE, 1, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London. 
Near SOMERSET HOUSE. Telegrams: “TURVERT, LONDON.” Telephone: 5494, GERRARD. 


2353 —s 
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. . All Makes .. 
BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED, AND LENT ON HIRE. 






We supply the Lancer Cycle, whi 
Coventry made, anda first-class Machice 
OF £4 325. 6 6d.,0F yOu Gan pay ss. a Mont 









ears’ War ee 
. Paid 
for Catal TO-DAY. 
PPLANCER CreLe coy. (Dept. B) 4 L. 
COVENTRY. 5 3 


F J 
BoN eee OF 74, Chancery Lane, LONDON; 


— and at 92, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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DUMBBELL. \ INVESTMENT 


The best way to commence the Summer Season is to make yourself fit for the struggle 
that lies before you. The hot summer requires that you keep yourself healthy and strong, so as 
to be able to enjoy the outdoor sports and pastimes, and the mind should be fit to over- 
come the exhaustion caused by heat waves! All this you can do by using Sandow’s Grip 
Dumb-Bells for only 15 minutes per day! : ; 

Your breathing becomes easy and your fully oxydised blood carries a delightful feeling 
of health and vigour to all parts of your body, makes your mind buoyant and your life a 
pleasure! Could you spend 15 minutes a day better? Think it over! 

The Dumb-Bells are nickel-plated, and handles covered with morocco. Packed in beautiful 
Tin Boxes with Charts fully describing how to use the Dumb-Bells. 
Descriptive Circular mailed free on application. 
















Prices: 12/6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/- per » pale. Sold by Stores, Athletic Outfitters, and 
SANDOW CRIP DUMB-BELL CO., SAVOY CORNER, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON. 












Inventions During April H.M. Government pur- 


chased Eighty-five (85) Empire 
Typewriters—making a total of 


the Deaf Seven hundred and _ twenty-five 
s : : = 


(725) “Empires” now used by 
The MASSACON a= ‘ 
& ACOUSTICON the Government 

for the 
relief of Deafness. 


The only Gold Medal was awarded these instruments at The 
the St. Louis World's Fair. 


The “ACOUSTICON” Empire Typewriter 
enables the deaf to hear costs you 


The “MASSACON me pe BP 


completes the work of the **Acousticon,” effecting 
in the majority of cases a complete cure of Deafness. 





Free Trial given. 
Call or Send for 











You may try it free. 








Booklet. 
ACOUSTIC 
PATERTS, The Empire Re sagt Company, Ltd., 
—— 77, Queen \ ictoria Street, 
eresury London, E.C. 
LONDON, 






E.C. 






























A comfersente saddle makes cycling the pleasure it i3 intended 
be—an uncomfortable saddle makes it a torture! PEE BEENT 


"#8 RIDEASY =2=2s= ==" QM 






LADIES’ aN 4B. 
Price, Enamelled .... = =e Extra os Size, { Gent.'s Pw 
lated ......-5.. - 26 extra. Same 


Sent per post on trial to any “ae, on receipt of 2/6, which forms part 
payment if saddle is kept Booklet Post Free on application. 


MIDDLEMORE & LAMPLUGH, itd., COVENTRY. 
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Cyclists, control 
your Bicycles |! 





A PERFECT 
BRAKE, 


operated by the feet, 


thus leaving the 
hands free, 
and a perfect 


FREE WHEEL 


are provided with 


EADIE COASTER HUB. 


Eadie Manufg. Co., Ltd., 
REDDITCH. 





Write for lllustrated Booklet, 
post free, Dept. JY. 





BRACE COMFORT 


‘BULLS-EYE’ BRACES 
Why BRACE COMFORT? 


BECAUSE— 


The materia, is strong and durable, yet soft 

and elastic, thus responding to every move- 

ment of the body he fittings are non- 

rustable, and therefore will not injure the 

linen. The button-holes are fitted with 

Chamois Leather or Kid, easy to button and 
yet will not tear. 







If any difficulty in obtaining, please send for 
booklet and name of nearest agent to Dept. A, 
Brownsfield Mills, Manchester. 


Please name your outfitter. 
The “ Bull’s-Eye ” Braces. 
Thoroughly British. 














that quickly tire, cannot bear bright 
light, and both look and feel sore, are 
cured by SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT. This marvellous remedy, is 
sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each, has 
300 years’ reputation, and if you keep 
it by you it does not lose its- heali 
virtues. Send to STEPHEN GREEN 
210, Lambeth Road, London, for the 
little book ‘How to Preserve the 
Eyesight.” This book should be seen 
by all who suffer from any eye 
trouble. 























All the good qualities 


of other powder soaps are 
combined in Borax Dry 
Soap with a_ valuable 
quality mone other 
possesses — the antiseptic 
virtue of the incorporated 
borax, which counts for 
health in the home, and 
white sweet clothes. The 
surprising way in which it 
lightens the labour of 
washing and eases the 
every-day household work 
pleases every user. 










Ask your Grocer or Oilman 
for it next time. 


BER 


The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham. 


Makers to 


By Special 
The King 


Appointment 


\ 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE, etc. 


BORAX STARCH GLAZE 








IMPROVES ALL STARCH 
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RUDGE WHITWORTH 





THE JOY OF CYCLING can 
only be appreciated to the full on 
a Rudge-Whitworth Bicycle. 


This fact is an example of the 
manner in which modern science 


has increased the personal comfort 
and pleasure of the community. 


The immense improvements and 
the greatly reduced prices of 
Rudge-Whitworth's are due to 
important discoveries in the Rudge- 
Whitworth Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories and to the modern 
scientific methods of manufacture 


employed the great Ru 





in Rudge- 
Whitworth works at Coventry. 


Every Rudge-Whitworth is fully 
guaranteed in every detail, and there 
are 70 Models ranging in price from 


£5 5s. to £15 15s. 


PACKED FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID. 


EASY PAYMENTS 
From 4s. 3d. Monthly 


64 PAGER CaTaLocur Post FREE FROM 


RUDGE- WHITWORTH, 1. 


(DEPT. A3), COVENTRY 





M:. AG. AZINE. 


_ PEARKS’ 


STANDARD 


IS - CAINING - WORLD 
WIDE - REPUTATION : FOR 
ITS - STRENCTH - AND 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR 















PEARKS, 
6 BAYER ST- LONDON 





THE GREAT 
ADHESIVE 
RR 










BY SECCOTINE , a 
IS SECURELY 


otk 


“SECCoT NE~ 


for a ERING EVERYTHING 





















M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST. 
31 & 62, SHOE LANE, LUDGATE Circus. LONDON. Ec. 
93, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 

7, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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White Shirts cr iccin Reversible Cuffs 


Wear twice as long as ordinary Shirts. 


Their economic advantages are apparent at a glance. By permitting 
the shirt to be worn twice with absolutely fresh cuffs each time, they 
reduce the laundry bill by one-half, and the shirts with less frequent 
washing wear twice as long. The inven 
to thousands of customers all over the world. 


SIX STYLES OR SIX SHIRTS 
at 7/ cy for 


ONE PRICE EACH. 21/6 post free. 


NOTE! LA — | om out unlaundried just as they leave the 
facto: < Oh aranteed equ when @ dressed to the 
6/6 Shirt of py ordinary Trade. 
STYLE A. Ordinary Front, Reversible Cuffs. 
Short “ Business” Front, Reversible Cuffs. 
Ordinary Front, Single Ou 
Short “ Business” Front, Single Cu 
hort “ Business” Front, W hy for attaching Cuffs. 


TYLE E. 8 
STYLE F. Evening Front, Single Cuffs. 
Colonial Postage 3/- extra per half dozen. 


When ordering mention style chosen, size of COLLAR worn, 
and whether to open at back or front. 


PETTICREW & STEPHENS, Ltd. ‘Bert;°,Sucnienel! 





DIRECT F 
CROWN POTTERY. 10/6 


Complete Combination As here shown 
TEA and BREAKFAST SERVICE. Money returned 
The “DAVENPORT,” in Vert Blue and Gold. “ "* *®?roved 


A New Feature 


All the Saucers in this 
Set prevent Tea drop- 

ping off the Cup on 
the e Table Cloth. 


Note the Well 
In the Saucer. 
(PaATENTED.) 





The complete Service 
consists of t 


Tea Cups. 

Tea Saucers. 
Breakfast Cups. 
Breakfast Saucers, 


RR BAAAAAAH 


Breakfast 

Covered Butter Dish 

Egg Cups. 

2 Cake Pilates. 

Altogether 53 pieces 
for 10/6, 


Packed Free. 
DINNER SERVICE in Vert Blue, to match the above, consisting of 12 Meat, 12 Puddin 
and 12 Soup Plates, 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Vegetable Dishes, 2 Sauce Eoats, 5 Soup Tureen’ and Stan y Romero 
62 pieces, 19/6, Packed Free. For 7/6 extra we finish every piece in best English Gold. 


FREE During this month we will give one of our Half-Guinea Boudoir Clocks to every purchaser of the 
) FREE 


Awww 


THREE SERVICES (Breakfast, Tea, and Dinner, all richly gilt, complete for £1 178. 6d. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


CERAMIC ART Cu.. LTp., STAFF. POTTERIES. 


JOHN W. COOPER, Managing Director. Bankers: LLOYDS BANK, Ltd. Price Lists Free. 
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D. 
5 net. 


THE GRAND MAGAZINE §.222*i:,2-% & == 
THE GRAND MAGAZINE *“ “Ps 

THE GRAND MAGAZINE "2.2% =" m= * 
THE GRAND MAGAZINE saiahicas an the*SenaubDandasenn” 
THE GRAND MAGAZINE 25 0 sist 

nomenal. 

THE GRAND MAGAZINE is the smartest magazine published. 
THE GRAND MAGAZINE ci = %* o= 
THE GRAND MAGAZINE contains topics of current interest. 
THE GRAND MAGAZINE is up-to-date, novel, and interesting. 
THE GRAND MAGAZINE is an instructive magazine. 

THE GRAND MAGAZINE ‘3cx0*°" "°° 
THE GRAND MAGAZINE > = os light in the literary 


THE GRAND MAGAZINE is a GRAND MAGAZINE. 


FPuUBLISHEDYD MOonTUatLy.. 


D. 
5 net. 
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THE FENTON POTTERY C2? (53 Fenton Starrs 


ROYAL CHINA WORKS. 


FINE CHINA COMBINATION TEA & BREAKFAST SERVICE 


To advertise our China. we wil// give HALF GUINEA CLOC/ 
to every purchaser of this Ser-— Perfect Timeheer 















Harp 
Parte. 


£1 bel 


Finished in 
Best EB u 


GUINEA 
CLOCK 
FREE. DINNER SERVICE TO MATCH, 47 PIECES, 21/- 


ART POTTERY ALBUM, = ag) = RG Work of <a Glas —— and Geis, Shovias Dinner, 














SOUPS in ) Sioaeen, Tins, Tablets, and Powder. = = 
POTTED MEATS in Glasses, and Jars. 


Tins. 
MARMALADE AND PICKLES in Jars and Glasses. 
BRISKET OF BEEF in Fresh Blocks, Glasses, and Tins. 
Order from your GROCER. Sample, 6d. Sample Tongue, 4/-. a 
If any dificulty in obtaining, write to DO TONGUES 
POULTON & NOEL, LTD.,. Belgravian Works, LONDON, N, (—— 
BOOKLET SENT FREE. 


Ox TONGUES nue 


ae -yt ge fae Profits. 


4 Goventry | Made Gycies 
MODELS £2. 10 to £6 


Packed Free, Carriage Paid 
J Eadie Free Wheel and Hub Brake, Dun'op or 
Clincher A Won Tyres. Inverted Lever Rim Brakes. 


-Hand Cycle. 
200 mis £1 to £2. 10 


Factory alf prices. 
EARN A GYGLE “Ss: SS 
























WEPTUNE 


made entirely in Bela, 106) 16/6 


ABSOLUTE  Grerearen 


















ouR NEW CATALOGUE 













allowedon ever s' Free (2/6 to 16/6). Free 
Trtalts , er, eyele cle. Man mint refunded bE t of a vb, al f all PSastionere or direct 
ME : ote bey v-. ite at once for from the M Manufacturers 
AD GCYCGLE Co BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, Ltd. 
* 60 F 
91, Paradise St. and 19, Oharing Road, London 91 & 92, Gt. Saffron Hill, London, E.0, 












SS A GOOD STEP #2 
Dr. HOGYES (Patent) ASBESTOS (Hygienic) SOCKS. 


They Prevent Wet, Hot, Perspiring, or Tender Feet, and © 
Corns, Bunions, and Cafentt ities, and are the mist ‘proctieal boot 










sock ever a. me be pair, they’ll please you. 
Made i in 8 qualities, 6d., 1/- free all he 
— or'stamps. Write for descri ine pt La rge Discount to f  Retatlore ere’ Whokealy 











Export Agents Wanted.— FP. Hoégyes (Dept. 7), 67, aideranta te StL London, E.C. 
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Wttrrersttle Uy 
For SICK HEADACHE 


They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
and Too Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy for Dizzin 
Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coat 
Tongue, Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. Ti 
seguate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 

SMALL DOSE. 


Look for Signature— 
SMALL PRICE, L202 


Write for Booklet “ Character Reading by Handwriting.” 
. British Depot: 46 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. ad 


SMALL PILL. 











Relieved and 


BUNIONS ‘curs ty 
POND’S TOE SPRING 


Suppiies to Royalty. 
Worn at Night -without 
inconvenience. 
Recommended a Medical 
Price 3/9 each. 


Men 
Packed in Plain Wrappers. 
Money sovarged, if not 


al ved of. 
Send outline of foot for size. 
POND'S 
ARCH-SUPPORT SOCKS. 


Ladies’, 5/-, Gent's, 6/-,pery 
pair. Cure Flat Feet. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOTMAKERS, OR 


J. POND, 
tle Mi 




















LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL. 





GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER. 
A person weighing from 50lb. to 250lb. an Sent on them without 


A ‘s water-wi 
‘ou can learn to swim the first day you are in 
yA y~ can swim fu of 


an effort. Inquire of anyone who has 
convinced 
For 
amusement nothing ual. Easil 
room ap © Seana ot handvorchiet So 
is, Db 

NICHOLS SELLERS. 6-8, Grutched Priare, London, E.C. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING Co., Hoboken, N.J., U.S.A. 
British Patent Rights. 





























D ON’ BLAME THE 
RAZOR 
until you have tried 


HILL’S CHEMICO 
RAZOR Daint Mle 
PASTE exer 


Sharpens the dullest razor, keeps it in 

perfect trim, and makes shaving a luxury. 

From Hairdressers or Ironmongers, or: 

if unobtainable, post free for 6d. P.O. 
or stamps. 


THE COUNTY guanerens, CO., Ltd., 


Excelsior 
Moor Street, BI SeMenan. 































** HURRICANE ”’ 
CIGAR LIGHTER. 

or Cigarette 

A Five ‘in Mey strongest wind. Boca by by travel 

lers on land or sea ; can also be 

in the night. The fiercer the vind a the etter 

the lights wens weer for 


THE 

























watteries requireai 
creates own light on_ tinder- box princi le. 
Price, post free, 1/8 each. Mone andes if 
box unapproved. Send for list of 

Great Charies Street, Birm 


—— 





FRANK CLARK 








Down Buys our 



















“ ROYAL AJAX * CYCLE 
Price GS 15s. net. 


Payments only 1O/- oge pousm. Write for Our 5v-Page 
aee Price List 


THE BRITISH cve.e MFG. CO. (1901), Ltd. 
(Y Dept.), 1 & 3, BERRY STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


FREE 












to all afflicted. To remove root and stem, send for 
the treatise compiled from MSS. of the warrant- 


holder to the Courts of George IV., William IV., and Queen 
Adelaide. The proprietor will hold himself personally re- 
sponsible for efficacy, permanency of cure, and miessness. 


ROBERT LOW, 5 R, Great Queen Street, London. 
































of THEPER/OD 

or PATENT 

METALLIC 
VENET/, 


—, weet jm any 
be fi ed ij Ebene i: 

fireproof, x n 
> aires washing to make it new after 


pe — pe oe FREE SAMPLE. “wd | 





























U 
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OFFICIALLY 
ADOPTED BY Sia 
His MAJESTYS Fs 
‘GOVERNMENT. 








To disinfect with Izal is to kill disease at 
its inception. 

The use of a little of this Ideal Disinfec- 
tant daily is all that is required to keep down 
the most persistent smells and to destroy 
the germs of infection they carry. _Izal is 


THE IDEAL 
DISINFECTANT 


at once the most powerful and harmless. It is 
clean to use, and has no offensive smell. 


To know how to disinfect your home properly 
read ‘* The Izal Rules of Health,” by Dr. Andrew 


Wilson. <A copy will be sent you 

by NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Ltd. FREE 
(Dept. 38), Thorncliffe, near Sheffield. Izal is sold 
everywhere in 6d,, Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles. 































Shilling 
Bottle 
Makes 20 
Gallons 






































“From the heath-covered mountains of Scotia I come.” 


DEWAR’S 


CHOICE OLD HIGHLAND fer 


MALT WHISKY. [cc Po coe oon te 


SCOTSMAN BLEND. 


A combination of the G rad 
Whiskies made in the Highlands = 
of Scotland, thoroughly matured in Ud i . 
wood after sherry, _~* family use, ' 
at wholesale prices. ‘ 
Years old. Per Doz. 
6 ... 36/- 2 Gallons. 
10 ... 42/- - 
16 ... 48/- 
NET CASA. CARRI AGE PAID. ie 5 
SUPPLIED DIRECT. NO ACENTS. |i MBymee /A> 1 U AR 
SoLce Proprieror— hy WAT 
~ Something fresh, useful, and never on market before. Not 
J s DEWAR ‘ ‘ ” t 7 able from linen. Will not crack or turn yellow. 
. s 5 aaa = Hemera aie ster an ie * wear. . “—— — washed bog one aan 
. - _ water dried on towe’ ter is, snowy white as ore. 
47, ROSE ST., CLASCOW, W. No stare hing required collars. sid. cach. or 8 for 1.6 state 
r ze, de and st; Fo agg - a = pai 
N.B.—Please Note ONLY 1/- Ly Cuff tectors, 1/- pair. All post ten Berpiied 
Address. only — PARKER'S. Full "Vilwetrated List sent. Agencies 
ESTABLISHED 1842. to persons who can devote spare time. Good pay. q 


PARKER'S, Dept. 14, LANCASTER. 


RUBBER HEELS. 


? om the look of your boots or shoes? Why risk accidents wearing 
Why ? teraing- style heels? when you can have the PENNA Elastic Rubber N. 
re 








eels, an exact and secure fit to your leather heels, which do not 
seni nok ae, or ag If you wear Penna Heels no one can tell ze are on We 
Haber Heels. The ne ECK PENNA Heels have an everlasting device to prevent ai Py 
(turning. Damp pavements, = “as os oa an and they wear ey as long * = other a = 
-style or any other Sor). See the words DECK Bhwa on each heel. Insist upon having th and no trem your * nook 
‘maker and repairer. LADIES’, 9d. ; MEN'S 1 /3 per pair. Write for Pamphiet F REE) to the KA 
HOWISON & CO., 4, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.c. 














LADIES’ FOOTWEAR 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


Post Free, at ae Prices, 
saving 5/- in the £. 
DAINTY DESIGNS. 
BEST MATERIALS. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 
UNEQUALLED VALUE. 


High Grade Glacé Kid or Box Calf 
Boots or Shoes, 6/6 to 16/6 per pair. 
Tria Souicirep. 

Write To-day for Ilustrated Catalogue. 









BRITISH BOOT CoO., 
Dept. 2, ot, Bomtesten Gate, 
lcester. 


Bankers— Midland Counties District Bank, Lid., Leicester. 
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FOR HEALTH & STRENCTH 


COLEMAN’S 










Recommenoed ey over 6,000 Menica: Men 
SAFEST AND BEST TONIC 


Sample sent on receipt of 3a fer pestage. 
COLEMAN. & Co., Ld , NORWICH & LONDON 











PRE-EMINEN 








CE 














and Tip 0 
Weare manciactunecs establi 
Pianos at prices 


1 over 50 years. r rec 








and tuning free. 





full: 
Prices deni 








THOMAS. ry g CO. a 2t. 











ON 


CHOOSE ‘HYDEA’ 


Wz (Regd.) 
It is the best English cloth—made 

of the best English wool. It is 

durable, attractive, exquisitely finished—no 

doubtful material ever put out. 

For all kinds of clothing it is unequalled. 

Name‘ Hydea' stamped on every two yards of theselvedge. 

To be had of all Tailors. 

Send for FREE Booklet and interesting facts to :— 


APPERLY, CURTIS & Co., Ltd., 
Dudbridge Mills, Stroud, West of England. 


(HOT... at 


KiTCHEN HA 






























a 


BAWA ALBIVE LNDive 


Perfect Made. 
wt Ironmonger or write for Liat 
AUGHAN’S P.G. CO., 

Original Makers, — # 
12, Hourwais Row, Wonsmr Sr., F.0. a 


‘Fe-8.8-8-8-8-5-8-8- 


hag sg FROM I8 TO 100 GUINEAS. 


larity 43 these Instruments is due principally to their exquisite rich 
+ trend We guarantee the highest quality of poae and finish. 

su 
good value to i oe ic—is 
pcurvaceed, Special Terms on the Hire Purchase System can be arranged. 
high prices allowed 
wr in Ea sopue So, 7 Send a rested decibes ‘od eyes 


BAKER ‘ST. a ONDON. ‘Ww. \ 


DETZMANN S PIANOS. 









lying 


A. 


























































& GENUINE HOME MADEARTICLE"” 
“THE SMELL OF ITMAKES YQU HUNGRY" 


MANES DELICIOUS SOUPS, GRAVIES, STEWS# 
If your Grocer does not stock it send us his address, then 
we will send you a SAMPLE FREE or a reputed \-pint 
for rod. or reputed pint for 1/3 post free. 
To make sure you get the Genuine Mushroom Article see the 


name 4 bAnnON to. bottle TY. will be disap) _ 
COLLARS (7: 


2 3 The Half-dozen. 
Post free. All shapes. 
White Business Shirts, 3/- 
White Shirts refitted, 
28each. Catalogue Post Free. 
J. GC. PHILLIPS, 
Radford Rd., Nottingham. 
























THE HANDY ATLAS OF THE BRITISH 44 


By J. G. Banruotomew, F_R.S_E. 
Geography the Colonies, with Statisti 
1/- net ; limp lambekin, 2/- net. 


THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS ( OF THE BRITISH mus 


By J 
Cloth, 1/- net ; y 1. yea 2/- ry 


THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


ical Notes and Tables. 
Postage 2d. extra. 


+4 extra. 


Containing 120 of fully Coloured Maps, by J. Barrno.omew. 
and a Gaze’ tteer with 10,000 moe Cloth, 1/-+ net. 2d. extra. 


Gone ey Lap., 3-12, Southampton 8t., Strand, London, W.( 
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Money Returned in full if not perfectly satisfactory. 


OUR SPECIAL £10 10s. SUITE 


THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
Sent Carriage Free to awy Railway Station in the United Kingdom on the following terms : 


Cash £10 10s. or Easy Payments of 


£1 1e, down and ro monthly payments of One Guinea, or 

£1 ie. down and 2: monthly payments of Half-a-Guinea, 

The Beresford Suite consists of Wardrobe, 3ft. dins. wide, aed nearly 
7ft. high, with large full-) highly- polished mirror, bevelled 

carved panels drawer underneath Becssing 

le with Page elled mirror, two jewel drawers, two 






wll 













\. 








il drawers, and two large ones ; Washstand fitted with fine 
Soltan e slab, row of Majolica Tiles in back, pedestal 
cupboard underneat. towel rail; o Cane-seated Chairs are 
also supplied with the Suite. This “Bedroom ee | is Oak, and = 

ican Black Walnut, Satin Waln 
solid throughou every article bein we we fshed by by 
labour. In ordering please say wood required. 
NOTE.—The dimensions, height Sr width, of this suite are clea: ly 
and co aad, know exactly what 


FREE. >, L ~¥ nara Tes or aot, La ya vill pau yee “tis to Po oagh oor 
It costs you nothing and ‘wut save you oui 


GLOBE FURNISHING Co.,, 
Dept. E, Pembroke Piace, LIVERPOOL. 


South pation, ¢ Colonial and Foreign Orders 
mma —, Bankers : London 








































































Best Genuine Panamas, finest Grass, cl wove! 

as now sold in the West- End for 21/- our wy hy 
Ditto, finer quality, in several shapes, it 
Importers’ samples. These are the very best hats obtainable, = 
are being retailed at from 3 to 5 gns. in the West-End shops. They 
luxuriously trimmed with extra-fine Silk band and Russia Leather 
lined, only 21/-. Exceptional value. Curacoa Panamas, Think of the advantages of Government 
Guaranteed Ns ative made. cA really fmart-lookin Colonial Hat, Posts—good progressive salary, short hours, 
Sugar Planters. Trimmed in latest hoolien oy ‘onl — —— ee, Seen Oe Ee, Gee S pean 
age 6d. extra. State SIZE, and whether for LADY 
say if WIDE. MEDIC? Mor NARROW Brim is sehrred ne wiaie 
made Y STOR ES 


a gh and Shippe rq & all if. of the cals y 4~-- to 


colt GREY HAIR 


SHADEINE Bm, peceney 
washable, an: heolatels 1 —— 
Will not burn the hair or produce un- 
natural tint. Detection im ible. 
‘Contains no lead, silver, sul etc. 
Trial Bottle, 7d. ; Large Bottle, 3/9, 
post free. (Sent secretly packed. ) 
State colour requi 
8. T. ALEXANDRE (Est. 1863), 
Westbourne Grove, London, W. 















FOLDING 


ANAMA 
HATS 


From 6/«# 
West-End Style and Quality at IMPORTERS’ Prices. 







Many men do, because ot lost opportunities 
in their youth. You need not, if you are 
still yoang, have had a fair education, and 
are possessed of perseverance. 









rice only 13/6 post free. 
7/6. Also a number of 


























the end of your service 

Every year there are hundreds of 
vacancies in the Public Offices. Can we 
Impl. Govt.), t., W , London. get one for you? That we can do what we 


say is proved by our accredited successes, 


which number over 15,000, including 550 who 
TABLE SALT WHICH IS SALT. 


took first place in the United Kingdom! 
Can any other College point to such a 
Dainty and Digestive, with Vegetabie 
Virtues. Does not Biacken Sliver. 


record ? 
4sk your Grocer for it, and insist that you have it. 












of Colonial Orders.—IMPERIAL 8 




















What we have done, we can do again. 
May we help you? 
SKERRY’S COLLEGE, 
119, High Holborn (Corner of Southampton Row), 
LONDON, W.C. 
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THE FAMILY 


Pens 4 





ALL 














See that all the family are rubber-heeled with REVOLVING HEEL 


WOOD-MILNES 


and you will be surprised at the immense saving in the BOOT BILL. 

They more than double the life of the boot, and cut down by half 
the cost of repair. Apart from this, they make 

RUBBER HEEL walking so pleasant and comfortable, and STATIONARY HEEL. 
TIP protect the floors and linoleum from heel 

and nail marks. Start to wear them to-day. All 

bootmakers have them, and they can be fixed on in 

a few seconds. ——WORN BY ROYALTY. 


Look for the name WOOD-MILNE on the Heel. 


The WOOD-MILNE Boot Polishes 
are the best in the world 



























The reason you are not satisfied with the 
Coffee you drink is because you have not tried 


‘FRENCHMAN 


MOCHA COFFEE. 


This blend possesses the true Arabian 
Mocha flavour hitherto unknown to the 
majority of Coffee drinkers in England. 


Insist on your Grocer getting it for 
you, and trouble over the Coffee will 
@ever again enter your hou 


Sold by all $rocers and Stores. 


In handsome Tins ; look for the 
“ FRENCHMAN ™ on every tin. 
























Athletes 


Use the Best International 
Dentifrice 


Arnica Tooth Soap 


Hardens the gums—cleanses, preserves and 
beautifies the teeth—sweetens the breath. 


No powder or liquid to sptll—most convenient package 
to carry of use—the leader for a third of a century. 


At all 25¢. 
C. Hi. STRONG & CO., + Chicago, U.S.A 
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WITH WHAT SHALL 


WE COVER 
THE FLOOR? 


Fees ge 
udgate Hill; 
London, Eee “ 


are the ONLY FIRM IN 
LONDON DEALING EX- 
CLUSIVELY IN FLOOR 
COVERINGS. Write for 
free catalogue of ts or 
Linoleum, giving particulars of bargain offers - 
both quality and price. To every cei a Co} 
of illustrated booklet will be proms entitled “ 
History of Ludgate Hill,” by W. P. Treloar. Write 















Complaint ! 


You look bad enough, but you feel far 
worse than you look! That horrible 


to-day, mentioning The Strand Magazine. 
feeling in the lower part of the chest is . / 
beyond words, isn’t it? Presently it will ’ 


Skipp er’ 
feel like a flame of fire searing you. It's 


‘ * 
, a gnawing pain, and you've been trying to 4 

f& calculate how much of it would drive you y 

= mad. A smart, a thrust, a stab—anything + 















Rs would be better than that eternal gnawing at 3 . ; 
E the pit of the stomach. Ah, indigestion is a The practical test is the best 
} wicked complaint. In an hour or two the ° H ’ ° h 
3 gastric acid — fill you with pa - will > test. ave you ascertained what 
press upon the lungs and heart, and stab you x . : 
till you think you are dying, and almost wish Be your own mouth has to Say in regard 
- were dont —then wil come those thender i to * Skipper Sardines ? 
p> throbs rig t through the brain from temple to eS . 
* temple !—there’ ‘sno headache just like a . Pps 5 and ween gers peg 
eo It's cruel torture for a man to pass throug Ss 
+ The loathing of food, the sense of fulness ‘ anc cure 7.& Specia process, t cy 
> and the minor symptoms of ——— are * are a revelation to those who have 
ee nothing compared with this. You'd give any- n° 
— thing to get rid of the whole deadly Seuten! eS never r tasted them before, and a 
: Will you give 1/1} 0r 2/9? Ifso,gointothe fy: necessity to those who have done so. 
nearest chemist’s and get a box of Dr. Scott’s 





Bilious and Liver Pills, which are done up in 
a green package to prevent fraud. If the 
first or second does not relieve you, you'll 

be their first failure in all the long years 

they have been on the market. They're 
your best frierid. Get them! 


D! SCOTTS 


THEY ARE SIMPLY DELICIOUS. 


If your Grocer does not stock 
them, serid us his name and 
address, and enclose six penny 
stamps for Sample Tin of 20 
Silver. Fish, post free; or 
a postcard will bring you 
descriptive booklet. 

Don't accept Substitutes. 


Sole Importers : 
ANGUS WATSON & Co. 
(Dept. H), 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


High-Class : “A More Rational Product than Bread. 
Glace Kid Boot a pertect |) ~scsitamine nea arias 
model of good taste and With Hot 
— Milk Makes 
Shoes—12/9 to 14/6. ihe Best Rest 
_Boots—16/9 to 18/6, 


Made in 4 shapes and ia 
tS slses to St Hho a glove. — - “A valuable and agree- 
THE ae SHAPELY BOOT. able food product.” WHOLE 


we British Medical Journal. 


























PILLS 
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4 TO vieyergarerey || 
CABINET for 
IS 9 guineas 


A gift to you of 6 Pounds 6 Shillings. .We make you 
this offer, will you accept it? Of course you will, for 
who would refuse a gift of 6 Guineas. Just read the 
description of the Cabinet. It is 4ft. 6in. wide, which 
with the height of 7ft. 6in. is the most useful size you 
can have. t has a sunk centre top, a bow front, the 
plates are all bevelled, the shelves lined with plush, is 
most daintily carved, and, being well polished, it has 
A piece 
of beautiful furniture 
which the eye admires 
and without which no 
drawing-room is complete. 

Remember the price is 
only 

9 Guineas, 
sent packed and carriage 
= to ony pest of the 

nited Kingdom. 

Write for List of 600 
Rargains in Furniture, 
Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Carpets, &c. 


RICHARDS & COODINCS 
MANUFACTURERS, 
(Dept. 53), Bull Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
England. 





a most handsome and effective eppenmnnen. 








and so assured them 


We can do the same for you. 


to us To-day. 


THE RINGLEADERS 











F te are in receipt of the same low rate of wages, week in, week out, without 
prospe ts of advancement, then we are in waiting to help you to something better. 
We have qualified thousands to enter the profession of Electrical Engineering by 

our successful system of instruction by post, direct to their homes, in their spare time, 


BIGGER SALARIES AND 
BETTER POSITIONS. 


Why not investigate this statement for 
yourself? We don't ask you to take our word for it, but want you 
to convince yourself as to what we can do. Our interesting book, 
*“ How to Become an Electrical or Mechanical Engineer,” which we 


are waiting to send you Free of Charge, tells you all about it. Write 








MOORE ES 


/FAMOUS | » DRESS ? LINENS | 


New Bifects in WHITE 4 COLOURS fro: frome Sid. per yard. 

BALLYMENA CRASHES re FAB | 

Poteagne SS Gig ans er charm: ING \~—7 
post free. Ladies should write ate A... ar collect 


MOORE’S BELFAST LINEN WAREHOUSE, 
en A NE 





Supply a Single Ring at Wholesale Price. 











_— * 
st 
G2y 3 
peer 
c | 
Diamond Cluster with ¢ &= 8 §$ One Diamond and Two 
Ruby, Centre, £2 10 0 3$ S35: Rubies, 27/6 
18-<t. gold. o ees Real Stone. 
—_# ye? 5: 
Crate 
£>y 57 
Teese? 
Qez fs 
<:s es 
Of? gs 
= = 


Three res and 
Four ana 24100 













THERE’S LOTS OF FUN 
and healthyexercise to be got out of the 


HANDSMOBILE 


the strong rubber-tyred Car for 
or little boys. Propelled by ae 
like a motor-car ; steered by the 
t poset bly upset. Send 
for particu 


eat Settron Hill: London, EO. 
















THE. 
JUESTION 

























Is Your Sight Failing? ¢ 


All refractive errors, 
© muscular trouble and (~) 
chronic diseases of ¥ 
ty the Eye cured by sel- 
MASSAG 
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To gain an adequate idea 
of the huge savings to be 
effected by 


pure. at 
Factory Prices DIREOT. 
you should write to-day for 
a copy of 


H. SAMUEL'S 
BARGAINS. 


This ions Re 
spen ri an 
qmasing collection of Factory 
Values, comprising 








You can purchase an 
MONTH'S. FREE T 


with your purchase 
A HANDSOME 


the Big Bargain 


FREE BOOK OF 


DIAMONDS, RINGS, WATCHES. 
BROOC! PLATED coOoDs, 
TABLE CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, Ac. 
article on 
IAL, 
control of your money until you are convinced of the relia- 
bility of the article you purchase. In addition, you receive 


WHY NOT ORDER ONE OF THESE 8! 
TO-DAY AS A TEST 









ONE 
and retain full 


FREE PRIZE, 


which you can shease yourself from the complete lists in 
PECIAL BARCAINS 
? 





READ THIS NOW 


“I have a watch in my 
possession, bought at your 
shop in Manchester, which 
has kept correct time for 15 
years, without costing a penny 
for cleaning or repairs.” 

So wrote Mr. W. MERCER, 
of 86, Cocker St., BLacx- 
POOL, on Fed. 27th, 1905. 








Sketch below shows the famous 
“ AOME” Lever, Fully Jewelled 
Lever Movement, in Solid Silver 
(stamped) Case, Dust-proof, an 

improved by many exclusive 
Royal Patents. Warranted 7 years. 
Handsome Solid Silver Albert 
FREE to every purchaser. 
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11/- 


No. 174. Gent.'s extra heavy 
Solid Gold Signet Ring, 
9-ct. 11/- ; 18-ct. 20/- 


7/6 


No. 7206. Solid 9-ct. Hall- 

marked Gold Betrothal or 

Dress Ring, set Five real 
Diamonds, 7/6. 


16/- 


No.7128. Solid 
Real Gold 





A_POST-CARD RE- 
UEST FOR BARGAIN 
UIDE entitles you to 

share at once in H. uel's 


GREAT FREE PRIZE 
DISTRIBUTION. 
Write for this Valuable 
Book to-day. 


H.SAMUEL 


46, et 
MANCHESTER. 

























Let’s Talk . . 
About Pictures. 




























in our logue are sure to. The 
of the Catalogue complete—in itself a bijou art 
jery—is 1/-. is amount is returned if a purchase 
be made of one or more Engravings or Etc! 


Frost & Reed, 8, Siero Street, Bristol; 


47, | ‘s Road, Bristol; or 
47, Dube Btreetat. Someste kandeme sw. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


















































MENNEN 3 


POWDER 











| TOILET 


For babies after bath, for 


chafing, heat spots, blisters, 
perspiration, rubbed limbs, and 
for sore feet it is quite THE 
BEST and most indispensable. 





1/- of all Ohemists and Stores. 
Samples Free. 
LAMONT CORLISS & 11, Queen 
Victoria Street, ~ =. 


London, E. 








Nec ee 








een: eel 
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Astounding Value 


Gentlemen’ sand Ladies’ high- 
class Box Calf Boots, all sizes. 
Fit and quality guaranteed. Latest 
styles, tough wiry material, beau- 
tiful finish. Send direct to us 
and save half the price you 
commonly pay. ur thirty 
year’s reputation safeguards you 
from risk. 


BS Special. 


A POSTCARD NOW 
will bring you our hand- 
some Free Catalogue. 


SEND TO-DAY. 


Free to your door. 


DAVIDSON & CO. (°***) 77 EASTER ROAD, 


EDINBURGH. 


ning 90 Assorted Sam- 


Box contat: 
les sent on receipt of 3d. to 
FREE | vies cent on 5 


pos e 
HINES, WELLS & CO., Birmingham. 























FOR BEAUTY’S SAKE. 
X. Bazin'’s Depilatory Powder removes 
Superfluous Hair on Neck, Face or 
Arms. Oldest and best rhs een on 
the market. Absolutely harmless. 
Sealed package. 


Sent post paid. 2/6 Write tor Rook. 
4# Holborn Viaduct, London. 



























































A Garden 
Party Success 


None complete unless 
you serve Ice Cream. 


SUFFICIENT for 25 CUESTS 3 le 
/ 




















will cost you less than 
A Book of so Recipes with each Freezer. 


MACKINTOSH S 


For smooth, delicious ice cream you must “ ae 
e fra Grea? 











rte 
MOUNTAIN TOFF E 
TRIPLE DELICIOUS! DELICIOUS! 
MOTION The Purest Toffee 





ever made, 


Sold Everywhere. 

Large Sample Packet post 

free, eight pane stamps, 
m 


J, MACKINTOSH, Ld, Halifax 





ice 
Cream 


FREEZER 

















6 /- SEWING MACHINE 6/- 


Patronised by H.1.M. the Empress of Russia. 
This machine does work which bears compari- 
son with that of others costing higher prices. 
Made of metal, plated fittings, improved stitch 
regulator, etc. It works at great speed. No 
compscnrters, no experience a. It 
works all kinds of materials equally as well. 

t carriage paid in wood box for 6/9; two 
for 13/-. Extra needles 6d. and 1/- per packet. 
Write for Press opinions and testimonials, or 
call and see the machine at work —SE WING 
CO. (28 Dept.), 32 & 33, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C. 


Madame H. M. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


Oonz Face Giowe (Patented) 
Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving the skin 
and removing complexional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be worn without discomfort 
or inconvenience. 

_ _ It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute for 
injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, 
clear, brilljant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves pounds uselessly 
expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, 
and is both a Complexion preserver and beautifier. fitustrated Treatise post free two 
stamps. Address, and kindly mention this Magazine— 


Maes EX. M. Row iF, 


) 
5 THE TOILET MASK CO., * ox7on, erR==". 















It is the Triple Motion that does it so well 
and so quickly. 
If your Ironmonger does not stock them, write 
direct to the importers— 
S. GUITERMAN & CO., LTD., 
35-36, Aldermanbury, LONDON, E.c. 
















































TO BE WORN THREE 
IN THE WEEK. — 
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FAT PEOPLE 


GIVEN FREE TREATMENT. 


We have such marvellous records of reductions effected in hundreds of cases 
with Fell’s Reducing Tablets, that we have decided, for a limited period only, to give 
free trial treatments. 

7ib. PER WEEK REDUCTION IS GUARANTEED, without dieting. 
Perfectly harmless, pleasant ; easy and quick results. Send no money. Simply address the 
FELL FORMULA ASSOCIATION, 145 Century House, 205 Regent St., London, W., when 
a free supply in plain wrapper and postage paid will be immediately forwarded. 
ET back to natural walking conditions. Then your carriag¢ will be as 

> BACK TO cocreee secre pier occas von at 


NATURE. =. Tred-Air Heel Cushions "3cs* 


= }~ ) ey ey 4 oufied do Toy entirely with the nerve-racki 
























bumps 

of your hard lea’ ity pavement. They take the pd 
SS Zour spine, 4+ yon rie oa add to your h it. Nervousness, swollen or 
a Sot, tired Bien and e disappear when you wear Tred-Air Heel Cushions, for they make you 

ed and as Nature == ‘ed i oes should—ow THE BALL oF your Foor. They fit 

inside th the shoe directly under the heel. Put in yourself. ane yd ae —— From 
all leading Shoe Sto ora gamole Pair wil be sent free om recent ot 1/3, with size of sh 
any address from L NGSTO Ltd., Civita Works, ‘LEICESTER. 


TATTOOING by ALFRED SOUTH, 


The World-jamed London Tattoo Artist, 
22, Cockepur St., Pall Mali, London, 8.W. 
(Nearly opposite Neloon’ s Monument, Trafalgar Sq.) 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS. ALL COLOURS. 
a oak inn NEEDLES (Own Patents) 






















Charges f upwards. 15,000 clients 4 
4 cluding by 100 i> Moat edical Men). The Art o 

Tattooing ught by Correspondence. 
ComPLete > iceeoee Ovrrrrs ror Sats. 





Write for Particulars. 


MOTHS RUIN FURS 


anD 
A hot spell is little feared by 


all who wear the Dr. Deimel BLAN KETS 


Garments. They help to keep ie a- = 
the body cool and comfortable. 





“pel 









ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EVERY GARMENT. 





KILLS MOTHS,BEETLES&FLEAS 
Tins 3d., 6d. & I/- 


Booklet, with Price List and Samples, Free 
on application. 









LIST OF AGENTS ON DEMAND. 








A BABY CAR 






The DEIMEL FABRIC Co., 








11, Bread St., Cheapside, oe ROYAL Sho) ie buy a 
direct front Fac = BhoLe eepers’ profit 
ee ee sie ten aoa eat 
ma for ‘a c a. ‘ai 
New Yors : 491, yy 4 Mogtepas : 2202, St. Catherine St. Paid. Money back if dissatisfied. Free 
Panis: 49, Bould. Haussmann. bonus gifts oe bw: EAGLE D VE 


UARRIAGE , Dept. B, Covarrnry. 








Any Spring Bothers 
with your Free Wheel ? 


THE MICROMETER 


has no ya ry! ae 
Will not buzz— Worth insist: : le 
Booklet explains and quotes for 
2-Speed Gear for your old ‘hub. 


Hicrometer Engineering Co., Ltd., Coventry. 











HECHT, 14, Hamsell S*., London, E.C, 
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A CHARMING GOWN of B ALD? 
i te tine = 


Po 


divs al’ M4 





wa 
> POMADE OR LOTION, 
BALD he 








4 


“INDISPENSIBLE TO THE 
BUSINESS MAN~ 


THE 


DESK 


PRICE (size 4 reer) 
£4-12-6 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
reueitt STEWART «C2 
42 Union St.. GLASGOW. > 





















citi i 





Equal in appearance and durabilit to the beat Silk S eee 
Velvet, amenly be obtained’ 4 rect ¢ Ere m & ; BWI8'S, in * , Sample for 100 sq. yards, post free, Zs. 

t. ester. ade in black and a plours, D 
New Parisian and Pastel Shades. Fast Pure. Fast Drs. Ev may 6s, tin makes 100 gallons killer. 
| y ye ms Ag sold Gansore 96 wvelre and Ask for this make. Safein use! Never fails! 

. t manufacture veteen 

themeclves and sell it direct to the public at 2/-.a yard. Ladies Price List with particulars of “Eurekatine” 
should write for Parrexns (sent Post Free). Lewis’ "Ss pay i” fumigant and other sundries, post free. 

on all Orders for Velveteen to any part of the Kingdom. | Quality high! Prices low! 
FASHIONABLE DRESS MATERIALS. Wonperrut i” Write for gratis copy No. 21 Book, ‘‘ Chemistry 
Vatus. Please mention“ ones = Mao.” when writing for Patterns. / in Garden and Greenhouse.” 








LEWIS'S, wanccr «x, MANCHESTER, TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Lé. Lincoln / 
NECROCEINE cacy nan 


Stains Grey Hair any shade. Does not stain 
the Skin. Applied in a few minutes. Is 
Harmless, Washable, Lasti = > Restores the 
Colour to the Roots, making detection im: 

.. sible, and undensyeey 5 the Cleanest and 
Hair Stainer in the World. 











for. 1 ia 23 38 33, 5 i and 
§ “Dept, 
Srook e St., » doit mt 





PYB/b KOOE 


(ROUBLE COFFEE) 


has a delicious and distinctive flavour. It is par excel- 
dence the Coffee cf the Epicure. A delight and a 
revelation to all who can Soy ow the subtle superiority 


of perfect Coffee. 


OUR OFFER TO YOU. 


Prices 2/4, 1/10, and 1/6 per Ib. 
A }b. packet of Quality No. 1 will be sent post free on 
receipt of 6d. in stamps. 


This Offer is good fo for this Month Only. 


HAS NO EQUAL SF 


iS THE SAFEST / 


STIMULANT An 


THE METATA ACENTS, 17b, Devonshire $q., 
LONDON. 


ar wh\sg 
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| HAVE FOUND 
POSITIONS FOR 


15,000 


young people of both sexes in the 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE and in 
BUSINESS HOUSES. 

This is unparalleled in the annals of Specialised 
Education, and means that in practically every 
Civil Service Examination held—both for boys 
and girls—Clark’s students figure high in the 
success list. In the last four Boy Clerks’ 
Examinations alone, 150 students succeeded in 
gaining appointments, while in the Examina- 
tions for Ladies, Clark’s students 


THREE FOURTHS OF ALL 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 

My staff numbers over 120, the teachers being 
experts in the subjects they respectively handle, 
and, whether here or at wy branches, are under 
my personal supervision. 


| HAVE ae TESTIMONIALS 
FROM THOUSAN 

of grateful students and glee a 
mind you, bearing name, address, and date, and 
which will stand the Closest scrutiny, being 
backed by absolute successes. 


| CAN ALSO TEACH THROUGH 
THE POST, 
and this course is recommended to those who 
cannot attend the Head College or any of the 
many branches. I shall be glad to send you the 
fullest particulars, and to show you over the 
various class-rooms on any day you choose to 
call, But in any case, do not omit to send for 
the Free booklets, a perusal of which may have 
a marked effect upon your future or the future 
of your boys and giris. 

STUDENTS ENROLLED AT ANY TIME. 


CLARK’S COLLEGE, 


& 3, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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New Book—ilustrated 
from Life—Sent FREE 
to all who write. 
Write to-day for our new Free k— 
“Cure Yourself by Electricity’ oe 
—illustrated with photos from life. 
Shows how the New Home Batteries 
cure GOUT, emt, tts 

NEURALGIA. 


HEADACHE, INSOMNIA. t CONSTIPATION, and all — 
affections and diseases arising from slu sluggish circulation J 
they afford ELECTRIC B/ i BEAUTY 
without cost at home. W. ——— on 
TRiat.” 





satisfied, we refund money. WRI ITs rom : FREE toe 
THE BRITISH ELECTRIC MEDICAL Co., 
633, Byron House, Fleet Street, London, EC. 















PAL Ak 1 


GREAT STRENGTH 


with 
S 


iii, . LIGHTNESS 


“ALHATHLAT.” 


CAMP, tie ROOM, Ig 
& EMERGENCY TABLES. 

Large seating capacity. 
Compensation joints. 
Absolutely unique, re- 
liable, and safe. Round, 
oval, or straight tops, 
Folded thickness, 4in, 
Prices from 17/6. 


HATHERLEY SEATS. 
For Garden or Indoor 
use. Designed to afford 
Strength, compactness, 
and rigidity. Can be 
opened and closed in- 
stantaneously. Cannot 
collapse when in_ use. 
Folded thickness under sin. Prices from 12/=, Of all 

House Furnishers, lronmongers, and Stores. 


Write to-day for Booklet of Hatherley Originalities. 


ALLAN JONES & CO., 2 “"Gtotcesren 


LONDON: 96, Leonard Street, E.C. 

















ane 








CHALLENGE FOR SUPERIORITY 


The Leading Manufacturers of Gold Fountain 
Pens have 7, ided to give away, until further notice, 
a limited number of 


10/6 Pounrain ‘rens ‘ron 2/6 


fitted with guaranteed 14-carat Solid Gold Ni 
iridium peltes twin feed of latest invention, Spi 

to regulate Flow of Ink, and all latest Improve- 
ments to make it thoroughly reliable. 





This picture shows part of pen. 
15/- /. EXQUISITE GOLD MOUNTED 5/- 
/ DIAMOND STAR PEN FOR 
Money returned to any dissatisfied customer. 
Fine, medium, broad, or J points. 
MYNART & CO., Ltd., 49, Newgate St., London, E.C. 
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PEACH Sw“CURTAINS 


SEND A POSTCARD “ °=:,2905) eset mmpints list Lave orl 


gy —-—-+-— -» Designs. Direct Loom Prices. Every Item means a Saving. 
LACE & MUSLIN CURTAINS MADRAS MUSLINS LATEST IN BLOUSES TABLE DAMASK 
LADIES’ & GENT.’S HOSIERY ROLLER BLINDS LACES ALL MAKES HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


1905 POPULAR PARCEL, 21/= (Piiis'rarca, Ker been Solowe? 3 pairs ax ree righ ys ertaine choice 
r be : 

design from Real Lace. sb yard yeote jens. ©: 60 inches vite; 1; ir super rtains, Full Lace Border, we youte 
wide; 2 pairs aLixe 3 yards | Modern Art Desi esired. 

foundation of its success. iy ering ai. for @1/-. Prize Medal 
THE LOOMS, Box 112, NOTTIN' ° ay - yr-> = ~ Ta he a : to your 


NO LANGING OR GUTTING ae 


World-Renowned BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. It has saved many a limb 
= Oured others efter being coven vp & The best remedy tee Wonmele nad 

J &c. Thousands 

b: all ( iT Chemists Ta. ey, &c., per box, or free for 


) |GAMPBELL'S 


GOLD 
MEDAL 


MELODEONS 


MAKE CHEERFUL HAPPY HOMES. 










































Hymn, the Cheerful and the M 
Dance fan all be J ed on these charmi pond 
ments. NoKn of Music Required. 


TESTIMO ALS. 


Special Offer to the Readers of * Tur Srrawp Macazive.” 
Campbell's “Gem” Me’ lodeon gécones . pri 
Campbell's ‘* Miniature ” Melodeon os 
Campbell's “ Paragon” Mel = on 
Oampbell s “ i ” Melodeon..... o 16/6 
Cut out this and send 'p. 0.0. for the amount. 

id to address in Great Britain & Ireland. 


All lovers ¢ manele should send for Campbell's New Iliustrated Price 
List of all kinds of Musical Instruments. Talking Machines from 
























ZR 


See NEW BOOK on CONSUMPTION, etc., by 












Gc. T. Sy eee) . post free from 6/9: also 10,000 Gold Moulded Opante Records, reduced to 1/- “-. 
Coombe Lodge, Pec stam: Tument Mak 
—~ Ee. ham, London, 8.E. te. Gtasoow, Est. 60 Yrs. N.B.—Bewane or Wonrntess Turrariom. 











BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. JUST AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Kaye's piis |' 22? 49/6 


Areacertain cure for Indigestion, Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Liver and Kidney Complaints, &c. Invaluable for Lanties. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/8, and &/6 per box. Send us your name and address, and we will forward 
IMPROVED you FREE Patterns of Cloth, inch tape, and fashion 
plates. You will be delighted with what we send, 


Knit ted Corsets and. you need not return the samples, even if you do 


d 
Support without Pressure. Pele 6 ae 


Woollen ‘Underciothing = Wrice for Ifuetrated CRAIG, CRAIG & co. 
ur UNBREAKABLE “HER- Dept. S.M., 


CULES" CORSETS IN COUTIL, from 3/1, , 
a 55, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 








Sample steel free. Mention 
KNITTED CORSET & CLOTHING 00., 118, Mansfield Rd., Nottin 


































The “COMBINE” Git. istivays that smart 





Boot-Tree and Stretcher —, Xo. RR} 
eases tight boots and kecps | I in — — 94 to and could retain, were 





Does not fill the boot, and re ensures & 
free circulation of air, sitowing the i linings and they to use 


insoles to dry without shrinki ing. ‘ 9 
Pad nmi EEL oer rousers 


BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

Current Accounts. 2 per cent. Interest allowed on 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 2} per cent. Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. 

Advances made. Stocks & Shares bought and sold. 


Apply—C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, w.c. 
















This contrivance has no 
== parts, Ne is iL - 


cal a. 4/6. 


Full money returned 
if not approved. 


FOR PACKING. 


EASGYFIX 











THE 






FOLDED 






ACCRINGTON. 
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“*Antipon has a tonic ow invig, 
n 
ee nd of the 
tem sothat at the e t 
van patient is both healthier 
_.«. and stronger. 





Has Cured Thousands. 


THE CASE STATED. 


Why “Antipon” has been so successful is because it is 

a real genuine permanent cure, in the first place. 

Secondly, it is a tonic of the highest value, increasing 

appetite and assisting digestion. Thirdly, it is pleasant, 

harmless, easy to take, and does not cause the slightest 

stomachic or intestinal discomfort ; and, Fourthly, it is 

not in the least an expensive treatment. That, in a few 

words, is the case for “Antipon.” Now, the old-time 

remedies for Corpulence mostly relied on semi-starvation, 

sweating, and mineral drugs ; were weakening, and often 

lastingly injurious to health; and, at best, never pro- 

duced any but a merely temporary reduction of weight : 

they did not destroy the fendency to “put on flesh.” 

“Antipon” does: it goes to the root of the evil, and 

whilst gradually clearing out of the system all super- 

fluous and diseased fatty matter, helps to make richer 

blood, and sound, healthy muscular and nerve tissue, 

I | because it tones up the digestive system and requires 

the patient to eat with a natural appetite for wholesome 

embonpoint will find \n - and enjoyable food. There are no irksome dietary re- 

‘Antipon arelioble and | # strictions: Eat well—that is all that “ Antipon” requires 

permanent cure. pleasant in the way of help towards the permanent restoration to 

to take, without incurrlfl beauty of form, robust health, and youthful energy and 

Mi-ing any distressing 4} vigour. Within a day and a night of first dose “Antipon” 

restrictions as to diet” will cause a decrease varying between 80z. and 3lb. 

—_—— This is followed by a steady reduction day by day until 

ree Metho complete cure, when further doses are needless, 

——— + 1 “Antipon ” is a liquid tonic of pleasant flavour, contains 

i "it is satisfactory to- i nothing of a mineral nature or otherwise harmful, and 

now that the new cure may be taken in the strictest privacy and without any 
‘Antipon is the practical change in one’s ordinary habits. 


result of a specialists- 
researches & discoveries ny 


so that reliance can be iT H ‘Z C R E A T p E RMANENT 


Sages CURE FOR CORPULENCE. 


ays “ANTIPON” can be had of Che Stores, &c., price 2s. 6d. and 
— y Y 4s. 6d. per bottle, or, should any difficulty may be o 
4 fair to ~y (on sen cash remittance) pa free, under private 
*Antipon bids direct from the Sole Manufacture 


ical 4 ry 
_ revolutionise Teeireot]| THE “ANTIPON” COMPANY, 
2 science aS * : ; 


Z lence is concerned: 13, BUCKINCHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
hi corpu wy! 


© 4 TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “‘ CORPULENCE, LONDON. 
\t uy! Mtr PP aeaae” r ’ 
WLI oa PP iy 


Colonial readers of “The Strand Magazine” will be giad to know that “Antipon” is 
stocked by Wholesale Druggists in Australasia, South Africa, India, &c., and may 
always be obtained by ordering through a local Chemist or Stores. 


"Readers troubled with 


ed, 
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THE MIDLAND FURNISHING COMPANY'S 


Celebrated Drawing-room and Bedroom Suites. 


| ela 


The **Roseberry”’ ee Suite, com- 
prising : High low Settee, 2 Tub-sha Arm Chairs, 
and 4 Small Chairs, in stained Chippendale colour frames 
and upholstered in various shades of tapestry and 
Genoese velvet. Artistically designed and splendidly 
finished in every detail. Cash, £9 198. Gd., or 36 equal 
monthly payments, without extra charge. Country 
36 equal monthly payments, without extra charge. orders carriage paid. Goods packed and delivered free. 


Furnish on Easy Terms. No Deposit Required. 


vanese. vous OR country. 
B10 worth 6 © per Month. 
220 ee °. 

. : @ . 

. &2 °o. 

. & 10 o., 
Any ‘Amount pro rata. 
NO INTEREST OR EXTRA CHARGES. 


69 to 77, JUDD STREET, ak. CROSS, el 


SO 


The ‘‘Dunrobin’’ Suite in Walnut, Satin Walnut, or 
other woods, comprising: Wardrobe, 3ft. wide and oft. 
high, with bevelled glass door and drawer beneath ; 
Dressing Chest, with bevelled centre swing glass and two 
bevelled side swing glasses; marble top and double tiled- 
back Washstand with cupboard beneath and towel-rails 
fixed ; 2 Chairs are included. Cash, 13 Guineas, or 


We have absolutely 
the most central 
position in London. 


(Judd Street is close to all the 
King's Cross Railway Stations. / 


Business Hou 
9 till 8; Ly 8 : till 6. 
Thursdays we do NOT close ear 


Catalogue and Prospectus Free on 
mentioning “ Strand Mag.” 


£50 
2100 
£200 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, Woman's Exhibition, London, 1900. 
75 YEARS’ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.“—Sit Chas. A. Cameron, C.B., M.D. 
For Infants, Children, Invalids, and the Aged. 
Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.1.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 














SOLD EVERY WHERE, at 1s. lid., 28. Od., 48. 6d., and lis’ 


ap |()nrbridge: 


LU NG TONIC, Tar Wor.’s Ovas 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS BRONCHITIS, So ae. 





CLAXTON’S on 
Double Chin Curer § —/ 


Patent 19981/04 
For Restoring Contour of Face in 
Advancing Years. 


Gives an even support under chin, will 
fit any size or shape head. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 
Post Free. 


EAR-CA 


3! QP" 
Claxton’s 
Iurroven Parzyr 


For Pm nae A 


a... | ReuTT’s 





wm life. 
Cross Orders and Cheques “Covrrs.” 


ears. Price 4/- free. 
Abroad, 6d = 


Ss. M. CLAXTON, 1 Strand 
LonDoM, wee’ : 





PLASTIGINE 


For Home eam yay 
COMPLETE OUTPITS, 





A.ROA. (Lond. 








1/ 3 wM. HARBUTT, 
Sea Bare. 


3, Barnamerrton, 
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ENSON’S 


“LUDGATE” WATCH. 


Far excels all others in value and quality. 
BEST LONDON-MADE._ English Lever, Chronometer 


Balance. Strongly recommended. In 18-ct. Gold Hunting, Half. 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, £20 Cash (in Silver, £8 8s.). 


x “Che Times” sistem or 
20 MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 











Gold Chains (London Hall-Marked) to match £3 to £20. 
Benson’s do not charge extra for purchasing on ‘‘The Times’’ System. 





NOTE. 

All Watches, Chains, 
aad’ bags cup . — 
anc supplied on 

‘The Times” Monthly 
Payment System. 






















Particulars free. Rubies or Sapphires and at 8 OF lew yr 
on 
No.1. Watches, Chains, and Jewels. 
No.2 Imperial Plate, Clocks, 


Brilliants, 8 10s. Brilliants, 210 10s. Brilliants, 217. rilliants. 
No. 3. 8 si iver articles for Presents. State which 


Illustrated 
, Books 
& Post Free. uired. Mention Straxp Mago. 


steam 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 















































































ROTHESAY iden 
The ound KAMPFE 
SCOTTISH WATERIN STAR SAFETY 
ery unsu’ ac’ 
holiday. attraction. Magnificent t Pleasure Steamers. Cheapest. 
Sailing in the Kingdom. Illustrated Guide free from the . ¢ 
TOWN CLERK, ROTHESAY, N.B. Trade Mark Sos 
Very Best. on oy Blade. au 
AAR Simplest —therefore Cleanest. 53 
eware of Imitations. Sa 
years’ standing. com. . 
v 
. on Views of } : Ss 
“si by age 3/6. sare — h b a1 One Hun- be | 
Set of 6 Real Etchings, = -. 2d. com. pop & Euro) <8 
Set of 12 Photogravures, 1/-. 1 ? “Quick =. wang, Re Relia table, 
1d. Coloured Pos 8, 200 different oa: ‘doz. nM 
id. Black and White Postcards, dif- ps 2 blades, jae: 3, 18/6; 4 
ferent, 6d. doz. 40- Handsome Com: 
Send for Printed List. AU post free from— Iver: r= a pectic t, 8O/-. 
FRANK § ond tal c. 











MARVELLOUS 
HAIR PRODUCER 


I have made a SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY combined with a treatment of ancient usage which 
direct to the. Roots of the Hair, oer as the erms which cause BALDNESS, PREMAT RE 
-GREYN SCURF, DANDRU a PROMOTES a STRONG, VIGOROUS, and 
LUXURIANT GROWTH in a few oN givin ae Life to the growing cells, which quickly multiply, 
and NEW HAIR 18 POSITIVELY MADE TO GROW. 

Hundreds of Testimonials. Full names and addresses. Write to-day and test the Truth of my Assertions. 
FREE SAMPLE ‘= iv plain wrapper will be sent to anybody sending name and address with 


two stamps to cover postage. 
JOHN HAYNES (Oep 28, Newman St LONDON, W. 
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jhe GEM pure 
water Still 


TYPHOID, CHOLERA, 
Dyseatery, Worms, and other in- 
testinal complaints are caused by 
cieeate germs carried into the 








in water. Kheumatism, 
Gout, Stone, Gravel, Lys pepsin, 
Constipation, Blood :~ 
D . Ossification and 
mature oldage are diseases nek 
by mineral impurities in 
water. Tue Gem Puns Warsr 
Sritt takes out all im; — 
and obviates all these 


Price from 35/= Pomeniet 


THE CEM curries CO., Ld. 
H), 121, 
— London, yng Se 

















WALTHAM [i 
225°] WATCHES 


ABOUT WATCHES. 


About Watches. A good Watch is a 
treasure. You should give the matter 
CURES consideration before purchasing. There 

are watches made right to-day, to last a 


lifetime. Mt buy a poor watch that is 
TOOTHACHE, NEURALGIA, mever right? Buy a Waltham Watch, 
AND ALL NERVE PAINS. which is honest all through, purticularly 
when you consult its face. Jewellers, 
Try 20X free. Mention Tus Ornaxe Mac., etc., will show Waltham Watches. 
and send stamped addressed envelope, and free Booklet No. 7 post free from 
samples will be sent you. Then you try at ays 
ur cost, and a will be rised t 
hee veablng cnea panos eae ROBBINS 6 APPLETON 
Zox Powders, trom Chemists, Stores, etc., ( Whateenio enly to He Trade), 
1/- and %/@ s bex; post free direct from poenttiy HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.0. 
ol e itham dings, reus, 
THE ZOX CO., Also the only address of the WALTHAM WATCH CO. 
11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 



























pt IP nn need cleansing lotion — 
to eliminate nits and fee. and 

to allay irritation. The best is + CARPET SOAP. 
ROCERS’ NURSERY HAIR LOTION \ ae ge 
Absolutely safe and sure. Prepared only by at 
W. ROGERS, Chemist, Ben Jonson Road, Se 
Stepney, E. ~~ 7d, & 1s. Of all chemists, CHIVERS ~ 
perfumers, et« ecial bottles, post free, CARPET SOAP. 1 

. 


from - a ation. 15 stamps 


HAIRS %" . 
have in hundreds of cases been effectu- . iva? + 


ally removed with 

es. many. laden ty HAIREMOVINE. 
Uj mI tes! 

Preparation and eve veawiaite with tes- A PAYING GUEST 


timonials and Dr. ‘Grimith « quatysen 
valu , rmless- 
n. 2/9, post free (plain n wrap in your home. 
8S. Bond 


—e am. cS Q? 
AIVERS 
’ 7 
HANSEN'S | 
IN 
UJ | K E ; Removes Ink, Grease, and Dirt. Restores Colours 
like New. Disinfects and Prevents Contagion. 
AT ALL STORES, Gd, PER BALL. 


TABLETS. Sovee Carpets, 


Junket is increasingly popular. Saves Money. 








el 























It is one of the most attractive TRIAL BALL sent on recewpt 
features in an up-to date menu, of Sevenpence 
Hansen's Junket Tablets make » . 
delicious health-giving J unket, F. 0 van ERS & 00., 

nar Works, 


and each Tablet is double the 


ae « any —}? at the eas BATH. ENGLAND. 

price. sure you get Hansen's, 7" 

Sold by all Grocers, Chemists, etc., 4 USED IN ROYAL 
© - HOUSEHOLDS. 


in Glass Tubes, containing 24 Tablets, each of which is 
sufficient to make a quart of milk into a dish of junket, ee ; 
a Tube and Book of Delightful Junket a. - 
from Hansen's Deror, 77, St. Thomas's St. 
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FREE-.. DEAF 


Deaf from a Blow on the Head. Dae Ree Restoration. 
GROVE AVENUE, 
CHILWELL, NoTTs. 

Dear Sir,—I cannot express how thankful I am for your kind 
attention in my case, as, thanks to your remedies, my hearing is 
now completely restored and I shall not require any further treat- 
ment of any kind. 

As you may remember, my troubles first came on after a blow 
on the head from a football, causing Deafness and intermittent 
‘* rattling” noises in the head. 

I have been waiting to see if the cure was a permanent one; I 
am pleased to say it is, and I have not had the slightest difficulty in 
conversing with anyone. 

You can use my name in any way you please, and I shall have 
the greatest pleasure in recommending the “* Keith-Harvey System” 
to anyone. Yours truly, 

25th tind 1905: F, DURANCE. 






































Mr. F. DURANCE. 








‘‘My Hearing is Cintas Restored.”’ 













LINDUM TERRACE, 
ROTHERHAM, YORKS. 

Dear Sir,—After a severe cold my hearing gradually became 
affected until I was only able to hear the watch tick when held 
close to the ear. In addition to this I was also very much troubled 
with a constant ‘‘ buzzing” noise in the ear, which never ceased 
day or night. 

After reading an account of the ‘‘ Keith-Harvey System” in 
the Sunday Companion, | made up my mind to adopt your Treat- 
ment, and I have now much pleasure in stating that, thanks to your 
remedies and instructions, my hearing is completely restored and 
the head noises have entirely ceased. 

You are at perfect liberty to use my name if it will be of any 
service to you or the community. 
























Yours truly, 
25th April, 1905. (Miss) ate CASTLE. 












Miss J. CASTLE. 


















Deaf from Childhood—Wonderful tengeweesaian. 


MATFORD COTTAGE, 
EXMINSTER, near EXETER, DEVON. 

Dear Sir,—I have been a sufferer from Deafness and ‘‘ ringing” 
and “beating” noises in the head ever since a child, and what 
made my case more difficult was the fact that it was a family com- 
plaint, my father, brother, and sister all suffering the same way 
as I did. 

My wife happened to read an account of the wonderful cures 
effected by the ‘*‘ Keith-Harvey System,” and, as so many cases were 
exactly like my own, induced me to send for the remedies. 

I am now very pleased to state that my hearing has greatly im- 
proved under your T reatment, and I never thought I should hear so 
well after so many years’ suffering. 

You are quite at liberty to use my name. 

Yours truly, 
asad sail: 1905. W. MATTHEWS. 
































are asufferer from Deafness or —~- — 
and desire a complete and ent cure, 
write at once to Professor G. K TH. ‘HARVEY, 
117, HOLBORN, LONDON, nc. for Pamphlet 
fully describing an entirely new self-applied 
method, which he will send you —_ and 
post free on mentioning ‘ The Strand Magazine.’ 
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om oF 







Finaelus 


an ae U RCHASED BY ROYALTY 
The oat pestoct and human-like. e most m 
“ANGELUS” ‘EXPRESSION DEVICES are unique, 


are invited to call to 
J. HERBERT MARSHALL, Dept. 20, ‘Ange! us Hall, 










RICHFORD’S 
“ Quaranteed ” WATCHES. 


The Best and Most Reliable Cheap 
Watches made—supplied in oxidisec 

steel or highly finished Nickel Cases ; 
Arabic or Roman Dials. No. 1. 
best quality cylinder move- 
ment, timed to a minute a 
day. Price 7/6. No. 2, very 
fine jewelled lever move- 
ment, perfect timekeeper. 
Price 10/6. No. 3, the thin- 
nest watch made ; highest 
grade jewelled lever, real 
; warranted 2 









changed if not satisfac- 
tory. Sent post free same 
day as ordered. 


RICHFORD & CO., 


52a, High Holborn, W.C.; 
and at 153, Fleet Street, E.C. 


DRUNKARDS 
CAN BE CURED 


With or without the patients’ knowledge. For free trial of 
remedy write: Ward Chemical O-, 261 Century 
House, 205 Regent Street, London, W. 


EUCRYL 
TOOTH 
POWDER 


Produces Pearly White Teeth, 
and Stops Decay. 
















Thousands of Testimonials from gratified users. 


A 6d. tin sent as sample, together with a 

best quality Tooth Brush, on receipt of 6d. 

in stamps; or a 6d. tin only, as sample, on 
receipt of 3d. in stamps. 


Eucry!, Ltd. (Dept. C), Mull. 


AND oy A bg ty Ms Rs 


cian e 
DE ERRED PAY™ 
ANGELUS,” or write for Art 
House, 





























Piano-Player 





wand Mg AN». 
LIciIT ir a MPLETENESS of he 
NTS if tg SIsCOUNT FOR CASH 


No. 2. 
253, Regent Street, LONDON, W. 


SHORTHAND IN 3 DAYS 


The Typewriter has superseded the pen. The 
Penstyper supersedes pencil shorthand. You can 
learn Stenotypy in three days—pencil shorthand 
requires three months. Stenotypy has only six 
fixed signs—pencil shorthand has thousands 
of signs and contractions to be learnt and 
remembered. Simply press the keys of the 


STENOTYPER MACHINE 


and it PRINTS your shorthand. You can 

use two hands instead of one. You can look 

- - understand the speaker. Stenotypy 

read as a | and quickly as other 

printing Certificated by the London Chamber 
Commerce, Society of Arts, etc. 

ONE MONTH'S TRIAL to let the 

machine speak for itself for 7/6. Book- 

let free. Instruction Book 7d., free. 
Agents Wanted. 

Address— 
STENOTYPER CO., 
8, Bush Lane, LONDON, E.C. 







Regent 

















When you asK your 
Draper or Outfitter for 


EXCELDA 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


please insist uvon seeing the small ticket 
marked EXCELDA, which is affixed to 
the corner of each handKerchief. 

The EXCELDA Handkerchief is a good and 
reliable article. 


PLEASE REFUSE IM ITATIONS. 


-—=MATHER’S 


Millions of Garments Saved Yearly by Using this Splendid 
Black te & re for I Cetton, &c. In bottles, 6d., 




















-, of all Chemists and Stationers. 
W.MATHER, 10a. DYER STREET, MANCHESTER 


NIGRINE 
HORNER’S CREAM CHEESE 


Made from pure Cream a process that 
produces its inimitable flavour af  slctoneness. 


: First Prize London Dairy Show, 1903 


For use as solid Cream with fruit tarts, fruit pies, preserves, 
jams, For use as Cheese with salt. For use as imitation 





crab "with mustard, pepper, vinegar and salt mixed to taste. 
Highly recommended by the Medical Faculty. 
If any difficulty in 


Of all Grocers, Fish Dealers, &c. 
obtaining, send name of your 
dealer, and Od. stamps for sample 
packets to 


Horner’s Creamery: 
Cuddington, Cheshire, 
Try HORNER’S RICH CREAMS 


Sold everywhere in Jars 
Le 6d. and is. 
> 
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PEOPLE, BE STRONG! 


The Strong Man Wins in the Battle of Life. 


Do you want to be strong? 

Do you want to feel the Fire and Vigour of youth 
running through your veins? 

Do you want to shake off that languid, drowsy 
feeling that depresses you ? 

In short, Do you want to be “made over again” ? 

If so, there is only one way. “ Drugging?” you 
say. No! 


ELECTRICITY IS THE REMEDY, 


for “‘ Electricity is life.” It is Nature’s own help. Nothing 
will relieve pain so easily, so quickly, so effectively, as a 
entle stream of electric warmth infused into the nerves. The 
ulvermacher Electric Belt does this every time it is worn. It 
assists Nature by a general reinforcement of the vital energy— 
it supplies the system with the very essence of nerve vigour 
and nerve strength while you are asleep. 


THE FREE BOOK EXPLAINS IT. 


Have you read this great work? It is a true “Guide to 
Health and Strength.” All those who are sick, weary, and 
weak should read it—90 pages of physiological fact, and free. 
You can’t go on in the old way. You have tried drugs, and 
they have failed. Consult us. We can tell you what 
electricity, the World’s greatest power, will do for you. Don’t 
lose your opportunity. Call or write for the book to-day. 


J. L. PULVERMACHER CO., Ltd., 
36, Vulcan House, 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.0. O/fice Hours,g tot 





Polish 


The polish for well-dressed ag constructed of all pipes 
people. It PRESERVES \, Ry we SS 
and BEAUTIFIES box ; ond nh, “Chestealhy 
calf, glacé kid, and prevented from entering mouth 
all boots; is DAMP or pipe-howl. Every pipe guaran- 


The most perfectly 


i teed. Sold at 2, 36, 5/-, and 
: CAStEST™ 3 an -4 You should write for inter 
> <i Sk OU esting booklet, “Points on Pipes, containing 
— a" U a many valuable hints to smokers. 
tre a 
harm. Send fort THE “MASTA” P. PIPE CO.’S 


charm. Send forthe 


\ FREE SAMPLE. 74 i ” 
\ Tins, 2d., 4d., 6d. MELHONA MIX 
Splendid complete . 
ITF liciously f t tobacco; mild 
‘ ' OUTFIT, 1/. isa = nme yet of full flavour. 
Grocers, Bootmakers, Stores, ete. In Tins, ph 2 ~ postage, 2 i — ‘ 
. postage 3 mple packet pos' bo 
Buttercup Metal Polish Both Pipe and Mizture mae Se had of all 
tobacconiata, or direct from— 
does not scratch or wear metals. The most ” 
BRILLIANT and TIME-SAVING. It is THE “MASTA™ P. PIPE CO. 
BRITISH MAKE. 1d., ad., 4d., 6d. Tins. (Dept. 2), 
Grocers, Oilmen, Stores, ete. 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., LONDON, W. 




















NAIRN, N.B. isis ssore 


BEAUTIFULLY situated on Southern shore of Moray Firth. 
Climate dry and bracing. Lowest average rainfall in 
Britain. Golf Course (3) miles), one of the finest in Scotland ; 
and nine-hole Ladies’ Course. Tennis, Bowling; Swimming 
Bath; also Seaweed, Pine, and other Baths. Bathing Beach 
unrivalled. Excellent Train Arrangements. For t of 
Hotels, Houses, and Apartments to Let, apply to the— 
TOWN CLERK, NAIRN. 


DEAE NESS 


axp HEAD NOISES revizvep BY Usine 


WILSON'’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 
A new scientific invention, entirely different in 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, 
and invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. 

Write for Pamphiet. Mention this Magazine. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CoO., 
D. H. WILSON, 59 South Bridge Epiwsvaca. 























From Clerk to Manager. 


Do you want to better your positions, to increase your salary ? 
If so, I can show you the way. If you know just as much 
and no more than the other man, you can’t get promotion. 
Suppose you are in an office, engaged in business of some 
kind, I know that if you had a good knowledge of Short- 
hand, or Typewriting, or Bookkeeping, or Languages, or 
how to write a good Business Letter, that your services 
would be more valuable. In brief, I want to train you 
to hold a good business appointment, 
or to train you for a Government 
appointment. 


I Want to Ensure 
Your Success in Life 


by training you under my unique system. I train you at the College, or 
just as well by post, direct to your home, and at little cost to yourself. 


No one is too old or too young for my System. _I want you to investigate 

this for yourself, free of charge. Do not miss this opportunity, it is too 

zood to lose, but write to-day for my FREE Book, “HOW TO 
UCCEED IN LIFE,” it tells you all about it. 


EMPIRE CIVIL SERVICE AND BUSINESS COLLECE, 
6, Norwich House, Southampton St. (Corner of), Holborn, London. 











Globe Polish is now supplied to the 
Public in the form of either a paste 
or liquid. It is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the best Polish on the 
market, and, indeed, commands a 
Sale far exceeding ali riva's. It 
is unaffected by climatic changes, and is 
consequently invaluable to Motorists. 
Unlike certain liquid and other polishes 
containing Naphtha, it is in either form 
guaranteed to be non-inflammable. 
It will not scratch the softest metal- 


MES & -» Lp. 2 . ae 
__ RAUEES & Co, Lem, work. It is absolutely non-injurious to 
Trepecar Works, Lonnon, E., the ski f th ; 
and SrockTON-ON-TEES. e Sten Oo je user. 
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ESTABLISHED 1835. 


GREEN’S 
LAWN MOWERS 
AND ROLLERS. 


oo | «Sold by all Ironmongers. 


THOMAS CREEN & SON, Ltd., 
Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds. 


New Surrey Works, 
Southwark Street, London, S.B. 
Please write for Price List No. 11 








cou . 
veg 











Bedsteads, Bedding, Furniture, 


SAVING RETAIL PROFITS. 


DIREC 


To know all the 
advantages I offer 
send postcard for 
lists, which give 
full details and 
useful information 


16 Years’ Reputation 


GOODS SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 


Cash or Instalment 
Terms. 


SHowROoMs ;— 


LONDON & 
BIRMINGHAM, 


T FROM WORKS 


Brass, Iron, 
and Wood 
Bedsteads, 
and Bedding 
for Domestic 
and Institu- 
tion use. 


Cots, Chair 
Beds, &c. 


Folding 
Bedsteads, 
Wire 


Pacneo Face. 
Canniace Paio. 











Special Attention given to 
Export Orders. 


Mattresses, 
&c., Bc. 


CHARLES RILEY, (Desk 72) Moor St., BIRMINGHAM, 











HOSIERY ana 





Underwear 












SAVE TIME ano MONEY! 


Do Your Shopping on Wholesale Terms BY POST. 
No More Days of Shopping Fatigue and Worry. 
Weare Specialists—We Give Your Wants E xpert Attention. 


Send us a 

POSTCARD CATALOGUE ALL GOODS i q 
for our New SENT CARRIAGE 

Cata- FREE PAID. 


logue. 






“ 


Vl: 


“OUR EMPRESS” 


Sleev es 


 CHEAPSIDE HOSIERY GO., 97, Conoon, tc. 








India Gause Cotton Combinations, specially lanted for 
Summer Wear. Sizes: Slenders and Women's; Low Nec Short 
2/3 per Sample Pair; 3 Pairs for 6 (3; 12° per tdoz, Carriage Paid.” 


CHEAPSIDE, (Pept) 
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THE 
SPALDING 


GOLD MEDAL 


Racket, 
32/- each. 

We have endeavoured to make this the 
finest racket ever placed on the market, and 
as such, give it our unqualified guarantee, 

Write for owr 1905 Catalogue No. 2a. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
53, 54, 55, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 























(x BARCAIN in Typewriters. 
Th 


“SIMPLEX.” __4 


An efficient, handy, perfect 
machine ; guaranteed for two 
years; capable of carrying out 
all coi ence. tat 












Send for booklet.—The Practical 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


represent perfection of 
manufacture, the supreme 
point of elegance, fashion 
and comfort, and the 
highest lasting qualities. 











ONLY ONW®TE 


PERFECT Cycling ana 
Walking SHOE , 


CS 
i? y 








Corset as per illustra- 
tion, Style 574, in un- 
dernoted qualities. 





White or Dove Coutille, 
10/- & 14/6 per pair. 
Black Mercerised 
Italian, 
12/6 & 18/6 per pair. 
Rich Floral Broche, 
16/6 & 22/6 per pair. 
To be had of Drapers and 
Ladies’ Outfitters. VY Biack or Brown, 
y/ 12/6, 9/9, 
6/11. 
Catalogue Post Free. 


Send Outline of Foot 
(standing) or Boot, with 
Remittance. 
t G. NORRIS, Dept. 5, 
>. 55 & 56, Bishopsgate Street. 
* St. Swithin’s Lane. 62, King William St. 
Salisbury House, Loudon Wall 
8, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 






Communicate direct if any 
difficulty in procuring. 
Write for Catalogue ** D,” 
containine all the newest 
shapes, Post Free. 

E. IZ0D & SON, Ltd., & 
30, Milk Street, (7 
London, E.C. 

Factory: Landport, Hants 






































JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


Oriental Tooth Paste. 


The Original and Only Genuine, 


Estaldished nearly 
a Century 


An old friend in a new form. 


1s. Tubes. Also in Pots, 2s. Sd. and 2s. Gd. 
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NVAKER OAT 
2 , COOKER s 











HOW TO COOK 
Without . Stirring or Burning 


Custards, Sauces, Fruit, Porridge, and many 


other things that ordinarily have to be watched. 


The QUAKER OATS COOKER is a real kitchen comfort all day long. 
Cooks with Steam. Broad Base for Quick Heating. Finest Quality of Enamel. 
Quaker Oats makes the most and best P ridge however cooked—but unless you 
have cooked it in a Quaker Oats Cooker you don’t know how good it can be. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE COOKER !—On receipt by us, PosTacGe 
Parp, of required number of Wuite Savargs mentioned below, before 
December 31st, 1905, a Quaker Oats Cooker will be sent at once, carriage 
paid, to any address in Great Britain or Ireland. 

PLEASE READ VERY CAREFULLY. 


2-pt. Cooker { 3° squares like this from front of 2-lb. packet or Requirea 
55 on ” ” win » number of 
50 ’ ” ” or White 

3 ” ” 75 £quares 
100 _,, ” | " ” 

é,, ° 150 .,, " " 


Even if you have not the required number of WHITE SQUARES, you can still obtain the Cooker at 
once, by sending 2/- for 2-pint size, 2/6 for 3-pint size, or 3/6 for 6pint size. 
The amount you pay will be refunded immediately correct number of WHITE SQUARES is 
sent us, postage paid, if received by us before December 31st, 190s. 
Write your address plainly, and be sure it is enclosed with your request. 
Dept. 74 QUAKER OATS, Ltd. 11, Finsbury Square, London, E.C, 


3 w 

i ' must be 
25 w» OF] sent in at 
1 one time. 


D> 
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JUNE 


UNDAY 


Religious Pictures in } 
theTate Gallery. past 1. 


By A. B. COOPER. 


With splendid full-page reproductions 
of “The Two Crowns,” by - Frank 
Dicksee, R.A.; ‘The Miracle of the 
Gadarene Swine,” by Briton Riviére, R.A., ; 
and “The Harbour of Refuge,” by Fred 
Walker. 


“Wanted-More Bishops. 


A startling article by .. . 
Rev. F. L. H. MILLARD, M.A. 


Illustrated by Eleven Portraits 
of English Bishops. 


RAND 


The Coming Man—Rev. J. E. 


Rattenbury of Nottingham. 
By W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS. 


SPLENDID STORIES 1, 


KATHERINE TYNAN. } 











SCOTT GRAHAM. 
ELIZABETH M. MOON. 
E. M. JAMESON. 
Etc., Ete. AMY LE FEUVRE. | 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. SIXPENCE. | 
ec 
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BUSINESS 
Success 


ean be secured by all who adopt the right 


course to qualify for it. 
YOU CAN 


STUDY AT HOME 


and be coached in Commercial Subjects which 

will ensure a OF poaien, or improve your 

present one. ints on Home Study,” 
No. 32, sent free. Address: 


The Secretary, 


as 8 S METROPOLITAN SCHOO 
thampton Row, London, W.C. ~ 








ray \o | 
ey Ae 


4 


PATERT 


IRPL FOTSEES 


The ‘‘Empress’”’ 
Ladies’ Gold Watch 


Bids fair to be a society craze. Ladies are 
fascinated with this— Dainty—Little—Watch! 
Keyless—richly chased back—ornamented 
dial—high quaiit movement—jewelled with 
rubies— fine fnish—an accurate timekeeper — 
absolutely sound and reliable. It is far 
superior to much higher priced Watches! 
We Guarantee if you can obtain a watch 
of similar vaive at the same price, to 
return cost of purchase! 


A Post Card will bring you our 

FREE beautifully illustrat cata- 
j logue of jewellery bargains. 
PURSER & SON, pert.s. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS, 


PORTSMOUTH. 


Shaped to wind on spirally from ankle to 
knee without any turns or twists. Made 
in various qualities and colours. 


Shade cards on application. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN— 


Light Weight. W ith Spats, 7/6 per 
pair. (Detachable 1/- extra.) With- 
out Spats, B/- per pair. Send size 
of boot. 


FOR MEN- With Spats, from 10/6 to12/- 
per pair. With Spats detachable 1/- 
extra. (// detachable required, send 
size of boot.) Without Spats, from 
6/- to 7/6 per pair. 


THE MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS’ CO., 
BIRMINCH 


M, 
(A Syndicate of Manufacturing Jewellers, Est. 1883.) 

ING Manufacturers and General Jewellers, will 
send their Illustrated Catalogue Free on 
application. The largest Hing Ostalogue publ Cem 

All our Rings are 18-carat 
with Real Stones, whatever their payee. py A. 
not approved of may be exchanged, or the money 
paid will be returned if desired. Send postcard for Illus- 

trated Catalogue, addressed— 

MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS’ CO., BIRMINGHAM. 


No, 18, No. 19 No. 20. 





Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 


FOX BROS. & CO. LTD. cent. m 
WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET. 

Strong 18-carat Hall-Marked Rings, with Real 

Diamon 


Rubies, or Sapphires, 21/- each, ngfaaing 
Case, it, and registration. Send for Sise Card. 
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The most refreshing 
and wholesome 
beverage is . . . 
EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE. You can neither make nor 
buy another beverage that tastes so good or quenches 
thirst so well. No other drink so healthful, so con- 
venient, so inexpensive. A 4'4d. Bottle makes 2 Gallons. 
The finest Messina Lemons are used in its manufacture. 


“VEROWNDE ; 
ep dar 4 Spe 


OQ 































from all the most interesting books, 
periodicals and contributors in the world. 


THE PIONEER and 
STILL the BEST 


PENNY WEEKLY PAPER. 


ALWAYS INTERESTING, 
ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE, 
ALWAYS AMUSING. 


£15,800 Insurance Money has been Paid. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. READY EVERY THURSDAY. 
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PHYLLIS 


Featherbone Belt Frames 


are perfect in shape and of 
superior quality. They are 
made in eight different styles, 
and can easily be covered 
with 3-yard of any material. 





Se “a 
Price . 107 


1/3% 


No. 107 is our newest shape, 
and has press button fasten- 
ings. When covered makes 
a very handsome belt (see 
photograph). Price 1/334 
each. Made in Black or 
White. Sizes 20in. to 30in.; 
also 32in., 34in., and 36in. 





Most Drapers stock the 
“Phyllis” Belt Frames, but 
if you have any difficulty in 
obtaining, send Postal Order 
to us,and you will be supplied. 


GB Weeks 


(Dept. L.), 
5, Wells Street, 
Oxford. Street, 
LONDON, W. 





































































he Treasures 
The Toilet. 





athe 


The basis of all Dulsoline Specialities is a Neutral 
Organic Substance free from Mineral Oils and 
Mineral Waz, and is, in fact, a true skin food. 


DULSOLINE TOILET POWDER 


J guaranteed absolutely free from Potato or 

Wheat Starch. These are injurious in that they 
dry up the skin. The Dulsoline base, instead of 
being injurious, is really beneficial. The highest 
cal authorities recommend Dulsoline; it 
is possesses valuable antiseptic pr rties is beauti- 
ully smooth, free from grit, and instantly adheres 
to the skin. It can be had in two tints—natural 
or rose pink. Delicately perfumed with Old 
English Lavender. In Boxes, 1/-. 

As a special inducement, we will forward post 
free for 2/2 P.O. one Box of Toilet Powder 
and any three of the following :— 


Glycerine Jelly, 6d. 
Antiseptic Jelly, 
Lip Salve, 6d. 
Camphor Jelly. 6d. 
Write for our Booklet, Health & Beauty,” No. 9. 
BERKELEY & PILLING, 
2, Bucklersbury, London, E 0. 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake into your Shoes 


Allen's Foot=Ease,a powder for the 
feet. it cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, an gy | takes the sting 
out of cornsand bunions. It’s the = 
est comfort discovery of the a 
Allen’s Foot=-Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new boots feel easy. It isa certain cure for 
ingrowine nails, Sweating, callous ana 
, tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
new 3 Try t# To-Day. Soid by all 
Chemists and Stores, 114. Do not accept 
a sudstitute. Host Freetor 114 1n stamps. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by Post. Address 












ALLEN S. OLMSTED. 
PETERBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


it Cures 
while You Walk. 
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FOOTS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 


ARE DELICHTFULLY RESTFUL. 


J. FOOT & SON (Dept. R.C. 3), 











The occupant can instantly change the position of the 
Seat, Back, or Leg Rest to 
accommodate the body in 
every desirable position of 
rest and comfort. They are 
made in various styles and 
qualities meeting every de- 
mand of necessity or luxury. 

If you wish t« possess a really 
comfortable Reclining Chair 
we will pease suit you. 















171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 18 











Se Carriage Paid. Sweets FRESHLY MADE. F 
T A. FERGUSON, Melbourne Place, EDINBURGH. 8 


EDINBURGH ROCK 






| 


ONE Man may be Wrong 


—two, six, a dozen for that matter—but when Medical 
and Scientific men all over the country testify to the 
good qualities of 


CASUMEN 


(THE NEW LIFE FOOD) 
one is compelled to admit there must be reason 
in their assertions. Casumen is a food—a drink— 
more than that, a positive cure for incigestion, and 
a preventative of consumption and kin«red ailments, 
Splendid for Weakly Babies. and for Rheumatic and 
Anzmic People—just mix it with ali food 
and drink 

A teaspoonful equal to? lb of Beef Steak. 
Sample Box, 1s. Booklet Post Free. 
Of all Chemists and Grocers. If unable to obtain, 
write, mentioning name of yur Grocer, to 
Prideaux's Food Co., Motcombe, Dorset. 

























Dir rt is POISON to the cleanly 
: mind of a good housewife 
é \ but she finds a perfect 
’ a 
: ” ot SAPON 
“4 eS 
WF 


POWDER 


antidote in 
OATMEAL WASHING 












VICTORIA BUILDINGS, 
MANCHESTER. 


A Real Bargain 


This Costume is made of Striped Vicuna 
Cloth in eight shades, is thoroughly up-to- 
date and beautifully made. Coat has Ches- 
terfield fronts, sac ack, length asin. Skirt 
is well designed, and has inverted back, with 
fan pleats to front seams. Tailor- made, 
and finished equal to expensive garments. 
Thoroughly recommend 
Money returned if not eatisfactory. 
Patterns Free in 8 Shades. 
Stock Sizes: Coata, 34in., 36in., 38in. Bust. Skirt— 
Waist, 24in., %in., Bin ; Front Length, Sin 
4in., in. To own measures. 2/- extra. 
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INSTANTLY 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


~ COMPLEXION 


A brilliantly clear skin after two or three applications. 
Speedy disappearance of Roughness, Greasiness, 
Pimples, Unnatural Whiteness, Redness, Freckles, 
Tan, etc. Gentlemen find it cooling after shaving. 
Recommended for Red Noses. This excellent pre- 
—— differs from all others. 

n Botties, 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6. Postage 3d. extra. 





~ CURLS THE HAIR 


CRIMPOLINE NATURALLY IN A FEW DAYS 


Will keep in curl always Makes the hair soft and 
silky. treduces the fashionable wave. Neither 
sticky nor greasy. For Ladies’, Gentlemen's, 
or Children’s hair. For keeping the hair in curl 
at seaside it has no equal. 
1/9 and 2/6 a Bottle. stage 3d. extra. 

Free with every order, a dainty booklet—“ Beauty's 
Boudoir "—giving valuable toilet advice. 


Four Chemist or Hairdresser will obtain Peralia or 
Crimpoline for you, or send direct to— 


THE PERALIA PERFUMERY CO., 
72 & 73, Camden St. (Dept. S.M.), North Shields, Eng. 












ARE YOU LITTLE? 


If so, we will send you iculars 
of our Elevators, which will in- 
crease your height lin. to jin. 
(without detection). Prices from 
5s. 6d. per pals. Send_stamp for 
further particulars. —-PERALIA 
co. (Deve. 8.M.), 73, Camden 
Street, North Shields, Eng. 














WE MAKE IT EASY 
for you wherever you live 
to avoid disease, etc., for 


Pearson’s 
Antiseptic 


is proof against infection. 
It is a Disinfectant, Deodoriser 
and Germicide. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS. 
All you have to do is to send 3d. in 
stamps and a large sample will be sent 
you. Wearesure you will be convinced 
that this preparation is unrivalled. 


PEARSON’S ANTISEPTIC CO. Ltd. 
254a, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
















) Bacon 
— with the sweet, 
delicate flavour of 
real Irish is difficult to get. 
We are, however, supplying the 


choicest, most delicious Irish Bacon 

and Ham direct to your door. If you are 

not perfectly satisfied with it, return it, and 

we will willingly refund your money. We guarantee 
it to be Irish. Send to-day—you will be delighted 


with the HIGH QUALITY. State cut required. 


— PRICES — 
(P.O. with order) Carriage Paid. 

6lb. IRISH BACON Unsmoked for - - 4/3 
r2lb. IRISH BACON Unsmoked for 
6lb. IRISH BACON Smoked for 
r2lb. IRISH BACON Smoked for 
6lb. IRISH HAM Smoked or Unsmoked for 5/3 
ralb. IRISH HAM Smoked or Unsmoked for 10/- 


IRISH CURING CO., 
BELFAST. 
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SURVIVAL OF | 
TOerIitTtTestT 


ADVANTAGES: 
side Heater. 
Adjustable Seat. 
Bather is not fastened 
to Cabinet. 

All the delights 
and benefits of hot 
air, vapour, medi- 
cated, & perfumed 

baths, can be enjoyed privately 
at home. Nothing else accom- 
plishes such perfect cleanliness 
or is so effectual in establishin 
and maintaining health an 
vigour. It can be used in an 
room .and folds into a small 
compact space when not 


5 in use. 
ANAC (sens vor Barn Boo 
ee 


It is fre 
J. FOOT & SON, 
Deer. C.B. 3, 
171 New Bono ST., LONDON,W. 


BABY CARS. 


Buy direct and save Shop 

Profits. Easy Payments from 3/6 
monthly. Lowest Prices for Cash. Sent 
on approval, carriage paid. Splen- 
did new Catalogue—send for it. 


DIRECT PUBLIC SUPPLY CO., 


COVENTRY. sc I 
59 AND NOT A WRINKLE. 


I have removed mine, and will remove yours, 

and guarantee you a Youthful Complexion. 

Particulars of a “‘ guaranteed cure” sent on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 








Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials— 
genuine under a penalty of £1,000. 


MADAME S. M. ELISE, 72, New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 




















Are supe- 

rior to all n lady naming 
others for this M ne. 
cleanliness, Miss G. HAYNES 


55, Fann 
Street, 
London, 

E.c. 


economy, and com- S 

‘ort : 
May be obtained a n I ie | 
of all undercloth- 
ing houses and 
chemists, 

Two doz. No. 1 at ls. ; one 
dos. No. 2 at In; one doa 
No. 3 at 1/6, post free. 


















NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines ip 
the world. Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars. 

RED NOSES.— My long-established medically 
approved Treatment absolutely cures red noses 
3.9 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Far Caps 
vemeey ugly outstanding ears. Hundreds of suc- 
cessful cases. 7/6 post Foreign, 1/6 extra. 
S RAY. 17a. South Castile Street. Liverpool. 











FoR years HyLANDs have 
been manufacturing and 
selling rings—rings of every 
conceivable shape and pattern 
—rings-set with stones of every 
kind—Wedding Rings, Keeper 
Rings, Engagement Rings, 
Dress Rings, Mourning Rings. 
The workmanship in every ring 
is Hylands’ own—the very 


best for finish and durability. 


Whatever your purse—if you 
want a good ring for the 
money, get it at Hylands’, 
at actual factory cost. 

The best way is to first write for the 
free illustrated catalogue. 


Department A, 


HYLANDS, Ltd., 
82, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Established over 100 Years. 


May we send you a booklet? We want to prove 
to you that the Sloan-Duployan system saves 
a yew’s study, is legible as print, and _pro- 
duces the highest speeds.— LET DEPT., 
SLOAN - DUPLOYAN COLLEGE, RAMSCATE. 





MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


RECOMMENDS 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles 
(Broncho- La: l) for Throat, Voice, and Chest. In Throat and 


Bronchial troubles their effect is most excellent. For 8 kers, 
Singers, Teachers, Auctioneers, and vellers, Procror’s Puxe- 
Lyprus Pasti.ies are a perfect boon all the year round. Sold only 
in boxes, 1/- and 2/6, by Chemists and Stores, or posted from 


Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

















pay 8/6 per doz. when we can supply 

‘ou with the best Irish Manufactu 
-fold Collars, any shape and any size, 
for 2/= the half-dozen? Carriage id. 
pe OO once. ~— old — oe size 
and 8! , or simply state shape and size 
required. All Collars are made to 
= order.—J.& 8S. SAMUELS, Shirt and 
Collar Manufacturers, 94, “%. 100, London Road, Liverpool 


FREE Write for [lustrated Catalogue with 
. prices and save 20 to 50 per cent. 











Dr. Pierce's Ziectric Truss is a 
Marvel. Nothing like it. Best 
Retainer on earth and a Genuine Cure 
for Rupture. World-renowned. 27 improve- 
ments. If ruptured, send a stamp (any 
sort) for our Booxiet. 48° Call or Write 
to-day: MAGNETIC E. TRUSS CO., Nos. 11 & 12, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C. Mention “ Strand Magasine.” 
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The “FOOT-SHAPE” Boot 


Shape of the Foot INSIDE. 
Most Up-to-date Style OUTSIDE. 


IMPORTANT. — These Boots 

can only be obtained by 

sending direct to our Works 
at NORTHAMPTON. 


Every pair of boots sent out is exactly same 
style and pattern as the accompanying 
illustration, but to meet the requisaments 
of different people we supply different 


leathers as follows :— 
tock No. 1630.—Box Calf Uppers, 
linen lined, lish leather soles. 
Stock No. 1430.—Brown Willow Calf 
Uppers, linen lined, English leather soles. 
—Glacé Kid Uppers, 
linen lined, Sr ath leather soles. 
Stock N o. ‘1230. Leg, Horse-skin 
Golosh Uppers leather lined, English 
leather so! 


Price 1 9 / 5 Post Free, 


Solid Leather. Gand Finished, 
First-class Work ip Guaranteed. 


We can supply any of the following sizes 
by ore of pe 

Sizes 5, 6, 78 a . 10, 11 (size 12, 1/- extra). 
Every size made in three different widths, 
3 fit (narrow), 4 fitting (medium), 5 fit- 
ting (wide). This means the width across 
joint and instep. 

When ordering, please quote stock num- 
ber, and state the size and fitting you 
require. 

‘oreign Orders.— Most Colonies 2/6 
extra; South Africa, 3/6 extra. 


Fully Illustrated Boot Catalogues Post Fres 
upon application. 
W. BARRATT 6& CO., 







































The Housewife 


who lives at a distance from shopping 
centres is often at a loss how to obtain 
the best household articles without a 
trip to the city; not so with 


Simply send your address by postcard for 
FREE TRIAL PACKET. 


At Grocers and Stores 6d. per box. 
Post free on receipt of price. 


Fassett & Johnson, Agents, 32 Snow Hill, London, E.C, 











Men's Boot Steril Shoe Works, 
Specialists, NORTHAMPTON. 
ET 




















Te BEST _ 
Oi. Gooxine Stoves 


in the WORLD. 
















FHE 
” 
WrBIONETTE 
Universally acknowledged to be Perrection ix 
Hovsenoip Oooxery. 

The EASIEST, CLEANEST, and CHEAPEST. 
fae we pet the cost of COAL or GAS. 
Unsolicited Testimonials are being continually received. 
Mel Catalogue and name of nearest Agent post free on 
application to the Sote Manufacturers : 
“Rippingille’s’”’ “Albion Lamp Coy., Ltd., 

ASTON ROAD, ge 
6 & 7, Stonecutter Street, Farringdon Stree Sehien, E.0. 
Established 1872. (33 years’ Reputation r~y Excellence.) 
BRITISH MADE BY SRITISH LABOUR, 








YK costs UTTLE-wortH MucH. 





SOLD IN PACKETS 2d. EACH. 


7 in a Boz ifs ANY OHEMIST CAN SUPPLY; 
or a box, post free, 1/- from 


THE RUBIE LABORATORY, Ilford, London. 
FREE Sample Packet on receipt of stamp. 











Not all the good 


TRIUMPH CYCLES 


But all the BEST ones are. 
Prices from 


£6-14-9 to £15-17-6 
Or by Gradual Payments from 10/8 Monthly. 


Write ror THe Triumen Art CATALOGUE AND 
Novetty Pocxer Penci., Post Free. 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., Ltd. (Dept. 0), COVENTRY. 
Estas.isHep 1885. 
LONDON: 4—5, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
LEEDS: 4, King Edward Street. 
MANCHESTER: 30, Deansgate Arcade. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. 


Can be instantly raised, lowered, revolved, or tilted either 
Extends over bed, couch, or chair without oe 
An ideal Table for reading or taking meals in be 
with ease and comfort. Change of position is effected 
simply by pressing the patent push button at the top of 
standard. It cannot swing round or over-balance. A 
modern Home Comfort, instantly adjustable to a score or 
more of convenient uses, such as Reading Stand, Writing 
Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or Work Table, Music Stand, 
Easel, Card Table, &c. 
PRICHS : 
No. 1. . oe Metal Parts, with Polished Wood 
No. 2. Ditto with Adjustable Side Tray and Auto- 
matic Book-holders (as /Uustrated/ 
No. 3. Complete as No. 2, but superior finish 
No. 4. Comatose as No. 2 but Nickel-Plated and 
Polished Metal Parts : oo 
Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in the U' United Kingdom. 
Money returned in full if not satiafied. 


J. FOOT & SON (Dept. AT. 3), 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


=e e 

A Lady's Dainty Fancy 

HANDKERCHIEF 

(Real Irish Oambric) 

will be given to every reader of 7 

The Strand Magazine sending stamp for 

postage of our /lustrated List and Sa 

British Linen Oo., Oxford Street, London. 0 


PO I 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA 


For Rey! direct from the facto - extra Scotland or Ireland) we will 
forw: LY i-- thls ec and superior China Tea 
ae in Peacock Bl id (sample cup and saucer for twelve 
. Please do not, — ry will be and carefully 

ed. A beautiful and lasting present. Oontents:— 


"ities 


a 


paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland), 


For 18/6 we will forward, 
wely new design in ——— Blue, 


this complete Dinner Service. 
36 Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable Di 1 com- 
plete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 1 Butter t. If 
required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates for 
®- extra. Don't forget, carriage paid. On goods for t cxpers Hy 4 
carriage to English ot and ship at lowest rates. Buy china 
bright ‘fem the potteries. 
Our No. 8 anaes: a real work of art, containing numerous tlustra- 
near of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, and Cha Services, is now ready, 
nd will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers. 
Please mention Tus Strawn Macazine. 


Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, ete. 


HASSALL & CO., 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 


£100 tw £350 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS 
Salaries £100 to £350 a year. Numerous successes. 
Men over 21 wishing to become Beapostene of 
Weights and Measures can obtain full particu- 


lars of these Pay ag and the Board of 
Trade examip son from Ixsrecton or Waicuts 











LANCASTERS’ CAMERAS. 


EVERY KIVD. 
Roll oo . Fiat Film Hand and Stand 
Cameras, 2/6 to £25. 


OK 460.000 
Catalogues Free. 


Buy from the Manufacturers, 
J. LANCASTER & SON, LD., BIRMINCHAM 


Sample £10-10 Cycle 
Cash, £415, 


Cash, 

Dunlop Tyres, Free Wheel (as 

- advertisement), carriage paid. 
CYCLES £2 10s. to £15 15s. 

Agents Wanted. Big Commission. List Free. 
DEREHAMROAD CYCLE CO., NORWICH. 





From wen Bio Monthly. 


GRATIS TO EVERY LaDy 


HOSEZENE 


‘ 
« PERFECT” SANITARY TOWEL. 
With Girdle to Fit any Waist 
(free by post}. 
The “HOSEZENE” Co., Nottingham, 


HIDE YOUR FACE 


if you neglect your skin, or use Euchrymeo 


and face the world. Post Free 1/34 3/- from & 


Euchrymeo Co., 


., 16, Parade, Leamington 
London Agency: Wiicox & Oo., 49, Harwarnert. 
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Liquozone Cost £20,000 


a 2*/3% Bottle Free. 


Yet We Give You 


* This Company has paid £20,000 for the 
British rights to Liquozone. We have done 
this after Liquozone had been tested for five 
years, through physicians and hospitals and 
in thousands of the most difficult cases 
obtainable. It has been amply proved that 
Liquozone does in germ diseases what 
nothing else known can do. 

Now we want the sick to know it. We 
want those who need this help to have it, 
and at once. So we shall give one million 
bottles—our regular 2s. 3d. bottles—free to 
a million sick ones. If you need it, we will 
give one to you. The product itself will 


do more to convince you than all the | 


testimonials, all the arguments that we ever 


rint. 
; Not Medicine. 


drugs, nor is there any alcohol in it. Its 


oxygen gas—by a process requiring immense 
apparatus and 14 days’ time. 
has, for more than 20 years, been the constant 
subject of scientific and chemical research. 


what oxygen does. It is a nerve food and 
blood food—the most helpful thing in the 
world to you. Its effects are exhilarating, 
vitalising, purifying. 
so certain that we publish on every bottle an 
offer of £250 for a disease germ that it 
cannot kill. The reason is that germs are 


vegetables ; and Liquozone—the very life of | 


an animal—is deadly to vegetal matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquozone. 
It is the only way known to kill germs in the 
body without killing the tissues, too. Any 
drug that kills germs is a poison, and it can- 
not be taken internally. Medicine is almost 
helpless in any germ disease. Liquozone is 
almost certain. Diseases which have resisted 
medicine for years yield at once to Liquozone. 
And it cures diseases which medicine never 
cures. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. All | 


that medicine can do for these troubles is to 


| results are indirect and uncertain. 
zone attacks the germs, wherever they are. 


help Nature overcome the germs, and such 
Liquo- 


And when the germs which cause a disease 


| are destroyed, the disease must end, and for 


ever. That is inevitable. 


Hay Fever—Influenza 
Kidney Diseases 

La Grippe 

Liver Troubles 
Malaria— Neuralgia 
Many Heart Troubles 
Pneumonia 
Pleurisy—Quinsy 
Rheumatism 

Scrofula 


Asthma 
Abscess—Anazmia 
Bronchitis 

Blood Poison 
Bright's Disease 
Coughs—Colds 
Consumption 
Colic—Croup 
Constipation 
Catarrh—Cancer 


Dysentery— Diarrhoea 
Dandruff—Dropsy . 
Dyspepsia 
Eczema—Erysipelas 
Fevers—Gall Stones 
Goitre—Gout 


Skin Diseases 
Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
Tuberculosis 
Tumours—Ulcers 
Varicocele 


This process 


| it, please send us this coupon. 
The result is a liquid which does much of | 


Yet it is a germicide | 
| yourself, please accept it to-day, for it places 
| you under no obligation whatever. 





All diseases that begin with fever—all inflammation—all 


| catarrh—all contagious diseases—ail the results of impure or 


Liquozone is not made by compounding © 


poisoned blood. 


In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitaliser, accomplish- 


" . | ing what no drugs can do. 
virtues are derived solely from gas—largely 


A 2*/3* Bottle Free. 


_ Ifyou need Liquozone, and have never tried 
We will then 
post you an order on a local chemist for a 
2s. 3d. bottle, which he will give you, on our 
account, to try. This is our free gift, made 
to convince you ; to show you what Liquo- 
zone is and what it can do. In justice to 


Liquozone costs 1/1}, 2/3, and 4/6. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. Fill out the 
blanks and post it in a sealed envelope under a 
penny stamp to the British Liquozone Co., Ltd., 
60, Wilson treet, Finsbury Square, London, E.C, 


Bily Gieenee te.....ccccs scoscccvssssccsnsescnccsssonnesensessessocos 


I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will 
supply me with a 2/3 bottle free I will take it. 


Give full address—write plainly. 











Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozone 
will be gladly supplied for a test. 
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H ITE’S Gentlewoman’s 
2 SHOES 


(No Steel in Band.) 
Effective & Light. Equally 








S@WOOD WLISWITZ 
/ P4Y UV 


venu 
Piccadilly Circus. 
i Est. 50 Years. Female Attendant 
All others are imitations. NOT sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, éc.). 
Kivpur westion tars Macasure. 





Gentlewoman’s ‘ K ” Boots 
ca" Lace or Button, 15/6, 16/6. 


Silver, 


= Electro ? 
<}] Plate, &c. hig a 


joussiss'] | Everybody's * BX ’ Boots 
Estas. 1875. 


mane elit For Gentlemen, 1 4/9, 15/9 


Box post free for 
six stamps. 


A 9 Clerkenwell Rd, Of all ‘K’ Agents. 
London. 














Of all Chemists FOR NEAREST AGENT WRITE TO— 


ne ‘K’ Boot Manufacturers, KENDAL, 











DO YOU KNOW 


That ruptures are being cured every day by the Rice method without pain, 
danger, operation, or loss of time from work? Do you know what the Rice 
method 7s If you don’t it is a duty you owe yourself to find out what it is 
at once. You doubtless know from experience how the steel trusses cut and 
chafe and allow the rupture to escape and cause you intense pain during the 
warm weather. Do you want to wear them another Summer? Why don’t you 
have your rupture cured and dispense with the truss entirely? Mr. J. Hubbard, 
Great Paxton, St. Neots, Hunts., is 67 years of age, and had been ruptured 
for 20 years. He tried the Rice method of cure, and now does his work 
without wearing any truss. The Rice method is fully described in a book which 
will be sent free upon application to W. S. RICE, Rupture Specialist, 
(Dept. 2400), 8 & 9, Stonecutter Street, London, E.O. 
Don’t put off wig for it until more convenient time. Do it now before you 
forget the address. 








UNSURPASSED. 


5 UNEQUALLED. 
Use it for your own and your chil- 

dren’s hair, and you will find it 
Preserves, Nourishes, Enriches, and 


Restores it more effectually than any- 


M ACASSAR Ol L pg for fair or grey hair. 


Internal Medicines which cause 


Mausea and irritation cannot possibly 
have the effect of Preserving and 
I Ke Strengthening the hair. 
Bottles, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by 
Stores, Hairdressers, & ROWLAND’S, 


67, Hatton Garden, London. 














THE © ENTIRE) 
STOCK & 


NORMAN 
STACEY 


PURCHASED ---+ 
FOR - CASH: 


NOW BEING) 
OFFERED AT 


ENORMOUS 
REDUCTIONS 
ONE HALF 


“ONE THIRD 
OFF ORIGINAL 
SPECIAL 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUB 
POST :: FREE 
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OETZMANN:@q 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD W. 
CONTINUATION NORTH of TOTTENMAM-COURT RP 


WILTON PILE 
CARPETS 


Superfine Quality . &/@ per yard. 
Norman & Stacey's price 10/6 a 


AXMINSTER PILE 
CARPETS 


4/11 per yard. 
Norman & seashell price 7/6 per yard. 


Solid Fumigated Oak 
Dining-Room Chairs, 
with cushion seats of 
antique-finished _ cowhide, 
£1 17s. 6d. 


Polished Oak Liqueur Frame, 

fitted with nickel-plated top bar 

and three fine full-size cut-glass 

bottles, £1 7s. 6d. ; original 
price, £2 7s. 6d 


Stand, fitted with re- 
movable brass lining, 8/6. 


. . . wt 

DESIROUS - -ANAILING = THEMSELVES « OF - tT ° 

Uncnases = OF + £20 - AND UPWARDS - MAY - BE 
ip _ron_ov © tS OME 2s 














GARDEN Furnisbings 


Sold by aul Ironmongers. 


Absolutely the best that can be gs 
Made of the right material by a firm with an 
unbroken experience of a century-and-a-half 
in the manufacture of Iron Goods. Used every- 
where by everybody, because they do their 
work efficiently and are so substantially and 
carefully made. Carron Goods~cost no more 








~ GARDEN SEATS and ROLLERS, LAWN 
RAMES, 


BORDERS, F AILINGS, &c. 

Carron Products include a. description of Iron 

work for the Cottage, Mansion, Hote! or Insti- 

tution—Cooking Ranges, Grates, Stoves, Stable 

Fittings, Baths, Gates, Railings, &c., &c. 
Write for Catalogue No. 36. 


CARRON COMPANY, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1773). 
CARRON, Stirlingshire, N.B. 
SHOWROOMS AND AGENCIES In LONDON (City anp West Enp). . 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, Birmingham, Dublin and Southampton. 
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Hamilton’s Irish Homespuns 


Every Fibre is pure wool—best pure wool, as poor material cannot withstand the process of 
hand spinning and hand weaving. Better material for outdoor and general wear it is impossible 
to procure ; and, as to its smartness and fashionableness, see lists of our patrons on pages 29 
and 31 in *‘ The White House Budget.” Please write for a copy, also patterns. 





Sold by the yard, or in costumes and 
1/9 er ard suits, made to measure and tailor-made. 
Pp y @ Absolute satisfaction guaranteed, or money 

refunded. Address : 


THE WHITE HOUSE, DESK 42, DEPOT FOR IRISH PEASANT INDUSTRIES, 
PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 


The whole 
for 3/-, 
Soap. Cc U RE D by the 
STOPS ALL IRRITATION AT ONCE. 
bi she say used halfa pot, when 


A WONDERFUL REMEDY. E CZEM A, RASHES, 
ECZOLINE 


Treatment 
Spots, So Rin orm, che 
Tablets, and PUChiibiains, Rough oo, Ringseren LE 
TREATMENT. 
A Fn writes : “* My sister was troubled for 20 
with 
= worth 20/- each. I was cured when 


yoo from the hospital as incurable.” 
Gintment, 3 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. Tablets same price. 


oon Shaving Stick, 6d. Of 
UNTER, Regent Stree 

ts, E Eczoline same mint but 
Seap 1 per b. Book, * * How to Cure Eczema,” 1d. 


J. B. HUXLEY & CO., svitbins, WHITCHURCH, SALOP. £12 12s 


Estab. 1850, Gold Medal Award. Inventors of the Well Car. Under distinguished patronage. 








£15 15s 





in L Floats and Governess Oars, as shown above. Over 700 of these have avuty 
aa a) vite with pte by A—' Warmer Wheels Patent Turn-Over Seats; all warranted and sent on Pay De A 
p= yh being re. carriage being refunded if approved avons os fsomtha. Reb L—— lines can have h 
— =e £5 5 0 per set. Please send for list 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lo., Bevrast, 8 || The Stuff That Makes| 
RECENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. The World Go Round. 


Carriage Paid on Orders of 2/- upwards in United Kingdom. 
This‘is how Champagne 1s defined in that chic little brochure 


‘THE FOOLISH DICTIONARY’ 


1 per naam 
Cuffs for Tadies or Gentlemen from 
5/11 per dozen. 
Hiere are a few specimen definitions: 


PRICE LIST: 
al t 
pad PRER. Le same ALCOHOL: A (ae a: oo preserving almost every- 


_————————— 
« Anniversary of ty birth observed only 
BIRTHDAY: by'men and child 
MANNERS: 
Matchless Atak Fine quality Long Cloth, with pe 
Pure Linen Fronts, 36/6 per }-dos. (to measure 2/- extra). 


A aie ouahene in the key of B 
MINE A hole in the ground owned by a liar. 
Manufacturers to His Cracious the King. 


£440 extra. Harness, 





























“* Breesy and frivolous,” says Tuk Patt Matt GazetrTe. 


W.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples of these goods should be sent direct to Belfast. 











Order from your bookseller or bookstall, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a, Fleet St., E.C. 
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FRONTISPIECE: ‘*WE MET THEM AT THE SWORD’S POINT.” 


LAFAYETTE: AND THE STORY OF THE MAN Wuo Was His FRIEND. 
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CAPTAINS ALL. By W. W. Jacons. ///ustrations by WILL OWEN. 
THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. By P. F. Warner. J//ustrations from Photos. 
THE AMULET. A Story For CHILDREN. 

By E. Nespit. ///ustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. His Meruops or AMusING CHILDREN. 


By RicMoR BENDIX. ///ustrations from Paper Designs. 
CURIOSITIES. = Zitustrations from Photographs. 
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Why buy Shop-made Pastry ! 


It is so easy to make your own Pastries, Jam Sandwiches, Shortbread, Scones, 
Tarts, Tea Cakes, Little Dinner Loaves, etc., with 


Brown & Polson’s 


RAISING POWDER 


‘‘“Paisley Flour” 


Even first attempts are most successful. Try it next baking day. 7d. or 
344d. packets from any grocer. 
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DANGEROUS HABITS! 
FREEDOM Sregiec ous 


Slavery of DRINK 
and DRUGS! _.a 
Mr. W. T. STEAD, writing in the April issue of the 
Review of Reviews, says of the Keeley Cure: “If I were to 
become a drunkard or even to feel any inclination in that 
direction, I think | should tell my friends | was going to 
take a month’s holiday in a place where I did not want to 
be bothered with letters, and shutting myself up in the 
(Keeley) Institute in West Bolton Gardens, I should not 
reappear until I had rid my system of the last trace of the 
craving for alcohol. . . . . There is no doubt that it can 
be done. It is being done to-day. Nor does there seem to be 


any reason to fear failure when the victim seeks the Institute 
with a genuine desire to rid himself of the clinging curse.’’ 


This is Mr. Stead’s view of the 
work of the Keeley Cure as he 
has seen it. 

The Keeley Cure is endorsed 
by the Rev. Canon Fleming, 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to H.M. the 
King, Prebendary of York, and 
Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester 
Square. 

It is also endorsed by Lord 
Braye, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
and Mr. W. Hind Smith of the 
Y.M.C.A. movement. 

It has the recommendation of | 
thousands of distinguished pub- 
licists. 

It has the evidence of thousands 
of victims of a clinging curse who, | 
once and for all, have struck off | 
their fetters, through the methods | 
of Dr. Keeley. 

The value of a drink or drug 
treatment is its effect. Does it | 
cure ? 

Distinguished men _ say 
Keeley Treatment cures, 
and absolutely. 





the | 
finally 


Patients year by year prove by 
the beauty of their lives that there 
is a victor over the degradations of 
evil habits. 

It is the Keeley Cure for 
Inebriety—the best and simplest 
known. 

The patient must join volun- 
tarily. The Keeley Institute is not 
a prison or an inebriates’ home. 

The patient is free to go in and 
out of the house just as he likes. 
There is no confinement. 

The patient is in every respect 
just as free as he would be in a 
good-class hotel. 

Only, he is treated for drink and 
drugs, and the craving for them 
which has grown from appetite to 
disease is eradicated. 

Not to come back in a week, 
or a month, or a year. 

Not to come back at-all, unless 
the patient sets up the habit de- 
liberately, starting as a boy starts, 
with a system innocent of a demand 
for alcohol. 





Everyone interested should investigate. 


Enquiries, treated 


in strict confidence, should be addressed— 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, 


9, West Bolton Gardens, South Kensington, London, S.W. 


Mention this Magazine. 
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‘|| BUTTER-SCOTCH 


(The cll, whotit Sweet for Children), 
Reliable, p | ee Cif SANG? or 
Manufactory: LONDON, W.C. 


Economical. 























30 Times 
More Nutritious than 


Everyone Eats and Enjoys) rit 


mustard with beef, but not Braces the Nerves. 
everybody knows that it is aide Digestion 


just as suitable for use with emtgerates the 
mutton and that it imparts __ System. 
a very agreeable flavour to Makes Delicious 
that meat. Mondeeds ste Deiety 

and Nutritious 


Dishes. 





{Colmar All Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, 9d. 


1/- Gooherg Book, post free for two stamps. 
6, Duke Street, London. 


a 



































t Pos. | ECONOMICAL! 
KOPS © ® Motble Quallt o Some lishes eit “sink.” 
° ° at the Lowest eo ee AND 
Lime-Juice — WREN'S 
Cordial... (Ae yan BOOT POLISH 


is made from the ; Grocers, Wine Mer- the stuf, half the labour, twice the 
effect! Used in all the principal regiments. 


juice of the finest / wh chants, and Stores. 

-/ Send 7}d. tamps fi les 
West Indian Fruit. (blac Vand brown) end punt them ’ 
KOPS FULHAM, 
5] s.W. 


to the test ! 
WREN & CO.; 
COOLS & PURIFIES MANCHESTER and NORTHAMPTON. 
THE BLOOD. BIRMINGHAM. ; 











- DOUBLE THE VALUE OF 
- YOU GRAMOPHONE - - 


Toget the very best results out of your Gramophone, you should use our 


SEAMLESS TRUMPET. 


You will be agreeably surprised at the difference these trumpets 


| 








NO-PLA ; make—the total absence of seams precludes all tg 
& ven PLAYER for @38. p ring on sound which is so annoying. In addition the FIN 
which, at 228 net cash, is equal j INE is immensely increased. A pure haser writes: “ Your 
if not’ superior to many sold at ' large Seamless Horn is highly satisfacto It produces the 
nearly double. Everything essen- ‘ bess ble result from a record, an¢ — imagine 
tial will be found in this player. } anything more perfect in the way of Horns —Dec. 
Further particulars free from Ottainable OULY from IMHOF & MUKLE, 
Iunor & Mcxvx, 110, New ; 110, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
Oxford St., London, wc Records, which can be had on approval, can be heard 
Also Easy F ‘ayment by ringing up Telephone No. 3,684 Central. Send for 
Z Illustrated Price List. 


of that 
NESS 
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CRICKET. 


WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL CUARANTEED. 


OUR BATS w< th 


of many years ex- 
pengace at Cricket, and 
‘or shape, driving power, 
balance, and general 
excellence, we clai 
cannot be equalled, — 
are built by the most 
skilled Batmakers in the 
rade. 
PRICES 
From 5/6 
To 21/-. 


CRICKET 
BALLS. 


Wear very hard, and 
retain their shape to 
the last. Prices from 


3/6 upwards. 


FREE. 
Write for Art 
Catalogue, No. 2 





Gives Prices and 


Tempus Fugit 


Our Goods. ‘TIME flies when you are indulging 

in a FLOR DE DINDIGUL 
Cigarette, all tobacco leaf (no paper). 
Those little everyday worries are clean 
forgotten under its sweet influence— 
those irritating waiting minutes, such as 


BATTING 
GLOVES. 
Rubber-faced Grip. 


In White Mock 
Buck or Tan Leather. 
MODERATE PRICES. WAITING FOR TRAINS, 
WAITING FOR FRIENDS, 


WAITING AT THEATRES, Etc., 


are filled in happily by smoking FLOR 
DE DINDIGUL Cigarettes, which 
are far more satisfying and gratifying 
than any paper Cigarette, being made 
of all tobacco leaf (no paper). 10 Gold 
Medals awarded for excellence. On 
sale at all good tobacconists, Id. each, 
8/- per 100. Importer : 


BEWLAY, 49, STRAND. 
Established 178. 
53, 54, & 55, Petter 
Lane (Holborn 
end), LONDON. 











AYERS 


_Try a Pipe 
myn @aKe)ss.\eaee 


, — 117 : 
| aeare)' y All like 


- 


Its 
PLAYERS 


© Navy 
» iixtare 


TWO STRENGTHS 


MILD § z. MEDIUM 433 per oz 





2 Sor, NOTHINGRAM, “PLease se 






































T is a very interesting fact in connection with the Pianola that it raises 
the standard of one’s musical taste. 

We can trace this by comparing the requisitions received from 
subscribers to the music library. Frequently the Pianola owner starts by 
selecting Rag times, and Popular music; later a Liszt Rhapsodie, or a 
piece of Moszkowski, or one of Mendelssohn’s “ Songs without Words” is 
asked for, until finally the list is composed almost entirely of music of the 
best class. The truth of the matter is, that many people do not appreciate 
classical music because they have never had the opportunity of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with it. It is, of course, different with those who 
possess Pianolas, for the world’s music becomes known to them. 

Although this advertisement deals with the Pianola’s educational uses, 


it must not be supposed that it is the instrument’s only charm. It 
interests and entertains, and as a social factor it is equally valuable. 


The achievement of the Metrostyle Pianola is not even attempted by 
any other piano-player. It would interest you. Call ! 


Write for Catalogue F. 




















---— 


Orchestrelle Co., 


FEQOLIAN HALL, 
1355-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Feel Baby’s Flesh 


A Frame-Food Baby has very firm flesh, because Frame-Food 
is rich in the proteids, potash, and phosphorus from wheat. 


‘These are the Flesh Formers. 


Now most infant foods are too fattening. ‘They make babies 
Flabby. 


This is unhealthy, because too much fat uses up Reserve 
Strength. The best test is—Feel Baby’s Flesh. 

You can tell a Frame-Food Baby. 

He has fine limbs. 

Because Frame-Food feeds the bones as well as the flesh. 


Mothers say so, and so do Medical Authorities. Write to-day 
for book containing mothers’ letters and medical opinions. This 
book gives much important advice about the care of children and 
will be a REAL, HELP to you as a mother. 


We wili forward a free sample tin if you will send a penny 
stamp but please mention this magazine. Or get a 16-oz. tin, price 
ts., from your grocer or chemist to-day, and start at once to give 
your child firm flesh, firm legs, and a firm hold on life. Address— 


FRAME-FOOD 


The Famous Factory, Southfields, London, S.W. 








A SAFE AND SURE REMEDY 


for all Skin and Blood Diseases. If you suffer from 
any disease due to an impure state of the blood, such 
as Eczema, Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Blood Poison, 
Glandular Swellings, Abscesses, Boils, Pimples, Kheu- 
matism, Gout, &c., you should test the value of Clarke’s 


Blood Mixture. . lt is warranted to cleanse the blood 
from all impure matter from whatever cause arising. 
Thousands of testimonials have been received from all 


parts of the world. A recent case is given below :— 


] WONDERFUL CURE OF ECZEMA. — Dear Sirs,—After 
long suffering from Eczema, being so bad I could not get on my 
feet for weeks, I was persuaded by my sons to try Clarke's Blood 


2 a Mixture, which they purchased for me. I am so pleased to tell 

AOU you the result. After taking several bottles I am able to walk 

out to work and home again at night in pleasure and comfort, 

although I am sixty-five years of age. I feel so grateful to you 

ano for my cure that I should like the public to know of it, and will 
. ° answer any enquiries.—-Yours truly, CHARLES MORTOCK, 


Grazeley, Newmarket. 





This Mixture is pleasant to the taste and guaranteed free from anything injurious to 
the most delicate constitution of either sex from infancy to old age. 
REMEMBER: Clarke’s Blood Mixture has permanently cured thousands of 
cases of Eozema, Scrofula, Scurvy, Blood Poison, Clandular Swellings, 
Bad Legs, Abscesses, Boils, Pimples, and Skin and Blood Diseases of 
every description. Of all Chemists and Stores, 2/9 and 11/- per bottle. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


‘SHORT-LEG 


Effectually Concealed. 
UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS ABOLISHED. 





Appliances supplied to the War Office, Principal Hospitals, etc. 
Gold Medals & Awards obtained, London, Paris, Chicago, ete. 


jes 
mp | FLAT-FOOT. 


THE NEW PATENT ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO 
RELIEVE ANY CASE OF FLAT FOOT. 


Pamphlet Free on mentioning Tue Stranp Macazine. State particulars of case. 
AS T ! Address:—THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 
L Surgical Appliance Makers to His Majeaty's Government, 
ees 2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
THE ELLIMAN R.E.P, (RUBBING EASES PAIN) HAND BOOK. 


256 Pages Illustrated. 
g Cloth Board Covers. 








the 





SE 


A_ Kuowledge of its Contents causes the Elliman) Four Ways of optaining the Eiman R.E.P, Boo 
R.E.P. Book t» be kept upon the table for ready reterencein| 1, Order at the Railway B A gy Ay ms “ss 
M © treatment, affections arising from taking cold, rheu-| 2. Order of your Chemist, 1s. net. 
pr eg sprains, common ailments, first ail in accidents, hygiene} 3. Order of Elliman, Sons and Co, Slough, Eng., 1s. post free 
o ‘the athiete, &c. (256 pag s iliustrated), to all parts of the world (Foreign Stamps accepted). 

It isan excellent example of concise and able writing, some 320|° 4, Upon terms to be found upon a label affixed to the outside 
subjects being dealt with,and the book is full of diagrams, and re- of the back of cartons containing 
cipes, and sound information, and of a handy size.” S‘age (London). As 14d., 23 Od., Elliman’s Universal Embrocation. 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
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Be Young Always. 


> arrangements of a business nature | 
_— 


were completed by Mr. Geo. R. Sims 

by which the world might benefit by 
his discovery of “Tatcho” for the growth 
of the hair, hundreds of thousands have 
paid tribute to him for his remarkable 
specific. Many business men and women 
say that they attribute the fact that they 
are able to keep their berths to their 
being able to keep their hair in a youthful 
and wholesome condition. Unconsciously 
many men and women for the — 
want of this simple precau- 
tion have found the first nail 
driven into the coffin of their 
business career. lLvery year | 
the cry 

“TOO OLD AT 
FORTY” 

becomes more acute. When 
Professor Osler, who recently 
arrived from America to 
take the Chair as Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford, 
said that men should be 
chloroformed at sixty he was 





THE DISCOVERER oF “ 
| Photo, by Livia, Eastbourne. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Now to answer all argument, to let “Tatcho” 
show for itself what it can do, and to famili- 
arize the public with it on terms within the 
reach of all, the company have empowered 
their Chief Chemist to supply all applicants 
with 

A FULL-SIZE 4/6 TRIAL BOTTLE OF 

** TATCHO” CARRIACE PAID FOR 1/10. 








This is tantamount to giving 
money away, but what is its 
bearing on the object the 
company have in view, #¢., 
the placing of the genuine 
article on the toilet table of 





even the poorest in the land ? 
| Just this: that each user 
becomes a living testitf®nial 
to the powers of “ Tatcho.” 
A hundred thousand~such 
users are of infinitely greater 
service than a hundred thou- 
|-sand pounds spent in press 
publicity. It is to this saving 


TATCHO.” 





not seriously taken. From 
the point of view of being able 
a living, how true it would have 
if Professor Osler had put it that we might 
as well be 


CHLOROFORMED AT FORTY, 


because the man is bald or showing a 
tendency that way, or the woman grey and 
sparse of hair. Now there is a remedy for 
all this if people will but apply for it. That 
remedy is Mr. Geo. R. Sims’s “ Tatcho.” 
“Tatcho” alone will do it. The aptest 
simile that can be applied to hair-growing is 
that just as your harvest is reckoned by the 
seed you sow in the ground, so will your hair 


to make 
been 


be 
“ Tatcho” 


reckoned by 
rubbed | into the roots. 


the remarkable grower 


| 


in publicity that the public 
owe the benefit of being able to obtain 
*Tatcho” on this mutually beneficial arrange- 
ment. Such is the company’s faith in the 
possibilities of Mr. Sims’s discovery. The 
present offer is made solely to convince you. 
The rest is in your hands. 





cuT ouT THIS COUPON. 


Fit wy your Name anxp ADDRESS IN THE SPACK PROVIDED AND 
sexy with Postat Orper 1/10 AND YOU WILL RECEIVE. CAKRIAGE 
PAID A FULL-Size 46 noTTLe of Mar. Gro. R. “ Tatcno.” 


vi, 05. “Llaev 


os TATCHO,” Ne Non-Oily, a brill ant, spir tuous tonic, the pou of 

whisky, free from all grease. “TATCHO,” ily. a brilliant tonic 

containing all the hair growing properties of “Tatcho,” Non-Oily. with 

the addition of an oil product for dry e © TCHO” is not « 

dye, and contains no po colouring matter, or any ingredient harmful to 

the scalp. “TATCHO” is sold by ¢ hemists ond Stores all over the 
al in bottles at 1/-, 2,9, and 4/6. 


Sims's 


"“TATCHO” LABORATORIES, 5, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 
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Should weara . 

DOMEN BELT- CORSET. ox 
It ensures a GRACEFUL c , 
FIGURE combined with 


healthy and comfortable 
support. Especially suited 
to those inclined to 
CORPULENCY. 

Our ABDOMINAL 
BELTS give support 
without pressure, and are 
largely recommended by 
physicians and surgeons 
throughout the country. 


Testimonials received daily from grateful 


wearers. 


Write for Illustrated Price List (No. 15 D) 
of Belts and Belt-Corsets. 


Sent free on application to 
DOMEN BELTS COMPANY, 
456, Strand, London, W.C. 























PRICE 25 CENTS 


sé ” 
— LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 39° FOR SKIN 
TA Equal in size nA quality 
MONTH" 8ST TAL. If desired, can 
be paid 5s. MONTHLY. Write 
for Terms, Designs, Samples of 
Work.—Atias Sewing Machine 
Town, London ; or 63, Seven Sisters 
Road, and 14, High Road, Kilburn. 
Servants cry for it. 
J 4 ? ee 
WHY: fy 
BECAUSE it is so easy to use. "a 
BECAUSE it gives a_ perfect 
articles. thapnryt 
BECAUSE the polish is not ©) J L 
soiled by finger marks. a 
smell. 
In Bottles at 6d., 1/-, and 2/6 each. 


to any machine. Four years’ 
— To ensure satisfac tion 
on receipt of 5s. P.U. for ONE SCALP HAIR 
Co., 1862, High Street, Camden 
{ . 
polish to all Wooden Furniture, 
Papier Maché, and Japanned | 
BECAUSE it is pleasant to the 
STONE & SON, Chemists, EXETER. 


VT ALINE COOCTMINE 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills, complete Treatment 
for every Humour, from Pimples to Scrofula, are sold 
ates the world. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse 


5 Rue de la Paix; Australia, K. Towns & Co., 

Bidz Boston, Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 

ag Mailed Free, “ How to Preserve, Purify, and Beau- 
tify the Skin, Scalp, Hair, and Hands.” 
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CAPTAIN 


d. 
Is entirely Edited by Experts on Athletics, 
Foreign Stamps, Cycling, Photography, 


Natural History, etc , etc. 


P. F. WARNER 


writes on 


WICKET-KEEPERS OF TO-DAY, 


AND 


TKE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE CRICKET CLUB, 


Illustrated. 


P. F. WARNER, THE CHINESE PILOT. 


ATHLETIC EDITOR. Being an exciting Naval Yarn of to-day. 
By GEORGE ELLBAR. Illustrated. 


THE STAMPS OF BERMUDA. 


By E. J. NANKIVELL. Illustrated. 


TALES OF WRYKYN. 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. Being Public School Tales. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Concerning Lenses. 


This Article will be read with great interest by all who take Photographs. It is fully Ilus- 
trated, and deals with what a Lens is, Forms of Lenses, Curvilinear Distortions, etc., etc. 


AT HICKSONS. 


Being Tales of Life in an American ‘‘ Mixed" School. 
By F. L. MORGAN. 


CYCLING. 


Some Precautions. Primitive Wheels. Cost of 
Re-plating. Experiments, etc., etc 









































By A. WILLIAMS. 


SHORT STORIES, 


All Fully tllustratcd, 


IN THE 


JUNE CAPTAIN, 


Now Ready. 


GEO. NEWNES, L‘d., Southampton Street, 
Loadon, England. 














“ Now then, you ‘Captain’ Cyclists.” 
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“HOUSE FULL” 


AT 


otel Cecil 


LONDON 





Is often the answer (in spite of the unequalled capacity of the Hotel) that must 

be given to visitors who do not arrange for their accommodation beforehand 

during the London Season. This is further proof, if any be needed, of the 
way the comforts of the “ Cecil” guests are studied by the management. 


Table d’ Hote 
Room, 
Indian Floor 


Lunch, 3s. 6d. 


No Charge Seen 
Double from 9s. per day... tor Dinner, 5s. 


Déjeuner, 5s. , oe 
Light or ° ane 
SUITES. pO. PEE Diner, 7s. 6d., & 10s. 6d... ~ 
(Bedroom, Bath, & Sitting Souper, 5s. ... — ... | Restaurant. 
g I 
Room) from 25s. jend or a la carte. 


All Meals open to non-residents. 
Inclusive Charges quoted if desired. 


Single from 5s. per day ... 


BEDROOMS. ) Breakfast, 2s. 6d. 3s., 8s. =| In 





CECIL MOTOR GARAGE 


The only first-class Hotel in London with a Garage on the Premises. 
Free Garage for Visitors’ Cars. NY All Accessories in Stock. 
Nominal Charge for Cleaning. “as Reliable Cars for Hire. 


The management will forward post free on application illustrated 


Booklet demonstrating the superiority of the Hotel Cecil 
accommodation, at the same time giving full details 
of the moderate tariff, together with a com- 
plete set of the “Hotel Cecil” 
Picture Postcards. 
Telegrams - - “CECELIA,” LONDON. 
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‘*Peace hath Higher Tests of Manhood than Battle ever knew.’’—WHITTIER. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S PRIZE-—TO THE FAITHFULLEST! 


Not to the Cleverest! nor the Most Bookish! nor the Most Precise, Diligent, and Prudent! But to the 


NOBLEST WORK OF CREATION! 


In other words, “ His Life was Gentle, and the Elements so mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up and say 
to all the World, 


THIS WAS A MAN!” s:::-: 


NOBILITY “It was very characteristic of the late Prince Consort—a man himself of the purest mind, who 
@ powerfully impressed and influenced others by sheer force of his own benevolent nature—when drawing 
up the conditions of the annual prize to be given by HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA at Wellington 
College, to determine that it should be awarded sof to the cleverest boy, nor the most bookish boy, nor to the most precise, 
diligent, and prudent boy, but to the NOBLEST boy, to the dey who should show the most promise of becoming a 
LARGE-HEARTED, HIGH-MOTIVED MAN.”—Smizes. 


A POWER THAT CANNOT DIE! 
REVERENCE IS THE CHIEF JOY OF THIS LIFE. 
INWEINITUYp sz. 

All Objects are as Windows, through which the Philosophic Eye looks into Infinitude itself. 











Plato Meditating on Immortality before Socrates, the Butterfly, Skull, and Poppy, about 400 B.c. 


‘* There is no Death! What seems so is transition; this life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, whose portal we call Death.’’—LONGFELLOw. 


THE BREAKING OF LAWS, REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 


Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest 
O BLESSED HEALTH! HE WHO HAS THEE HAS LITTLE MORE TO WISH FOR! 
THOU ART ABOVE GOLD AND TREASURE! 
***Tis thou who enlargest the soul and open’st all its powers to receive instruction and to relish virtue. He who has 
thee has little more to wish for, and he that is so wretched as to want thee wants everything with thee."—STERNE. 


The JEOPARDY of LIFE is immensely increased without such a simple precaution as 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


(READ THE PAMPHLET GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE.) 


and Best in this Life. 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and 
that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial 
enterprise to be found in our trading records. 
CAUTION.—F.xamine the Capsule, and sce that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT. Without it you have the 
sincerest form of fiattery—I MITA TION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 











we Cablones ~~ 


THE ONLY MEDICINE THar 


¢ CURES and PREVENTS 








: INDIGESTION 


WITH 


pies FLATULENCE prensa 


CONSTIPATION ; 


HREE-QUARTERS of all cases of INDIGESTION are BOWEL INDIGESTION, that is, 
Ty bread, potatoes, and other starchy foods are not digested in the bowel as they 
should be; fermentation with gases and consequently Flatulence, Constipation, 

Pain, Distress, etc., follow. TABLONES is the only medicine which will digest the starchy 
food, and therefore CURE BOWEL INDIGESTION, while also digesting eggs, meat, and other 
albuminous foods which are digested in the stomach, consequently TABLONES also CURE 
STOMACH INDIGESTION.- TABLONES, therefore, stand alone as the only medicine which 
digests every kind of food. You can easily prove it. Try them and your Indigestion will 
disappear, as well as your Flatulence, Constipation, Biliousness, etc. There can be no 


failure, because 
TABLONES REMOVE THE CAUSE. 


ae 
‘““NERVES”’ and INDIGESTION. 


The action of TABLONES on NERVOUS. DYSPEPSIA, or INDIGESTION, is ideal. in this most 
distressing ailment, the nerves which terminate in the stomach and bowels become so 
sensitive that undigested food, in the bowel, for instance, will influence the sensitive 
nerves which terminate in the stomach, and vice versa. Nothing but the most perfect 
digestion of every particle of food throughout the whole alimentary tract will give these 
tender and troublesome nerves the perfect rest which alone will allow them to improve, 
but TABLONES do even more than this. They have a remarkably gentle strengthening 
effect upon those nerves, so that any person suffering from this ailment will not only 
find immediate relief from the pain and distress, but will find rapid improvement in the 
tone and strength -of the nerves, and soon of the whole system. No other similar 
preparation has ever been discovered, and the action of TABLONES is so gentle and perfect 
that alread ; 
borvaant= THOUSANDS OF THEM ARE PRESCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS. 








sotH BOWEL and STOMACH 
INDIGESTION 


CAN BE CURED, 


“ey taxa TABLONES 


BECAUSE 


They Remove the Cause. 


When Indigestion attacks, it generally persists, and does not disappear without 
treatment because the system is so rapidly weakened that the gastric juices ‘become 
affected, and then the next food that is eaten is not digested, and that undigested 
food again helps to put the little glands, which make the gastric juice, still more out 
of order, and so they gradually become deranged, until they are incapable of digesting 
the ordinary food, and are not likely to recover until the proper medicine is taken. 





indigestion Produces Discomfort’ and Pain. 


When the food is not digested in the stomach and bowels, it becomes: impure. 
It ferments, particularly in the bowel, because the starchy part of the food, that is the 
lead, potatoes, ete., is digested in the bowel, while the albuminouspart, like eggs, 
meat, ete., is digested in the stomach. When fermentation begins, gases. form, and 
there is flatulence ; this causes pressure, distress, and serious pains, heart palpitation, 
an sudden feelings of weakness, cold hands and feet, heaviness of the head, pain 
and soreness at the back of the eyes; there is often tenderness over the stomach, 
and eructations of gas. There is acidity and bad breath, and coated tongue, the liver 
is soon out of order, and there is biliousness and constipation ; sometimes the kidney 
action is disturbed, there:is lack of appetite, sleeplessness, and yet often a drowsy 
feeling during the day, and no energy or desire for work. The pains in the stomach 
aud bowels are sometimes most severe. There is frequently marked depression and 


a decline in the general health. 


Better Understand, instead of 
Misunderstanding Indigestion. 


Most persons think that Indigestion occurs only inthe stomach, and that the food 
is all digested in the stomach. Only a quarter of At is digested there, and the 
other three quarters is digested in the bowel. This fact makes a great difference in the 
treatment. Almost everyone fancies that, Pepsin will cure Indigestion ; Pepsin is 
very usefitl in one-quarter of the cases, because it is Pepsin which is chiefly found 
in the gastrie juices, and therefore it does. generally cure Stomach Indigestion, but in 
the other three-quarters of the cases it is quite useless, becatise that Indigestion is in 
the bowel: Ordinary Indigestion Medicines are quite useless for three cases out of 
each four, while TABLONES cure four cases out of four, that is, cure every case, 
and are the only medicine which will do this. You can easily understand the matter 


by reading what follows. 





INDIGESTION can be CURED, but HOW? 


TAS THEY REMOVE THE GAUSE. 


You can understand that to cure Indigestion you. niust take a remedy which will 
digest the food in the Stomach Which should be digested there, and digest the food 
in the Bowel which should be digested there, that is, you must digest the eggs, meat, 
etc.. in the Stomach, and the bread, potatoes, etc., in. the Bowel. Ordinary Indigestion 
medicines only help thie Stomach, but have nothing in them for. the Bowel trouble, 
which causes. three-quarters of all the cases of Indigestion, and which causes all the 
Flatulence and most. of the worst symptoms. TABLONES cannot fail to produce 
perfeet digestion in the Stomach, as well as in the Bowel. Besides toning and 
purifying the Liver, they also tone up the lower part of the Bowel to healthy 
ction, so that the whole process of digestion of every kind of food is perfect, and 
instead of only helping the Stomach they contain the medicines which digest ail the 
fuod that is eaten, and secure all the nourishment from it, and so they cannot fail to 








cure every. case of Indigestion. 
If you have Indigestion, you need Tablones. 

TABLONES contain Pepsin for the Stomach, and also the newly discovered and 
wonderful medicine called * Kurochi Diastase,” which digests the bread, potatoes, etc. 
Nothing has ever been discovered until lately that would do this, and we have 
the sole control of “ Kurochi Diastase”, so that ne one else can supply it, and we 
sell.it only in the form of TABLONES. It is one of the greatest remedies ever 
discovered, beeause of all the food that.is eaten about three-quarters is starchy food, 
and millions of persons are unable to properly digest ‘starchy food. For all these 
millions there has never before been any remedy discovered which they could. take 
with a feeling of certainty that it would digest the food which they could not digest 
themselves, but which they had to eat, for, of course, nearly everyone must eat either 


bread. or potatoes pecasionally. 
If-you have either kind of Indigestion, no matter which, or if you have both, that is, 


Stomach and Bowel Indigestion at the same time, TABLONES will completely cure 
you., If the Stomach. is right and the Bowels affected, it- will cure the Bowels and 
not harm the Stomach; or if the Bowels are right arid the Stomach affected, it will 
ire the Stomach without any harm to the Bowels. If both are affected, it will cure 
both, that is, it will cure every kind of Indigestion, for it will cure Indigestion of 
the Stomach and Indigestion of the Bowels, the reason being that it contains pepsin, 
which will digest all the food which must be digested in the Stomach, and it contains 
Kurochi Diastase, which will digest all the food which must be digested in the 
Bowels. All the organs of digestion are gradually toned up and strengthened so as to 
digest in future without help. Clearly it- is a perfect cure, especially when there is 
idded to it the medicines described in the previous paragraphs, which ensure removal 
of all the useless parts of the food. -FFABLONES are a permanent cure, because 


THEY REMOVE THE CAUSE. 

Hundreds of doctors now prescribe TABLONES, and are delighted that this 
remedy has been discovered, because they have always needed it in medical practice. 

TABLONES prevent any feeling of discomfort or fulness after eating, there is no 
bloating, or distress, or heaviness, in fact, by taking TABLONES you cease to 
realize that-you have a Stomach, because-the digestion goes on so perfectly, and with 

ich ease. A point of the greatest importance to you is that the whole Stomach and 
Bowels are strengthened and toned up, and rapidly become capable of doing the work 
themselves, so that you donot have to continue taking TABLONES for a long 
period. If you.do not fully understand this matter, send for our Tablone booklet, 
or read this circular over again carefully, and remember that every word of it is 
true, and if you ask any scientific doctor he will tell you that disease is cured only 
by removing the catse, and that Indigestion and Flatulence are, therefore, only 
cured by removing the cause, and that if you suffer from Flatulence, Indigestion, 
or Constipation, you can remove the cause by taking TABLONES. 





TABLONE TESTIMONIALS. — 





Ww: have already explained the splendid effects to be obtained by taking 
Tablones. There are some, however, to whom testimonials are 

better evidence of proof than the most scientific explanations. 
To convince such persons we give here a few genuine testimonials. 


Gentlemen, 34, Anglesea Road, Ipswich, 

I have pleasure in testifying to the excellence of your Tablones, I consider they are’a truly 
wonderful remedy for indigestion. I am indeed delighted, and I cannot but believe they will: be 
the means. under God, of adding many_years to my life. I am now not ‘far from eighty 
years of age. —Yours truly, Mrs.) JULIA M, BALL. © 

Gentlemen, — In reply to your letter I am quite willing for you to publish my testimonial to th 
great curative power of your Tablones. I should be much to blame did wish to ké@p so great a 


blessing to myself.—Yours truly, (Mrs.) JULIA M. BALL. 


To the Capsuloid Cu., Lid Ivy House, Spofforth, /ebruary, 1905, 
Sirs,—1I have pleasure in stating that I have derived a great deal of benefit from taking 
your Tablones. I have suffered ‘‘on and off” from Hatulent indigestion for several years, and was 
obliged to be extremely careful as regards diet. I saw your advt. and sent for a box of the Tablones. 
I have taken them fairly regularly ever since, and am still doing so at my principal meals. They 
have done me a great deal of good, and I now can take my food without feeling discomfort 


afterwards. — Yours faithfully, WILLIAM GALLEMORE, 
The Rookery, Upper Dovercourt, March 28th, 1905. 


Dear Sir, I have received much benefit from taking your Tablones, and have also recommended 
them to several friends, who are equally pleased with the good results obtained by taking them as 
directed. I shall be pleased to answer any private inquiries, as I consider the Tablones. excellent 
in-every way.—Yours truly, (Mrs.) D. O°’CALLAGHAN, 


Dear Sir,— 10, North Street, Belhaven, March 10th, 1905. 

I have much pleasure in writing to infurm you since using yonr Tablones I have derived- great 
benefit, and have not suffered, as | used to do, with indigestion in stomach and bowels. I have 
recommended them, to others, and will continue doing so.—Faithfally yours, 

(Miss) E. SIBBALD. 
To the Capsuloid Co., Ltd. 11, The Downs, Altrincham. 

Dear Sirs,—1 take this opportunity of thanking you for the great benefit I have received. from 
taking your Tablones. I suffered very much from bowel ,or starchy indigestion. For years my 
doctor forbade me to eat potatoes at all, and said even all the bread I ate should ke toasted. 
I was at my wits’ end what to do, I saw several specialists, and tried everything my friends 
advised, but the doctors were’ helpless, and I got ne benefit until [ saw your advertisement, and 
as that stated that Tablones were specially directed to cure that form of indigestion I determined 
to try them, with the result that I have now no trouble (with ordinary care) with either. stomach 
or bowel indigestion. Of course I keep some Tablones by me, and if I feel anything of the 
old trouble I take them as directed for a few days, and they never fail to relieve me. 

I may say that at one time my heart got weak, and I suffered from palpitation, but since my } 
digestion got so much better that has nearly all gone, and I feel certain» my heart is getting 
stronger évery day. Your remedy is truly a most wonderful product.— Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES ANKERS. 
To the Capsuloid Co., Ltd. Wool Mills, Knockando, Feb. 27th. 

Gentlemen, —Your letter to hand. I have much pleasure in. forwarding the following 
testimonial. 

My mother has suffered with occasional turns of indigestion accompanied. by flatulence and 
severe pain in the bow els ever since an attack of influenza eight years ago, None of the medicines 
previously taken have done so much good as your Tablones, the first one which she took relieved 
the pain. After taking a small box she felt better than she had done for years.. I have recom- 
mended them to my friends. —Yours faithfully, Miss) E. G. SMITH. 
p.8, — You may use the nameand address, as sufferers from indigestion ought to know of your Tablones. 





DOSE.— One with the early part of each meal three times daily. — Severe cases may take two with each meal for a 
short time, and-then one. TABLONES are sold in neat aluminium boxes. 
It four small boxes, or two large, are ordered at one 


LARGE SIZE, B/Q gz smace 81ZE,9/T) time from us, and this coupon enclosed, special 


sample will be sent 


manuractureo ony ay THE CAPSULOID COQ. LTD., ai 
31. SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Foreign Orders must be accompanied by postage, and remitted in the form STRAND, 
of Money Order. . June. 
Cross all Postal Orders and make payable to The Sapeniots Company, Lid, ji. 
SEND POR TABLONE BOOK : 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE 





THE SOCIETY 
was founded in 1837, 
and the Accumulated 
Funds now exceed 
Thirteen Millions 
Sterling. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Distinctive features 
Moderate Premiums, 
Large Immediate Assurances, 
Large Bonuses to those who 


prove to be good lives. 


Expenses of Management 
are moderate; and as 
there are no Shareholders 
all Surplus goes to the 
Policyholders. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
form a Special Class 
by themselves, re- 
ceiving the Whole 


Surplus arising 


therefrom. 





EXAMPLES. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. The Premiums are so moderate 


that the yearly sum charged by many other first-class 
Offices for £1000 (With Profits) will here usually secure 
from the commencement as much as £1200 or thereby. 

A person, age 30, may secure £500 at death, with right 
to Bonus Additions, for an Annual Payment of £10:11:8 
during life, or of £13:9:7 during 25 years only. 


PROVISION FOR THE YOUNG. For £10 annually, 
a Parent or Guardian of a child under one year old, may 
secure to it an Assurance of £805, with Bonus Additions, 
payable at age 55, or at death if previous should that event 
happen after age 21. 

If the Assurance were payable at death only, after 21, the 
amount would be £1276, with right to Bonus Additions. 

All Premiums returnable should the child die before 21. 
Medical Examination is dispensed with in these cases, and 
there are no restrictions on future residence or occupation. 


PENSION FOR ADVANCED AGE combined with 
PROVISION AT DEATH. A person, age 30, for an 
Annual Payment of £14:3:9, ceasing before age 65, may 
secure £500 at death, with right to Bonus Additions, 
together with an Annuity of £25 for the remainder of life, 
commencing at age 65. 

The Assured, on attaining age 65, is possessed of a 
Paid-up Policy, with Bonus Additions, payable at death, 
and is in receipt of a fixed Income for remainder of life. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES eeceive the whole 
Profits arising under this Class in the form of an Annual 
Bonus from the commencement. 

A Premium of £17:14:7, at age 30, limited to 30 pay- 
ments, secures £500, with Bonuses, to the Assured at age 
60, or to his representatives in event of earlier death. 








THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C WEST END: 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Glasgow, 29 St. Vincent Pl. 


Aberdeen, 166 Union St. 
Dundee, 49 Meadowside. 


DUBLIN: 36 COLLEGE GREEN. 


Bristol, 27 Clare St. Manchester, 10 Albert Sq. 
Cardiff, 19 High St. Newcastle, 1 Queen St. 
Leeds, 35 Park Row. Nottingham, 32 King St. 


Birmingham, 95 Colmore Row. Liverpool, 25 Castle St. Belfast, 1 Donegall Sq., W. 
HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





Full Prospectus forwarded on application. 
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Veal and 
Ham Pate’ 














Cooked and ready to serve. 


' 9 Natural F d p d ts 
Libby S Flavour 00 ro uC 
are put up in key-opening cans. Insist on Libby's 
far-famed luncheon delicacies—they are the best. 
Melrose Paté Chicken and Veal Paté Lunch Tongue 
Baked Beans Chicken and Ham Paté Ox Tongue 
Potted Ham Sliced Dried Beef Ham Loaf 
Veal Loaf Vienna Sausage Soups 

Your Grocer has them. 
Our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free to any address on application. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 232292°55x: 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, SEE PAGES 80 AND 838i. 





IN THE HEART 
OF 
THE HOME 


reigns supreme  becaus 
the mother knows it is 
perfectly pure and that 
no other soap has an 
swered so well or proved 
so beneficial to the skin, 


MATCHLESS 


FOR THF 


COMPLEXION. 








Cee 


She finch example 
COCO T1000 ‘a 


Deliciows § alsotitcls Vb — 


The Lancet says: ‘*The statement that CADBURY’s Cocoa is an absolutely pure 


article cannot be controverted in view of the results of analysis which in our 
hands this excellent article of food has yielded.’ 


arteries sera Pure, therefore Best. 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ‘ ‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be addressed a5 ge appa DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE NEWNES. LIMITED, 3—12, stasete wen alebsat STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 











